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PLAYMATES This picture may be used asa text for stories on - 
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thing Kindness to Animals, and for oral and written Lan- 
guage work. See also the Leaflet on page 56, 
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ie Instructor School Library No. | 
100 Volumes in Limp Cloth--$10.00 


| SET of one hundred books, selected from the Instructor Literature Series, bound in limp 

A cloth, and put up in substantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, as 

shown in illustration. ‘The library is accompanied by a record book (64 pages with limp rr MEE: 

| cloth covers) to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of books drawn and returned 

= by the pupils. In this book there is a separate page for the name of cach pupil thereby enabling 

the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books each one has read and to make suggestions 

, for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. Many times, also, this individual 

record will enable the teacher to inspire those who are backward in this line by comparing their 

record with others and in some cases to apply needed restraint to the few who are prone to read 
too hastily andin a merely superficial manner. 

This unique little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form 
ever offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. These books, selected from the 
nearly 300 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as_ the 
titles best adapted to general reading by pupils. The Instructor Literature Series is endorsed 
by State, County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of 
schools throughout the country. You can place these books in your schools with ab- 
solute assurance that you are not only securing the best from this series but the best 
obtainable at a moderate price. 

It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read 
sevéral small books than one large one ; that through reading these small books the habit 
of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated ; that by devoting 
such time as is available to reading these small books a much wider range of information 
will be obtained than by devoting the same time to reading large books. 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising The Instructor School Library No. 1. 
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38 *Adventures of a Brownfe (2) | 73 “Four Great. Musicians (6) | "§.*Lincoln, Story of (4) 230 *Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
| 53 *Adventures of a Little Waterdrop 132 *Franklin, Story of (3) | 164:*Little Brown Baby (3) 126 *Rime of the Ancient Mariner (8) 
| ae Forni and Ali Baba, pees a 165 *Gemila, ‘the Child of the Desert (3) | 79 *Little New England Viking, A (4) 11 *Rip Van Winkle (6) 
2 ce’s First Adventures in Wonder- | 109 *Gifts of the Forest (6) 36 *Little Red Riding Hood (2) 212 *Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
land (4) 151 *Gold Bug, The, (8) 166 *Louise of the Rhine (3) 67 *Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 
| 202 *Alice’s Further Adventures in Won 211 *Golden Fleece, The (6) | 248 *Makers of European History (4) 93 *Silk, Story of (5) 
, derland (4) 9 *Golden Touch, The (5) | 149 *Man Without a Country, The (7) 286 *Slavery, Story of (6) 
| = cents Daniel, Story of (4) ' | 35 *Goody Two Shoes (3) | | 106 *Mexico, Story of (5) 146 *Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
| 59 *Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) | 20 *Great Stone Face, The (7) | 25 *Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) (3) 
| 72 *Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) | 47 *Greek Myths (3) | 104 *Mother Goose Reader (1) 15 *Snowbound (7) 
| 200 *Child of Urbino (5) 186 *Heroes from King Arthur (5) | 188 *Napoleon, Story of (6) 189 *Stories of Heroism (6) 
152 *Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 208 *Heroes of Asgard (5) oe 48 *Nature Myths (3) | 283 *Stories of Time (5) 
| 75 *Coal, Story of (4) | 160 *Heroes of the Revolution (6) ° | 184 *Nurnberg Stove, The (5) | 181 *Stories of the Stars (4) 
I 54 *Columbus, Story of (3) 56 *Indian Children Tales (4) | 116 *Old English Héroes (6) | 242 *Story of the Aeneid (7) 
19 *Cotter’s Saturday Night °(8) 29 *Indian Myths (1) 231 *Oregon Trail, The (7) | 284 *Story of Little Nell (6) 
77 *Cotton, Story of (4) 199 *Jackanapes (5) | 227 *Our Animal Friends (3) | 241 *Story of the Iliad (7) 
13 *Courtship of Miles Standish (7) 37 *Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 285 *Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) | 30 *Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
23 *Deserted Village, The (8) 95 *Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 32 *Patriotic Stories (1) 216 *Tales from Shakespeare (7) 
183 *Dog of Flanders, A (5) 192 *Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 136 *Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 173 *Tara of the Tents (4) 
| 27 *Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) 182 *Joan of Arc, Story of (4) 139 *Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) 119 *Thanatopsis (6) 
17 *Enoch Arden (8) 147 *King Arthur, Story of (7) | 122 *Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6) 247 *The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
14 *Evangeline (7) 8 *King of the Golden River (5) 21 *Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 24 *Three Golden Appl 6 
] 205 *Eyes and No Eyes and the Three 31 *Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) 233 *Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) ses Geena — 
| Giants (4) 172 *Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) | 234 *Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) i oe eee See 
6 *Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 12 *Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) | 236 *Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 18 *Vision of Sir Launfal (8) 
44 *Famous Early Americans (3) 177 *Legends of the Rhineland (3) | 236 *Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) 4 *Washington, Story of (3) 
| 228 *First Term Primer (1) 209 *Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) | 46 *Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 246 *What I Saw in Japan (6) 
| 179 *Plag, Story of the (5) 287 *Life in Colonial Days (5) 22 *Rab and His Friends (6) 224 *William Tell, Story of (6) 
| 217 *Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) 128 *Lincoln, Speeches of (8) | 50 *Reynard the Fox (3) 40 *Wings and Stings (2) 








The numbers before the titles refer to the Instructor Literature Series from which the books are taken. ‘The numbers following the titles indicate the grading. 


Any Teacher Can Secure This Library For Her School Without Co 
Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully Popularity and Helpfulness 


We will send to any teacher, on request, and without any expense whatever Wherever children have had access to these books they have eayerly read title 
100 “Library Buttons” on which is printed **For Our School Library.” after title, easily reading two or three volumes a week om eutaloy pe Mca 
r ot pe ted on peony Bei -gormdbnged stot no difficulty in dis- Se agg oat tn pao ge go — little books are concise, rich in infor- ff 
pos nen en ¢ c ; nd 1 . mation, entertaining, and many of them fascinating. H 
Send the proceeds ($10.00) to us and we will immediately for- _ An examination of the list of titles will at once convince you of the great [/ 
ward to you, transportation charges prepaid, the 100 volume In- variety of matter supplied. It will be noticed that while there is a reason- |) 
structor School Library described above. ; able amount ot merely pastime reading the greater part is informational. 
Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally 
to your pupils and tell them that they can help you to as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one in which it is 
secure this valuable little library of interesting and in- assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and 
structive books by merely selling , the 100 fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most [f 
buttons. ; You will be surprised at the’ eagerness part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. **The Story of |] 
with which they will undertake the work, and Time,” assigned to the 6th grade, is as well suited to 5th, 7th and 8th ff 
before you realize it, the necessary money will grades; and this title as well as many others could be read with interest [P 
be in your hands. ; : 8 wall and profit by high school pupils and even the teachers. It tells in a few 
Everyone in the community will want to env? the Litnn | pages, briefly yet interestingly, how time has been reckoned for centuries 


“ : - “ duction .of the Library 
be indentified with this most commendable | Button. The letters are] from the period when the Sun alone was relied upon, when noon was the 
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GENTLEMEN : 

























Please send me by % school oe = no ong will hesitate ot light Tito giving tt “sixth hour’ and no attempt made to closely reckon time at night. Finally ‘ 
J return mail the 100 ¥ to an de _ eee Pager to pon eco attractive] by long and careful study the Egyptians began ‘‘telling time’’ by the Stas fy 
| Library Buttons to be My procu . sagt asso- as well as by the Sun and then came the 24 hours of our present day. Jp 
} sold by my pupils at Ten 3 ciate them with the movement. Later came ‘‘Shadow Time” in which the Sun-dial is used; then the fV) 






If your school is in a rural district | ‘‘Water-clocks,” ‘‘Candles,’’ ‘‘Bells’’ and ‘Sand Glasses,’’ and finally Clocks and 
where it might be impossible to sell the | Watches, The closing chapters treat of ‘‘Standard ‘Time’’ and ‘The Calendar.” 
required number of buttons and if you | This is a most interesting title, fascinating to the last line, and brimful of informe 
are interested in securing the Li- tion, and yet no more so than other titles of an informational nature. No one ca! 
brary we shall be pleased to sug- | read **The Story of Time’? without wanting to read other titles and the habit wil 

gest other ways and means by | quickly be acquired and the books read as no others in your library ever have beet 
which youcan raise the neces- You will surely want this Library for your school and your pupils will be eage 
sary funds. _Do not hesi- | to help secure it. Give them the opportunity by signing and returning to us # 
tate to write us. once the coupon which appears in the corner of this advertisement. 


Published (F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Pee err “S Jointly AND 


by (HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IlL- 


Cents Each and the proceeds % 
sent to you in full payment of % 
The 100 Volume Instructor Bp 
School Library, the transportation 7) 

charges on which will be prepaid. . s 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 
The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 














a ee The Victor is of vital 
importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illuminate your 
studics in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your work in English? 

Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old authentic 
versions will give new life to the study of the play, or lend realization to 
its production by the seniors. 

Do you read Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and * Lady of 
the Lake”? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the 








bag-pipes and the songs of Itllen with the harp of 
old “Allan ? 

Are you interested in the geography of Europe? 
The heart lite of the different pcooples of stricken 
europe can be understood in no other way so clearly 
as through their songs. 

The Victor records will bring 
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them all right into your school 
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Victor XXV : -_ ; . 
$67.50 special quotation leor full information, address. the 
to schools only p 
When the Victor is not in use, the Educational Department 


horn can be placed under the instru- | Victor Talking Machine Co. 


ment safe and secure from danger, 

and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 

tect it from dust and promiscuous use 

by irresponsible people. Camden, N. J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pub- 
lished the middle of the mouth previous to the dateit bears, and 
should reach subscribers before the first of the tronth. It is 
published ouly during the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE Postave for subseribers in Canada 40 
cents; lnother foreign countries 60 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Should a subscriber wish bbs address 
ehanged he should give both the old and the new address, 

RENEWALS should be mide promptly at expiration of sub- 
seriplion, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con 
venient to do this, we continue the subseripticn for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the tacuzine discontinued, tn doing that, 
all arrearages must be paid, and orders for discontinuance must 
be sent direct to the publisivers and pot to an went, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jiustifuies, Axsociatious, cfc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability ol every advertisement appearing in) Normal Dustructor 
aud Primary Plans, Welnutend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the tullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated, If by any oversight some advertinement should appear 
through which any subseriberis imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with, we willmake good to such subseriber the fullamount of loss 
sustulned, The only conditious of this offer are that the subscriber 
tnustmention Normal tostructor and Primary Phins when writing 
to advertisers, and that complaint must be made within thirty days 
after date of issue of Mavuzine containing the advertisement, Read 
all advertisements carefully, so that you fully understand them, 
Phey are an epitome of the business life ot today, are fulloft interest 
and worth any-one'’s time and attention, 2 
Butered as second-class mail matter April 21, 191), at the post oftice 

Dansville, No V., under the Aet ot Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Copyright, 1914, by FL A, Owen Publishing Co, 
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From Our Subscription Department 
T WILL be gratifying, we are sure, to our readers to learn of the magnificent results 
being realized in the subscription department of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Never before have these results been so large as in the past two or three months. 
Both renewals and new subscriptions are being received in unprecedented numbers. 
This is a tribute to the acknowledged excellence and usefulness of our magazine which 
we are glad to recognize. We still have room for more. Why not tell your friends ? 


Button! Button! Send for the Buttons! 

On the inside of our front cover we announce a scheme by which every school so de- 
siring, can secure the One Hundred Volumes comprising The Instructor School 
Library. A little oversight and interest on the part of the teacher and a little effort— 
more or less—on the part of the pupils, will place this splendid set of books in the school 
library. It surely is worth this interest and effort. Read the announcement carefully and 
send for the buttons! ; 

Subscription Prices and Combinations 

Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YuAR’s 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pub- 
lished by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 ( 2 FS RSG 
e Pathfinde | SOOT ee EEE Oe Oe ee er eee ee ee . 2aeMst o 
The Pathfinder, one y2ar 1.00 £2e8s 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... Pe ueideh seis ng ealals 100; . 3 Sy En 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid..............62. csc eee ees 100; 28 &oug g 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 * ie BE? 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ ... 175) 222 ,§¢ 

. na— vw = _ ° 

“ : a < with ernst ace... .....-- 1.90} 2% .¢ eo? 

ss 6 6 6 6 ‘© any 2 of the $1.00 books 2.50 PET SEER 
i a i 

$6 66 $6 ‘6 6 «all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10) £EGS* 6 | Z 

4 s >A THE ER a eny ee 4 

Normal Instructor :nd Primary Plans with prin ey 2.35] 2a 2eS 5 F 

: >A’THEINDER an 2 Ss i“? 7 

i writ PEt 2.95] $2 e%n= 4% 

i eee arith POR naar 3.55| 22093 28 

Practical Selections, postpaid.................. it SOE POwr ee ere 65 ee ska Eee 

f _ om n 

eT Tere Tee ee Tee ere TTT eee Eee .65 gs 5 & E ¢ * 

. ° a lia ere & vY -— wes] 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections | 1.60 5 am Gk eye 

“6 (73 6s 66“ 66 with bath Feaction! Betoctions | Poi bee 1.95 < y r a Rs be : i 

‘ ete with PATER eet... 200) 8 py BES By 

. oo swith i... 245) Be asses 

Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books........................ 160}; @ie.. a's 

6 4 eg eS as gl TOR eee rr eer Sree 2.20; ssSseezes 

66 66 66 3 66 be 66 66 2.80 uy oe ne of 

sees Pee eee per 2s % 

‘6 ‘6 School Year cr P actical Selections......... ...... 135] 226.2826 

| ah BA eeKeeewaAeds 170| 28 §%R8 Eos 

Any 2 of the $1.00 Deeks... 0... 2... cece cece cence cenes ~ 100) Ag B% Bey? 

BEE BE Tre i so vv oo ob acne ee ebacceseaeececsenccese 2.200) sSaxv ars : 

Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other Countries, add postage 3 vs P| Pro 

as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal] Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c3 Path- ne 2 eos aused 

finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. { 2epeaw Bs 





When renewing your subscription to Normal] Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 
books as you can use to advantage. 
The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at ‘the Nation’s Capital. 
52 issues, $1.00 a year, Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, ete. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civies, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery, The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as listed above. ° 
is an illustrated teachers’ magazine containing methods, material, 
plans, programs and devices for all the grades, Its contents aim to 


The School Century 


cover all branches of school work and its contributors are chosen from the successful educators of many 
states. While every teacher should have NorMAr, INstRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, there are many who 
would naturally desire two journals and to these we would recommend Tor ScHoor, CENTURY in 
combination as offered, The subscription price is $1.25 per year. 

THE TEACHERS’ PRACTICE BOOK iis the title of a 100-page (gx12) book of Monthly School 
Plans and Practice for each month in the school year from September to June inclusive. In addition it 
contains a Busy Work Calendar for each month, Illustrative Handwork for Elementary Grades, Memory 
Quotations, School Programs for celebrating the special days, Games for Schoolroom and Playground, 
Picture Study with illustrations for teaching language, co.position and art, Language Stories for Repro- 
duction in Primary Grades, and Biographical Sketches of American Authors. It isthe most practical and 
valuable compendium of school plans and helps ever before published. ‘The Practice Book is given free 
and postpaid to each person subscribing to TH ScHoor CeNtuRY in combination with NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS at $1.75. A copy of Poems Worth Knowing is also inciuded with the 
combination, 

( Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, Regular Price $1.25 ] ALL FOR 
Remarkable E ae School Century, one year, Regular Price $1.25 , 5 
Off l Poems Worth Knowing (Sce description on page 7) \ $ l » 
er Phe Teachers’ Practice Book (Sce description above) 
a The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers Wa 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. aig 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


ations, with answers reviewed 
en 





These past exam 
refully, will prep: 

sy Regents or Civil Ser € 

scnte in the Union, 












n, 
of dudge Draper, 
Late Caamlasener of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans 25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


COM. DRAPER 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,’ 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Goy., 

4 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., 

Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., 

Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, 

Yrs. Exam, in School Law, 

Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,” 
Exam. in Gen. Hist., 

in Rhetoric, 

Yrs. Exam. in Literature, 

Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 

Yrs. Exam, in Physics, 

Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

ne subject 25 cents: any D4 subjects, SL.50: 

s complete for 82.00, whie his less than 10 cents 

for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N- Rochester, N. Y. 
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2000 Government Posi- 
tions Filled Eve~y Month. 


Allteachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionsto be held throughout theentirecountry during the 
Winter and Spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
600 10 $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested write inimediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 9%, Rochester, > \ 
for large descriptive bow k, showing rthe os itions avail- 
able, and giving many sample csamination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge 


should 





. Story-Writing Lg SraAIL 


MSS. criticise sed, 


re vised and typeds 
t ell stories te 
petit rok 





, : ¥ De 
THE NATIONAL PRE Ss ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 














with Uncle Sam is most de sirable.” 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book **Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 





LEARN WATCHMAKING Relined, profitable | 
labor, Competent 

wenalways indemand Weteach it thoroughly in as 
Many Months as it formerly took years. Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
studying, Positions secured, Hasy terms, Send for 
catalogue. 

St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE of stories, articles 
ME A WRITER eee De- 
elopyour talent, 
We teach thoroughly by mail. Pe aie ilattention to 
each student. Prospectuson request. FF usy payments, 


EMERSON SCHOOL., 151 f.8t.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


4 Times Faster 


1) and better, at 1-4 usual 
cost, right i your own 


















CIVIL SERVICE viii yore 


Prices, Saraplé lesson aud dustrated catulowue FREE. 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N. J. 


THOSE wishing compositions. essays or 


debates, or if you want your work 
criticised and punetuated, send self-addressed en 
Mrs, C.K. 
Mla, ROOFS D, 











Velope with sfamp and one dotlar to 
Fort 


Sharp, Deposit, 












« THE ‘‘UNIVERSAL”’ 
I A Perfect Duplicator 
‘> at a Reasonable Price 
Prints 50 to 75 copies in ten 
thinutes Of anything you 
write or draw with Ven, 
Pencilor Typewriter. 33.25 
comple te. 
No Gineor Gelatine, 
booklet Free 


419 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


1 ANNOUNCEMENTS $ 
Wedding 50 or INVITATIONS 2% 
Two Envelopes for each. FE xpress paid. 100 calling 


cards, 50c, Printed and engraved s: amples on request. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. Box A, Painesville, Qhio 


: s es 
’ ‘ 
D 
: 





L. Reeves Duplicator Co. , Migrs., 
































708-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Their Aims, Methods and Advantages 


Nearly seventy years ago (November 
4, 1840), there was established in Boston 
the first teachers’ agency in America, 
probaby the first in the world. This 
was the project of Samuel Whitcomb, 
= His purpose was “to supply teach- 

sof either sex, and with any required 
qualification, to schools, seminaries, or 
families in any part "of the United 
States.’ Among the men of that day 
who approved of his project were Horace 
Mann, Samuel G. Howe, Edward Ever- 
ett, and Daniel Webster. This agency 
required Mr. Whitcomb to travel exten- 
sively in New England and was con- 
tinued for several years. Regarding his 
work he says, “The best men and 
women in the country write me approv- 
ing of the idea and wishing me success. ”’ 

Since his time, many teachers’ agencies 





| ton, Chicago and the other leading cities 
| of the United States. 


' publie schools in every state and terri- 
| tries of the world; 


/ is not merely national but international. 


have been established in New York, Bos- 


¢ This growth has 
resulted in the placing of teachers in the 


tory in the Union; in private schools, 
colleges, and universities all over the 
United States and in many other coun- 
in England, France, 
China, India, South America, 
business, therefore, of the 
agencies of the United States 


Germany, 
ete. The 
teachers’ 


Such a growth of business could take 
place only because of a real demand for 
the work of the agencies and the perform- 
ance of their part of an actual and val- 
uableservice to teachers and to employers 
alike. This service appears in distribu- 
ting the product of highly endowed educa- 
tional institutions through distant and 
sparsely-settled communities, and so 
broadens their influence and extends their 
helpfulness... A teacher in a moderately 
paid position finds a greater opportunity 
and a salary which his ability merits. 

In their capacity as distributors and 
organizers of the educational product of | 
the country, the assistance of teachers’ 
agencies is sought by the directors of 
every kind of educational institution. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


70 Fifth Avenue 
eee ——_._New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
Ww 








at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, Me 6. PRATT. Mer. 
9 FOUNDED 
|Edmands Educators Exchange °°%.57 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE 
E, J, Edmands, Mer. 101 Tremont St, 


for those who send Ane of REFERENCES and (25 ets.) Postage. 


BOSTON, MASS, . B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bide, WILKES. BARRE, PA, 








24 Good Photographs For $1.00. Send us a cabinet 
photo, or any other good picture of yourself, and $1.00, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
and we will make 24 copies, 214 in. by 314 in, and mail 


them to you promptly, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, Aibany, N. Y. 
For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has been building upits business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, 








Seattle, Washington. 





MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. : 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Feg.” Write us for particulars 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 2 nvows ea: | 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 9 Mrs, Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Manager. 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Early registration is advised, Write to-day for application blank 





Sth year, First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
Ke nore officers. Direct recommendations 

sachers wanted for emergency calls, 














AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
DENVER 


ill Departments of School and ¢ 


PLACING 
Jusiness Men's Cleanmy | louse 


Investivates and Recommends Lea hers tor 


PROGRE vi Nt FI NAL METHOD 


tablished 1903 We have filled e the 


We Cover the Entire West and South Southern Office, Albany, Georgia 




















THE NORTHWEST IS THE “FAIR SALARY BELT” 


N OR T H ‘The Inte uational System Announces that in future it will limit its 





ing, Music and Drawing, IP hysic al © ul ture, Playgrounds, ele, , tondvantage, 





From the university to the kindergarten, 
from the professional school to the fam- 
ily, requests come to the agencies for 
assistance in selecting presidents of uni- 
versities, professors and teachers in | 
every department, for tutors and gov- 
ernesses, teachers and assistants of every 
grade. School committees and directors 
not satisfied with accidental and local 
applicants reach out more broadly 
through the agency for candidates. Gov- 
erning boards and trustees of academies, 
colleges and universities avail themselves 
of the wide experience and acquaintance 
of such agencies. 
As aresult of such wide search and | 
broad inquiry, teachers, instructors, pro- 
fessors and college presidents are able to 
transfer their services from one part of 
the country to another and from one | 
grade of employment to a higher and 
better paid position with the least possi- | 
ble trouble and expense. No position is 


Positions Guaranteed: 


agency business to specialists. We can place competent teachers in the 
| departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
WEST | 


We cover the territory Westof Lake Michigan and the’ Mississippi River. 
NO eae Ba FEE. Write at once for next year. 


* INTERNATIONAL SYST 7 De apt. A. 
James H. Baste L, hs Box 613 Grand Forks, N- Dak. 














Northwestern Teachers’ Agency ty\cinns ne nn 
for promotion, The leading 


Boise, Idaho 


gency vacancies which offer the best opportunity 
Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. - - - 





Our Teachers’ Agency is really more cflicient because it is a 
regular departmentot the College, therefore has the coutidence of 
school authorities who callon us as they do no other ageney, 
Our influence and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee to locate well qualified teachers 
provided they registerearly, If we locate you then you pay us, if you are not located We forfeit our guarantee 
and pay you as high as $50.00 cash forfeiture, This is straig ht aud bucked by an endowed colleg Write tor 


blank today. TRACHERS’ BURE Al 2S. M.COLLEGE, Morrisville, Missouri. 








| THE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY meri cise Aceecs cries enc rit czvedionce ox ability to each ane invited 


| Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





entertain. 


POSITIONS of all kinds fee TEAC HERS | i PL AYS Speakers, Dialogues and 


Write us your qualifications. F Literature, ments, Cautiulogue bree, 





too small for the careful attention of a 
good agency in its endeavor to fill it, and 
no educational position in the world is 
too large for the agency to endeavor to 
furnish the best equipped men and wo- 
men in the country. The task of meet- 
ing the demands upon the agency for 
candidates and the process of finding the | 
best positions for given candidates re- | 
quires the possession of excellent educa- 
tional and business talents on the part 
of the managers of teachers’ agencies. 





Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. a Ind, | | Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio. 
For Kver) Department of 
- ey Work. As Publishers 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS | * i. Won ot Pnitinos 


*weare in touch with nearly all the schools in Che fi vi hovwinnge States: Arizona, 


Teachers’ Ageney School Directories,’ 
Now Mexico, North Dakote, Oklahoma 


California, Colorado, Idaho, Kunsas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and W yoming, 


cure Promotion, with ‘Laws of Certification 
of Teachers of all the States,”’ free to mem- 
bers or se he prepaid for Fifty Cents in ROCKY MT TEACH eG 
ee §IOL/VCy. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION, 


ee E't—"' How to Ap ply for a School and Se: 











stamps, mey Refunded if not satisfied. 
WRITE Us TO-DAY for free Booklet 

















Most of them are university, college, or 
normal graduates, men and women who 
have had experience in teaching, super- 


“HINTS LTO TEACHERS ABOUT APPLYING FOR POSITIONS.” Worth a dollar but sel!s 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio. 


READ fora dime, Order today. 





intending schools, or conducting educa- 
tional business interests of importance. 
They have wide acquaintance with edu- 
cational men and women and knowledge 
of the needs and requirements of the im- 
portant educational institutions of the 
country. They know the trend of edu- 
cational ideas and are acquainted 
with methods of instruction in many 
branches of knowledge. 

3y this equipment on the part of the 
managers of agencies, and by their ex- 
perience in the business, they have come 
to be specialists in their line. As this 


is an age of specialists the value of their 
work to the teacher desiring either a po- 
sition or advancement in his position is 
teacher | 





manifest. Every progressive 


THE WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ AGENC 


J. D. SEELEY, Manager, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
REGISTER FOR NEXT YEAR 


were established in 1910, aud operate in all states west of the Mississippi Kiver, and especially in 

Washing’ ‘on, Oregon, Iduho, California, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, ‘and 

Nevada, T he above is the high salary helt, (Result isour record.) For blank and information address, 

Carey, Idaho, or Tacoma, Washington. 
Ys 9 9 





The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 


emands for teachers than available candidates, 





You Should 
Enroll With 
{WE have more 
J) WEare are mendation Ayency 


Why ? Because \ We wive per atLuttention to your needs, . 


WE do an Interstate business, o i 
501-503 Livingston Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 














T. WH. ARMSTRONG, Proprictor, 
write us at once. We need 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION ‘e's, once. We need 


rural schools to State University. Have placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in 
good positions. No registration fee necessary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS'N., 681 Scarritt, Kansas City, Mo. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








For Washington and 
Lincoln Days 


Washington Day Entertainments. Readings, recitations, 
drills, dialogues, exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, songs, stories, 
and facts of great interest and help in preparing programs for 
all grades. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, 30 Cents. 








companion volume to 
Price, 25 Cts. 


Lincoln Day Entertainments. A 
the above. For all grades. Illustrated. 160 pages. 


We carry in stock many more books for this and other special days, also a 
complete line of blackboard stencils, small pictures, souvenir post cards, 
etc. Write for TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE, if you haven't one. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
521 S. Wabash Avenue ~ CHICAGO 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FR EE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers The 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US| Tell your “yr shont it or: See if they don’t oer 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lineoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....—__— Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children ana let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x 8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all me more. 

8* Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
‘ AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR-SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure‘them on the 
same nlan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. ##* After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
wil! pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 

















Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: | know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors, colieges, 

250-Page Catalog Frec. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, fispt. 46, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 











Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


Popular With Teachers 


On the right we illustrate a Biology Table 
adapted to Laboratories where the sections are 
few. @ he eight drawers provide places for 
individual students’ property—drawings, notes 
and dissecting instruments. ‘The two cupboards provide places for mi- 
croscopes and materials or apparatus in process of experimentation. 
kkach table will conveniently accommodate 8 students working in 


sections of four. 
Physics Table 


On the left appears one of our Physics Laboratory ‘Tables that has attained an un- 
among Physics teachers. It’ is very firm and substantial. ‘The 
clamps permit accurate adjustment of the crossbar. 
These tables can be supplied with lower ‘cupboard and 
drawers, if desired.® _ 

We have many interesting specialties in the way of 
Laboratory Furniture, as well as the standardized equip- 
ment. We can satisfy, your needs, whether for Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Kindergarten or Agricultural Work. 

Just ask for Catalog L. 





usual popularity 








LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS 














needs someone to understand his qualifi- 
cations and desires and to present them 
effectively in such places as will afford 


the most advantageous employment. 
When a person is ill, a doctor should be 
consulted; when a person wishes to in- 
vest money in stocks, he should consult 
a reputable broker of experience instead 
of wasting his time in asking a neighbor 
or chance passerby whether he has those 
stocks to sell. So an up-to-date school 





superintendent, principal, or parent who | 
is in search of a teacher of any kind con- | 
sults a teachers’ agency in preference to | 


depending entirely on his own acquaint- 
ances and friends. This custom is now 
so generally followed that both teachers 
and employers feel reasonably certain 
that they can best secure what they de- 
sire at the hands of experts whose busi- 
ness it is to have the particular kind of 
information required. 


ADVANTAGES TO TEACHERS 


(1) The hiss? Agency enables the 
young teacher to find a position suited 
to his particular qualifications. 

(2) Secures for the experienced teach- 
er promotion as rapidly as he demon- 
strates his ability. 

(3) Affords a dignified method of se- 
curing employment and advancement. 

(4) Saves the teacher the embarrass- 

ment of praising his own ability. 

(5) Prevents the unnecessary waste of 
time and money involved in applying for 


places for which the teacher is not fitted. | 


(6) Enables the teacher to secure ad- 
vancement solely on merit at a minimum 
expenditure of time, money and effort. 

(7) By expert representation of the 
teacher’s interest enables him to secure 
advancement without the humiliation of 
begging for a position. 

(8) Insures the teacher not merely a 
position but the best position to which 
he is entitled by reason of his qualifica- 
tions. 

(9) Gives the teacher expert informa- 
tion of requirements and educational 
conditions in all sections of the country. 

(10) Opens to the teacher opportunities 
in all parts of the country. 


ADVANTAGES TO EMPLOYERS 


(1) Enables the employer to secure 
well-qualified teachers without loss of 
time. 

(2) Prevents the annoyance of a deluge 
of written or personal applications. 

(3) Places in the hands of the employ- 
er confidential information showing both 
the weak and the strong points of each 
candidate. 


| 


(4) Eliminates the possibility of the | 


employer’s being imposed upon by 


candi- | 


dates whose character and record will | 


not bear investigation. 


(5) Holds teachers to a strict account- | 


abilility with employers—-thus prevent- 
ing the violation of contracts. 

(6) Gives the employer the expert 
assistance of men whose business it is to 
investigate and judge the qualifications 
of teachers. 

(7) Presents a limited number of can- 
didates—possessing the required qualifi- 
cations—thus saving the employer the 
necessity of investigating and weeding 
out the unsuitable. 

(8) Enables the employer to draw upon 
all parts of the country for the best pos- 
sible teacher. 

(10) Enables the employer to secure 
the best available teacher at a minimum 
expenditure of time, money and effort. 





I’ve made it a practice to put all my 
worries down jn the bottom of my heart, 
then sit on the lid an’ smile.—Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S, Government examina- 
tions to be held thoughout the entire ec ountry, during 
the Winter and Spring. 
from $600 to $1500; haveshort hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N105,Rochester,N. Y.,forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions available andgiving many sample 
examination nememinonadeieenay h will be sent free of ¢ harge. 


oe pa Sa Saar 
a Traveling 

ds of good ow open. No ) eeperiencs 
‘equired to wel tone <p tr varn Tire Payselling goode 
wh le you learn. Write for big list of positions open and 
Sectinopiass from hundreds of our students who earn 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest oflice. Dept 649 
mamovind SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 







































The positions to be filled pay | 




















January 1Qls 


I Ky seen 
School Pens 


As scholars 
write in their 
school days they’ll 
write during the 
rest of their lives. 
It’s important to 
have Esterbrook 


Pens 


are learning. 


while they 


At ail deaJers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


New York. Caimnden, N., J. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on me rit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Man omenede appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No politic = peu. Nearly 800,000 claani- 
fied positions. Common school education sufticient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


Simply furnish our free information of 
boarding schools to students who plan to yo 
We pay you. Write for detatls ; 














away to school, 


Association of Schools of the U. S. 
Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours under ple asant conditions 
and no fear of “lay-offs” or strikes. Ameri 
cane itize ns js or Ove rare clizible. Our 61 





FREE, without « vig ation. Write to-day. 


PAT TERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 1510 Rochester, N. Y. 











'The University of Chicago . 
HOME 


formation address ii 
B xnd Year _U. of C.(Div, W Chica Wineatt Tower 











CoPy THIS SKETCH 


andlet me see what you can do with it, You 
cari eakn 820.00 to $125.00 or. more jer week, 
. aif practic: i 






p 
fies ine to tench you pepolege 
President Wilson with Ge J starape ani dL will 
send vous test lesson pla iso collection of 
drawings showing pe mpivitities fo x YOU. 


LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


TH 








the asinine Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog ©. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPIL MEG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St.,  N. y. city 


Te 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach 
ers—men or women. Pleasant work, short 
hours,all holidays off, yearly vaci ation with 
pay, good salary. Learn at home, Diploma 
in six rey Cataiog free. 

El RG. ALCORN, President. 
American School of anbinge 52 MeLene Building, Cotnmbus0« 


os EARN 


























Learn ladies’, children's hatrdreasing (incl. 
marcel waving), complexton — improvement 
manicuring, removal supertiuous hair, overcom: 
ing loss of hair, reduction of double chin 44 
flabbiness by massage, removal of wrinkles 
Home correspondence courses. Kasay, fascinate 
ing, refined, unustal opportunities. Send for {te 
book, 100 pages, profusely illustrated, on Beauty 
Culture, proves how women, ail ages, are earning $1) to #4 
weekly: mailed FREE, Address: ELIZABETH BING, 
963, Station F, New York Clty. Write today! 
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Drawing ---Painting 
, Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


ge a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazineor Commercial [lus- 
trator; paintin Water Colors or 
Oil. Letus develop your tal. 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your tame and address: brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return miail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
| Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 861, Omaha, Nebraska 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


‘Yo test our methods of teaching by correspondence, we 
willyrant “Pree Tuit ion Scholarships” toa limited num- 
ber of new applicants for instruction in the following 

FREE TUITLON COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Salesmanship Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Li w ba Real Estate 
English Story Writing Automobile 
Over 100 branches included, Enrolin ent fee $5; 
tuition free to first applicants. Send us your name and 
wh! ress—NVOW—TODA Y—tomorrow may be too late. 

Kor “Free Tuition Scholarship? and full partic- 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, . Rogers, Ohio 











it now.” 
ulars, address 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vi ions with pay; thous 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient, 


This Book 


tells of about 800,000) protected 
positions in the U, 8. Govern. 
ment service, where there is a 
biy chance for you~if you want 
it -with sure and: generous pity 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of Is 
orover, 

Special money back guarantee J} 
if you write today for Booklet R,q 
1M0. TPIS FREE. 

Jarl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 











raining School for Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Registered by the State of Tilinois, ‘Three year 
course preparatory iistruction,  ‘Pheoretical and 
practical work throughout the course, 
hor information address 
MISS E.C. BURGESS, R.N, Supt., Box 31, Training School 
Michael Reese Hospital, - - Chicago 


VIOLIN, 
CORNET 


Class 














FINE TONE 


In order to introduce our 

wonderful new system of 

teaching note music by mail, Violin, Cornet.Gul- 

tur, Piano & Organ will give you dandy instrument Absolutely FREE 
aid guarantee to make you a player or nocharge, Complete outfit 
FREE, Special offer to first pupil, write at once. Slingerland’s 
Correspondence School of Music, Dept.6, Chicago, til. 





American College ©! Psi?! 
Education 
Includes Schools for Physical Directors and Play- 
vround Workers, Mid-Year class begins February 
tad. Attend a recognized school, We offer courses 
Ju ‘Pheory and Practice, including Aesthetic Dancing, 
Athletic Phiys,Gumes and General Athletics, Faculty 
obexperts, Unequalled record of successful graduates, 
We own our quarter-Of-a-million-dollar building, 
juchiding swimming pool, tennis courts, large gym- 
hasium, ele, lor detailed information address 
SECKETARY, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 42nd & Grand Blyd., Box 22. 





The Key To Success 


t aT: 
© Stop forgetting | 


The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
fcan make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select: thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces, Kn 
ables you to coucentrate, develop 
self coutrol, overcome bashfuluess, 
think on your fect, address an aud- 
dence. Easy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students, Write today for copy of 
my book, “How to Remember” 
and Copyrighted Memory test Free, 
also how toobtain FREE. copy of 
my book ** How to Speak in Public.” 


Frof, 
Dickson, 


Principal 
Dicksoa School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bidg® Chicago, Il), 
to write forthat 


OH! I FORGO New Catalogue 


—e Certificate, Diploma, Degree Courses 
by Mail. Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Texas* 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Book Reviews 


‘The Progressive Music Series—Book 
| One and Book Two.’’ By Horatio Parker, 
Osbourne McConathy, Edw. B. Birge and 
W.O. Miessuer. 8vo. 144 and 176 pages. 
Silver Burdett & Co., New York. 

This series embodies the most modern 
ideals and aims not only of music, but 
of applied psychology and pedagogy as 
well. The books are written with refer- 
ence to the three well-defined periods of 
development during the child’s school 
life. The first period is covered by 
Book One, the Primary Song Book and 
the Teachers’ Manual. The second period 
begins with the fourth grade and is 
covered by Books Two and Three with 
the Book of Accompaniment. The third 
period is covered by Book Four. The 
music type is large and clear. The songs 
have been selected with great care, with 
a view both to the cultivation of a good 
taste and the learning of musical funda- 
mentals. 


“The Discipline of the School.’’ By 
Frances M. Morehouse. Cloth. 12mv. 
360 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., New 
York. 

According to L. D. 


Coffman, Ph. D., 


among teachers are due to weakness in 
discipline. And while ‘‘this fact has 
been recognized for many years, there 
has not be@n any attempt to formulate 


phase of a teacher’s work.’’ 


given te all teachers 
requires a solution all its own,—and that 
qualified by nature and is beyond human 
help. This volume by F. M. Morehouse 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
is therefore a pioneer. And to those 
who are worried by the problems of 


provea god-send. The first chapters deal 
with the general aspects of the situation 
and the theory of discipline. The latter 
chapters consider the concrete problems 


their solution. 


‘History of the United States.’’ By 
Matthew Page Andrews. Cleth. 12mo. 
412 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. . 

A particular feature of this book is 
its accuracy. Mr. Andrews makes use 
of only the best modern opinions, so 
that in his History you get facts as un- 
adulterated as scholarship can get them. 
Recent discoveries have cast discredit 
upon many pleasant and unpleasant tales 
of colonial days. The romantic account 
of Jamestown so favorable to John Smith 
is now considered the product of Smith’s 
self-abetting imagination. The book is 
concise and at the same time presents 
all that is of value to the student and to 
the general reader. The experience of 
the author as instructor in secondary 
schools has shown him that the history 
of our country may be made one of the 
most attractive of all subjects, and this 
idea is fully earried out in the book. 
The book is admirably illustrated with 
many pictures and maps. 


“A Course in Citizenship.’’ By Ella 


Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Fanny KE. Coe, Mabel Hill and Mary 
McSkimmon. Cloth. 12mo. 689 pages. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


ume is not indicated by its title. It is 
not a dry thesis on abstract civic duty. 
It is a manual for the ethical, civic and 
moral training of a child from its third 
or fourth year to adolescence, presented 
in a clear, usable and interesting way. 
The material is divided into grades. 








Every Teacher and Pupi! needs a 10c 


SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER. 


Hundreds of thousands in use. 


Especially 


adapted to the pocket, school room or desk 
iMlast for months. Will not break the lead, 


waste the pencil or litter the floor, 
justable blade shaves like a plane, 
prices to teachers in dozen lots. 


The ad- 
Special 
Send a 


dime and get one. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
: ; 


| SEARIGHT MFG. ( 
147 W. Columbia Street, 


Detroit, Mich. 











who writes an interesting introduction | 
to this book, 20 per cent of all failures | 


| the principles underlying this important | 
It has | 
been taken for granted that no specific | 
help upon questions of discipline can be | 
that each situation | 
‘Tree upon request, 


a teacher deficient in discipline is dis- | 





Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life Size Crayon Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier 
Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, ete. 

Size 22 x 28 inches, Price each (unframed), 20 cents; six for 
$1.00, postpaid, 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak» 
black enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and secure- 
ly packed for shipment, each $1.45; any two $2.75; any three 
$4.05; any four, $5.35; any five, $6.65; express extra, 


Artotypes— 
Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
aswell, A-seriesofthe highest grade reproductions, furnished 
it moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: 
The Angelus (Millet), “‘Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby Stuart 
(Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), 
Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann) The Colosseum, The 
Forum, General Washington on Horse, (Faed), The Gleaners 
(Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return tothe Farm (‘Troyon), 
rom and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine 
Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower 
(Millet), Spirit of 76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landscer), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), 
The Windmill (Van Ruysdael), 


Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents ; any 
two, $1.50; any five, $3.50; any ten $6.50, postpaid. Any of 
these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (un- 
framed), $1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, Postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of 
the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for 
shipment, each $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three, $5.80; any four, $7.70; any five, $9.60; any 
six, $11.50, express extra, (If hand-colored Artoty pes are wanted, add 50 cents to cost of each.) 
Catalog mailed free, 


Books Every Teacher Needs 


By Joseph C, Sindelar, A Day Book for Teachers, 
252 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Alhambra G, Deming, Principal Washington 
With 40 cards for 


Morning Exercises for All the Year. 
Contains 808 morning or opening exercises for all grades, 

Language Games for All Grades. By 
School, Winona, Minn, Designed to establish The habit of correct speech, 
pupils’ use. 96 pages. Cloth, Price (with cards) 50 cents. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments, By Joseph (. Sindelur, 160 pages, Price 25 cents, 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph ©. S:ndelar. Price, 30 cents. 

How To Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Amos M. Kellogg. Price 25 cents, 

Our 128-page 1915 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed 

Every teacher should have a copy! It isa guide book to the best of everything. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. jee 


316 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Jil. Pathan eel eral 

















school discipline this work will certainly | 


of school life and offer suggestions for | 


The contents of this remarkable vol- 
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AUTOMATICALLY 
FEEDS 5000 
SHEETS PER 

HOUR 


DERMATYPE DELIVERS 
PERFECT 
DUPLICATES 


HERE 


ALMOST 


i Snow mimeograph doesn't copy. It duplicates. It doesn’t make 
something that looks like the original. It makes an exact counter- 
part of the original itself. And that’s the reason it is the most efficient 
means ever devised for the reproduction of typewriting of all kinds. 
And that’s the reason more mimeographs have been sold than all 
other duplicating devices put together. And that’s the reason the 
mimeograph is finding such extensive use in all departments of our 
public schools and colleges. Our new booklet “K”’ is loaded with 
“food for thought’? for school people. A postal—today—to the 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, will bring it. Rotary mimeograph 


prices, range from $30 to $160 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


9 © Prepared Especially for ‘Teachers, b 
Seeley’s Question Book pei stacey, prot) bY 
goRy in the New Jersey Suite Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and jomt author of ** Every Day Viaus.” 

The title ‘Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant, There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘‘Seeley’s’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
nained above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: 
FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Secley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 


teaching the various subjects. 
Secley’s as being the ouly Pedagogies] Question Book published, @Q SECOND. By (Questions covering 


every conceivable phase of each subject. (THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, Jt is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, 
supply such gnaterial as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the yaried field 
which they must cover, 
These Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are Just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking, 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies Geography Special Day Programs Poems and [emory Gems— 
Stories—Heips in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 


Which the teneher 





The Most Attractive and ( Volume 1 .. Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Usetul Set of Books ever Volume II ... ....Winter Plans rice umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for Teachers | Vol | ee Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 
















EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








» ° COMPILE ) ANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments COMMIS ARRANGED I 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, nade up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in Connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents, Cireat care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general Collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by Consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 


Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages ( size page 5'. x 8! inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 





: © Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practi cal Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-tive pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading —Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 





Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 

Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work, It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions —a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 

PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections."’ 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘*Home 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 


operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, z 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
T Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. ; 
ree ee easertalneceat lentares ® { at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 


Some entertainment features are provider 0 , 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 


mon branches, ' ‘ : 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 


ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


kay For various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side, ~@% 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Grade I is called Home. Each month 
has a chapter in which appropriate Jes. 
sons are taught, for instance, in Septem. 
ber, *‘Kindness to Playmates,’’ in De. 
cember, ‘‘Making Others Happy,’’ jn 
June, ‘‘Care of Plants and Flowers,” 
Grade II is ‘‘School and Playground,” 
Such topics as Sympathy, Helpfulness, 
Gratitude, The Golden Rule, are treated, 
Grade III is * “lhe Neighborhood.’’ Grade 
IV is “Town and City,’’ and includes 
such topics as “Care of Public Prop. 
erty,’’ “‘Public Health and Charities,” 
**Good Will among all Classes of Citi- 
zens,’’ ‘*How we can Help our Com- 
munity.’’ Grade Vis ‘*The Nation” 
under which are such topics as Pioneers, 
I. Pluribus Unum, Patriotism, Friend- 
ship with Other Nations. Grade VI jg 
“American Ideals;’’ Grade VII, ‘The 
U. S. and the World, and Grade VIII, 
‘*The World Family.’’ The book is inter- 
spersed with poems and quotations and 
references for reading. Ex-President 
Taft has written an introduction for the 
book in which he commends it highly, 
“Story of the Constitution of the 
United States.’’ By Alicia Barnard, 
Cloth. = 12mo. 160 pages. 40 cents, 


| Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, 


Here is an excellent work. The sub- 


| jeet may not at first sight seem inter- 
| esting, 


but that is just the book’s 
strongest recommendation, that it re- 
veals what a fund of facts regarding our 
Constitution is really highly entertain- 
ing. We are yrossly ignorant of. this 
yreat human document. School children 
never catch any enthusiastic desire to 
learn its origin, history and meaning 
from their teachers. And yet it was 
born in tragedy, developed in romance 
and reached maturity in the midst of a 
viory and triumph such as have made 
the whole earth wonder. Get this book 
for yourself and your children. 

“The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic, 
Klementary Book. ”’ 3y George Alex- 
ander, edited by John Dewey. — Cloth, 
I2mo. 3800 pages. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

The aim of this arithmetic is to in- 
culcate a ‘‘number sense,’’ so that the 
pupil may be able to apply his’ skill in 
manipulation of numbers to the every- 
day affairs and business of life. Then, 
too, the work is so arranged that. the 
teacher can drill for accuracy, which is 
an accomplishment more rare than is to 
be desired. This book is illustrated with 
pictures as well as diagrams. Every 
numerical idea is introduced by means 
of a concrete situation familiar to chil- 
dren. The pedagogical ideals have been 
adhered to throughout this series. The 
strongest and best instincts of the 
scholars are appealed to continually. 
The children are taught to think before 
they figure. It sounds strange to speak 
of dramatizing arithmetic, but it is done 
in this book with a convincing promise 
of producing right results. 

‘“Principles of Education.’’ By Eliza- 
beth M. Sewell. Cloth. 12mo. 134 pages. 
36 cents. Longmans, Green & Co, New 
York. 

This is a new and abridged edition of 
a book which has attracted much _atten- 
tion among the ‘‘Mothers’ Clubs’’ in 
England. The book does not deal with 
the technicalities of instruction in the 
common school. branches, but is devoted 
rather to the ethical features of teach- 
ing. It is suitable for mothers and fath- 
ers as well as teachers. Such subjects 
as the following head the chapters: Ill, 
Obedience, V, Justice, VIII, Forgive- 
ness, XII, Faith, XV, Truth, XVII, 
Vanity, XVIII, Temper, XIX, Purity, 
XXI, Principles of Religion. The book 
is full of valuable suggestions and direct 
advice upon vitally important subjects. 

‘*‘A Far Journey.’’ By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. 12mo. 352 pages. Many illus- 
trations from photographs. Price $l? 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This is a story of achievement and 
will rank with “The Promised Land, 
by Mary Antin and ‘‘Making of @ 
American,”? by Jacob A. Riis. Some 
twenty years ago a young Syrian lande 
at New York with nine cents in his 
pocket, to seek his fortune in the New 
World. ‘Today he is pastor of one of the 
most famous churches in America. ‘ 
sides the splendid inspiration of the 
to her pupils, the teacher will find the 
description of Syrian life, which occupl@ 
(Continued on page 8) 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Fairy Stories of the Moon. 
#27 Kleven Fables from Alsop 
24 More Fables from Ajsop— 
429 Indian Myths—ush 
140 Nursery ‘Tales— 7avlor 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguir 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People— Part I 
2 Jitthe Plant People—Part II 
#20 Story of a Sunbeam—AM/i//ey 
431 KiltyMittens and Her Kriends 
History 
439 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
#10) Mother Goose Reader 
tooS Kirst Term Primer—J/aguise 
430 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

33 Stories from Andersen— 7usli7 

34 Stories from Grim—Zuavlos 
436 Little Red Riding Hood) Aerfes 
“#97 Jack and the Beaustalk—A’es/er 
tos Adventuresof a Brownic- 
Nature 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Litthe Wood Friends—J/avue 
*io Wings and Stings—//alijaa 

41 Story of Wool —A/ayne 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

43 Story of the Mayflower—A/e Ca be 

45 Boyhoodot Washington—Aeris 


too, Boyhood of Lincoln— Aerie) 

Literature 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Chath 


4152 Child’s Garden of  Verses- 
S100 SON 

206 Picture Study Stories for Littl 
Children Cyvanston 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

ohz Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swc/h 

ggo Kuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—AMaguive 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
446 Puss in Boots and Cimderella 
#47 Greek Myths— Adingensmith 
448 Nature Myths—Me/cal/ 
460 Reynard the Fox—/est 
102 Thoumbelina and Dream Stories 
446 Siceping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Resler 
175 Norse Legends, l—A’e7ter 
176 Norse Legends. Il—A’ertes 
4177 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Jorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlceCale 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—AlZarvne 

51 Story of Flax Alayue 

52 Story of Glass—//anson 

453 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop Mayne 

135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


203 Little Vlant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—PartI, Story of Teaand 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
board—Part II, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hboard—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Slory of Washington—Reztere 
7 Story of Longfellow—AleCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owe7s 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bash 
*54 Story of Columbus— McCabe . 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCaube 
_57 Story of Louise M. Alcott—Bush 
*sy Story of the Boston ‘Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands- 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Alc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—#akes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Fakes 


Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


‘Limp Cloth Binding 


Dlied also in limp cloth 








becubemenines 


Mitel 





PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


in the school. 


| 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 
The tities indica- 
ted by (*) aresup 
pinding at 10c per copy. 


( HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Many new titles in this list. 
66 Child Life in the Colonies III 
(Virginia)—Bakes 
68 Stories of the Revolution 3 
(Kthan Allen and the Gicen 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—AlcCahe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
"ta> Story of Franklin—/azis 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*1606 Louise on the Rhine and in ticr 


and 


New Home. (Nos. 707,705, 1 « 
the stortes - from “Seven Lath 
Sisters”? by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landsecrgnd 
Bonheur—/elticr ew 
Literature 
35 Goody ‘Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*07 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (tor 
ard, qth and sth Grades, 
*207 Our Animal Friends and Tow 
to Treat ‘Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/avou 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
#75 Story of Coal--McKane 
70 Story of Wheat—//alisjaa 
#77 Story of Cotton—i own 
Conquests of Little Plant People 
Peeps into Bird Nooks I—A‘e sve 
Stories of the Stars—A/elve 
too5 Kyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
's Story of Lincoln—Aerter 
*50 Indian Children Tales—ush 
7s Stories of the Backwoods— 
479 A T,itthke New Kngland Viking 
st Story of DeSoto—/alfeld 
‘so Story of Daniel Boone—Aesler 
83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
sy Story of David Crockett—Aertles 
$5 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 Americay Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison )—/as7s 
SS American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—ush 
8g Fremont and Kit Carson—-/udd 
gi Story of Kugene Field—AACabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mclve 
207 Famous Artists Il--Reynolds 
and Murillo Cranston 
243 Famous Artists-— III — Millet 
tay8 Makers of Kuropean History- 
Literature 
yo Fifteen Selections from Tong- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksimnith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
iit, Water Babies (Abridged 
Aingsley 
*771 Tolmi of the Treetops--Gi 1m 
#172 Labuthe Little lake Dwellet 


Alice 


anil 


Book 


The 





sz, The Story of Franklin, 
Are, (Cirades 4 to 7.) 


Tennyson’s Birthday, and the 
Read: No.47, Knoch Arden, 
(Grades 6 to 9.) 


Clay. (Grades 5 to 7.) 
General Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19th. 
(Girades 5 to 7.) 
and Kit Carson, (Grades 4 to 6.) 
Moezart’s Birthday, Jan. 27th. 


contains story of Mozart, 


*173 Tara of the Tents—Gyimes 
195 Night betore Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland— Cariol/. 
*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
g2 Animal Life in the Sea—AL sve 
*93 Story of Silk~ Brown 
94 Story of Sugar—Aerler 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—iown 


and 
and 


in 








Joan of Arc Day, 
No, 1x2, The Story of Joan of 


General Putnam’s Birthday, Jan. 7th. 

tion, Which includes the Story of Putnam, 
day the Velegraph was invented. Jan. 12th. 
r No, 147, Story of King Arthur, 
No. 487, 
(Girades 3 to 5.) 
No. 187, Story of Webster and 
(Grades 8 and 9, ) 


(Grades 6 to 9.) 
No, 225, Tennyson's Poems Selected, 
American Inventors, containing the story of dison and Morse, 


i /ebster’s Bi Jan, 18th. 
Daniel Webster's Bisthday re Webster’s Bunker Hill Address. 


John C. Fremont’s Birthday, Jan. 2Zist. Read: No. 49, The Story 


Read: 
(Grades 4 to 7.) . ih 
McKinley’s Birthday ,Jan, 29th. lead: No. 145, Story of McKinley, (Grades 5 to7) 


Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Offer: 
FE. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogper FROM MOST 


"139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—enton 
280 Making of the World— //erndon 
281 Builders of the World—//eindon 
*283 Stories of Time—Aush 

History and Biography 


16 Explorations of the Northwest 
8o Story of the Cabots—AMcAride 
y7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
gS Story of Nathan Hale—AMcCabe 
yg Story of Jefferson — AeCabe 
100 Story of Bryant-——A/c/ee 
lot Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— Douglas 
*1o6 Story of Mexico—MceCahe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Alc ler 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—A/eCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—AL Bride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*17g Story of the Flag—akes 
185,Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 
1gt Story of LaSalle—A Bi ide 
*217 Story of Florence Nightineale 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Aa7 / 
232 Story of Shakespeare— Gremes 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Pani: 
ma Bush 
life in Colonial Days— 77//ing- 
hast 


Literature 
*8 King of 
~—Ruskin 
¥9 The Golden Touch—/law/horne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History im Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—/lawthorne 
‘180 Story of Aladdin 
Baba—Lew/s 
*182 A Dowol Flanders—De la Ramee 
*1isy The Nurnberg Stove—LaNamce 
“tSo Heroes trom King Arthur— 
tug Whiltier’s Poems—Selected 
‘gg Jackanapes—/: wing 
*900 ‘The Child of Urbino 
Ramee 
#908 Heroes of Asgard 
Neary 
for2 Stories from Robin Hood 
#23; Poems Worth Kuowing 
Ii—Intermediate—/aron 


#oxn 


/ 


the Golden Rivet 


and of Ali 


—he la 
Selections— 


Bush 
Book 


(Grades 6 t0%.) No, 


Jan. 6th. Keud: 


tead: No, 160, 
(Grades 4 to 6.) 


(Grades Sto 8.) 


Read: 


[ Nature 





Heroes of the Kevolu- 


Read: No, 101, The Story of Robert Ke, Lee, 


No. Four Great Musicians, 


AND 


of Fremont 







which 


Books Suggested for January Reading 


While all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are suit- 
able for reading at any time, we suggest the following for January 
reading because of their association with January events. 
Emancipation Proclamation Signed by Lincoln Jan. 1, 
Story of Slavery by Booker 'T. Washington, — . 
of Lincoln, which includes the Emancipation Proclamation, 


Beniamin Franklin’s Birthday, also, Je 
(Grades 3 and 4,) 


763. Read: No, 286, The 
128, Speeches 
(Grades 7 to 9.) 


No. 


SIXTH YEAR 


*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—Ale ler 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois— 
Patterson 


Geography 


114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (l.on- 


don and Paris)--Push 
115 Great Kuropean Cities- Il 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
168 Great European Cities—Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti 
nople) —Bush 
*246 What Il Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*o47 ‘The Chinese and Their Country 
AL. Paulson 
*o85 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
*116 Old Knglish) Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Aush 
117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 


*i60 Heroes of the Revolution 
164 Stories of Courage—/iush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*18% Story of Napoleon—Aush 


Stories of Heroism—/ish 
Story of Lafayette Hush 
Story of Roger Williams 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
*o04 Story of William Vel! —//a//ock 
#086 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—auskelt 

seg Story of Georgia erry 

511 Story of Mlinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

514 Story of lowa— Melee 

515 Story of Kentucky—ubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Shinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
528 Story of New Jersey—J//utchin- 

son 

533 Story 
536 Story of Penusylvania 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
5)6 Story of West Virginia 
517 Story of Wisconsin 
Literature 


*189 
197 
195 


Galbreath 
Maish 


of Ohio 


Shawkey 
Skinnes 


10 The Snow Image—/awthorne | 


‘in Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 

412 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
meg 

402 Rab and His Friends 

toy Three Golden 
thorne * 


~114 


Brown 


Apples—//aw- ' 


405 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- | 


thorne * 
26 The Minotaur—//awlhornue 
118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthorne 
*y1ig Bryant’s  Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 ‘Ten Selections 


and 


from Longfel 


low--II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 





“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not avail- 
able for their pur- 
chase by the school, 
and you, as teacher, 
are really interested 
in your pupils having 
these books, some 
way will occur to you 
for providing the 
necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 
















|The [nstructor Literature Series 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom, 


| 5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each 
book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. 
History, Industries and Literature. 


It contains, in addition to 


They include Fables, Mytins, Nature, 








STORIES OF THE 


REVOLUTION 














M sar. Each 
iography, 


121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
fronsides, and other poems) 

‘122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 

Aiowning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 

Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 

Snowllakes—//awlhorne 

162 The Pygmies—//aw/horne 

nt The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 

The Story of Perseus 
23 Kingsley'’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
225 Tennysomt's Poems—selected 
For various grades 
229 Resp@usive Bible Readings— 
64 The Story of Don Quixote—Aush 
*284 Story of Little Nell Swath 


SEVENTH YEAR 


161 


, 


Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

"14 Kvangeline— Lone fellow + 

*is Snowbound—JIl Arliser + 

"oo The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump —/lawihorne 


123 Selections fiom Wordsworth 
(Ode on JTmmortalitv, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections Shelley and 


from 
Keats ‘ 
125 Selections from 
ol Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennyson—//a/lock 
‘149 Man Without a Country, 
Hale 4 
*ig2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections tromthe Sketch hook 


The Merchant 
as told 


The 


—/iving 

196 The Gray Champion llaw- 
thowme 

13 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/ving 

*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 
toa1 The Oregon Trail 
from Parkman) 


(Condensed 
GAMES 


*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ill-—Granmmar 

38 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
Part 

39 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part Il 


*241 Story of Hiad—Church (Cond.) 


4 


*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond,) 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
"17 Knoch Araen—TZennyson | 
"IS Vision of Sir Launtfal—Lowe// + 
"tg Cotter'’s Saturday Night-/ias ust 
423 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
mith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
12g Julius Cesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIII Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections ‘ 
142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Cantol + 
154 Scott’s Lady’of the Lake- 


Canto II + : 

143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems— Longfellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

1s0 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I1l ehstes 

*i51 Gold Bug, The ue 


153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
. 


Poems—yron + , 
155 Rhoecus and Other | Poems— 
Lowell + 


156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ 

16g Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Sith 

170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

271§ Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 4 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison * 


4236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel— SvotZ 


“Introduction and Canto I | 
+ These have hiogrvaphical sketch 
of author, with tntroduction or 
explanatory notes, 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 


the Instructor Literature Series 5¢ edition with the understanding that if they are not found satisfac 
tory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


\ CONUENIENT POINT 
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41 New Paper Cutting Designs........ »15e 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
50 Drawings Color, assorted....+.- oaetec 
44 Large Drawings to Color...scsesseee .26¢ 








12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Colorecesceces Se 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color..ese.eeeeelSc 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color, like above... 6c 


& Large Physiology Drawings...... seaseue 
New VWrimary Arithmetic Cards......ce0ee. l5c 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards......18e 
8 Intermediate Languag PPICLUPES . oe00e eFC 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Send a money order for at least 60c worth of goods and ask 
for a copy of Teachers Bulletin to be included free. 


48 Indian Pictures, in splendid accoutrement, with names, size 7x9, book form... .35¢c 
Brown or Carbon-tone Victures, 16x20, Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; Angelus; Ilomeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for 60c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, assorted subjects.,...cccccscccecceccccccecccc15C 
20 Outline Maps, 84x11; U. $S., Continents, Groups, States—name maps.........10c 
Large Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, 3 for..cecesese+ Ze 
16 Common Birds in Natural Colors, each 3x4 inches, with descriptionsscesece 15« 


woes 16 Common Birds to Color, each 6x9 inches, drawn from above sct.....cececeees 10c 
V i 4. 


Entertainment, all grades; 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Wash., 25c; Lincoln, 25c; Dist. School Dialogues....25c 

he Beginner’s Outfit for one child.......80¢ 
The Beginner’s Outfit for two children, .$1.40 
The Beginner’s Outtit for four children, $2.20 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings..... &c 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10¢ 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c Tickets—Good, Verfect or On ‘Time, 100 for 10c 
farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject..... 10¢ 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste........16c Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64 set..25c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste.......16c Jatta’s Business Exercise, for all grades 
Word Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 16 Manual Training [exercises for Loys. 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 3c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 


Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for...10¢ 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Vaper..... l5c 







Letters and Figures, 34-inch, on cards....30c How to Teach Phonics....secssecscesss 
Ifints and Devices for Teachers..........20e How to Teach Reading, Vrimary........ 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 1c 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day....../ 
25 Vublic School Report Cards.......... 1c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..... I3c 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils—Best Ever Made— Postpaid 


Sunbonnet Rabies; Overall 
Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
i Grapes; Cattails; Mol- 
Birds; Roses; loinsettia. 


Borders, each 5c. 
Boys; Brownies; 
Turkeys; Pumpki 
ly; Bells; Santa; 

Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typi- 
cal Pilgrim er; Log Cabin; Tur- 
key Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa 

Driving Fight Reindeer; Santa Going Down 

( Ss: 

( 








iimmney $ iunta Filling Stockings; Christ 

ld; Washington on Horse; Flag;  Pro- 
gram; Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large 
Iliawathe Wild Indian on = Torse. Name 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Colored Chalk, Very best, dozen assorted, 15c; 


Blue Stamping Powder, per bag, 10c. 








Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 
$c. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
: fellow; Columbus; Field; [eskimo Man; Ks- 
kimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Ilorse; Cows; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Special Stencils. Vifty different susywork 
“4 Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15¢; Forty Different Mhonic 


Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, United Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Tive-inch 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Ornamental Alphabet,  20c;) Twelve-inch 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, Plain Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for scat work. Alphabet, 25c; Seript Alphabet for Black- 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c. board, capitals, small letters and figures, 
United States; Europe; World. complete set, 10c. 


Read Our Best Offers 


About Teachers Bulletin 


Bulletin 
12 
one-half pound, This Bulletin has 
recently been Z >. 
Latta and his force of competent dred thousand primary and — rural 
rural teachers, It is 
hints and devices and 


Teachers 


pages Y by 








primary and 
full of new 








like this: 


rural school 
seven pupils 


daily.’ 





or 25¢ or 
free if you 











60c¢ worth of 
primary or rural teacher who is not pleased with Teachers Bulletin 
may report te us and we will refund the price paid and allow the 


Bulletin as a present. SJsn’t this fair? 


Other School Supplies 


money-saving 
this Bulletin challenges the world for 
service and cconomy to the rural or reads as follows: 
primary teacher. One teacher writes 


eight grades, 
letin and Latta’s Book for Teaches 

make it possible for me to provide 
profitable seatwork for every pupil 
while I hear i 


“T have taught sixteen terms of 
and now have twenty- 


You may order a copy postpaid 
you may have a copy ( 
purchase not less than you need to pay only 25¢ if you 


About Latta’s Book for Teachers 


Latta’s Took for Teachers, re- 
inches and it weighs vised ane enlarged, contains 288 
pages, 9 by 12 inches, and it weighs 
nearly two pounds, Over one lun- 


contains 64 


prepared — hy 


teachers are using this splendid book 
daily, and every mail brings us un- 
solicited letters of appreciation, One 
very -late letter from a rural teacher 


Indeed, 


suggestions, 


“Only Latta’s School Supplies for 
me after this. Your book for Teach- 
ers is perfectly grand. I have often 
wished for such a book—-it far sur- 
pases all I have ever hoped to find. 
Vlease send me the following articles 
listed in your book and as my order 
this time amounts to $4.15, [ twish 
you would include another free copy 
recitations of Latta’s Book for Teachers. I 
want to send it as a Christmas pres- 
ent to a teacher in South Dakota.” 

The postpaid price is $1.00, but 


enrolled — representing 
Tour’ Teachers Bul 


thirty-six 








purchase not less than $ worth ; 
of school supplies at the same time. If your order for school supplies 
amounts to not less than $4.00 you may ask for Latta’s Book for 
Teachers free. Do not wait—order now. 


school supplies. Any 


Postage or Express Extra 






Ask your 









Send a money order 
If you allow too much for postage, “4 ‘J } 
| will return it in stamps with the goods. ms aad 


ome Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling, 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
NN \ WwW and be sure to include enough postage. 
Neue oe 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colrs, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c 

Cordboard for sewing cards and construc- 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20¢ 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)......25c 

Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 lIbs.).....25¢ 

Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)..... 60c 

Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.).15¢ 

Hektograph, 834x114, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 

Hektograph Paper, 84x11 (6 Ibs.).......50¢ 

Iektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c 


Address J. S. LATTA, 








Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 02.)..30c Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 0z.)...... 15c 
Rubber Type Vrinter for making charts, Scissors, 4%4-ineh, blunt, dozen (18 0z.)..60c 
H-inch type (6 Ibs.)...cccccccsccccesHlecO Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 0z.) 48c colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........25c 


Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 

20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c¢ ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 0z.)....10e 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10c¢ Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
Raffia, natural (1 Ib.)...ccccccces 90000eeL8C fold, dozen (6 02)... 00.000.» seeect8C 
Ratfia, colored, name color (% Ib.)..ee0-.25c¢ Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.) 





Raftia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.).....+2-10c Beginners Tracing Pad (5 02.).ccceeeeee 6€ 
Reed, per pound, No, 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 U.S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz, (1 1b.)..35¢ 


medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser.......40¢ (4 oz.) M-in, 10c; %-in, 12c; 34-in.....15¢ 
, 


Inc., Box 19, Cedar Falls, Iowa 











Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. Both aflirmative 
and negative $1.00, either 50e, Complete discus- 
sions Jper thousand words, 

Exseys, Oratious, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Mauuscripts of all kinds revised $1.00 per 
thousand words, 

Subscriptions taken for any publication, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 

















MENand WOMEN 
WANTED 


for U.S, Government positions, $65 to $150 a month. 
Annual vacations, Short hours. Thousands of ap- 
pointments coming. Hundreds appointments every 
month, “Pull” unnecessary, Farmers eligible, Ex- 
cellent chances for teachers, Write immediately for 
free list of positions Open to you. FRAN AIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. N93, Rochester, N.Y. 


Wanted 10000 Teachers 


To test ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 
“Itis simple and detluite” and the results 
are WONDERFUL. Read ‘‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading’ in Norma} In- 
structor-Primary Plans for Sept. 1914. 
For free information address 


G. W. LEWIS, 


4806 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Also ARTHUR F, —. ianten, 22 Bedford Street, 
trand, 








DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 











subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 6) 


almost one-half of the book, a great 

geographical help and of wonderful fas. 

cination, There are many _ interesting 
| photographs from Syria. The story js 
' simply written and the trials which the 
lad passes through in the new country— 
the adjustment to new conditions—are 
| told in such an intensely interesting way 
and possess so much delicate humor that 
the book is sure to be enjoyed by young 
and old. 


“The Art of Story Telling.’’ By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Small 12mo. — 268 
pages. Price $1.00. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 

“The Art of Story Telling’’ has for 
its mission to awaken in the hearts of 
teachers and mothers a keener percep- 
tion and a higher appreciation of the 
artistic and ethical value of story-telling, 
Part one is devoted to story-telling in 
the home and in the school; how to 
choose stories; the use of the story; the 
joy of story-telling, etc. Jingles, fables, 
folk-lore and myth and hero stories are 
treated, besides other kinds of stories, 
There are forty-five splendid stories 
given in full in the second part of. the 
book. Teachers who wish to use this 
art profitably will find in the volume 
both help and inspiration. 





“The Sewing Book.’’ By Anne L, 
Jessup. 8mo. Cloth. 120 pages. Many 
drawings. Price 50 cents. The Butter- 
ick Pub. Co., New York. 

This is one of the best textbooks on 
sewing that we have seen, and will bea 
boon not only to the specialist of that 
branch of domestic science but to the 
rural and town teacher who would like 
to introduce some simple sewing lessons 
into the curriculum. The lessons are 
presented in a graded sequence of. in- 
struction, each step leading logically to 
the next problem. In the garment-mak- 
ing underwear is first taken up, then the 
simple gingham dress, and finally the 
graduation dress. Many drawings illus- 
trate the various steps and designs. 


**Mother Goose Rhymes and Tunes,” 
‘‘The Dansant for Little Folks,’’ “Pie- 
ture Songs Old and New.’’ (Playtime 
Melody Library). By Raymond Perkins. 
Illustrated by Paul Woodroffe.  Board.! 
4to. Each 32 pages. Each 50 cents 
net. Hearst’s International Library Co, 
New York. 

There are three of these books on our 
desk with the titles given above. The 
paper, printer’s workmanship, music, 
general appearance, especially the highly 
artistic illustrations, all are exception- 
ally fine. Mr. Woodroffe is a true artist. 
The efforts he has expended in the dec- 
oration of these songs is worthy of a 
more serious cause. To those parents 
and teachers who approve of Mother 
Goose and kindred entertainment for 
children these books ought to prove very 
acceptable. Children will love the pretty 
melodies and will acquire an apprecia- 
tion of rhythm unconsciously. It is ad- 
mittedly a wise thing to get children to 
sing some because they like to, every 
day. 


“Practice Work in English.’? By Mari 
etta Knight. Cloth. 12mo. 206 pages. 
Price 60c. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. : 

The avowed purpose of this book is 4 
little unusual. The writer states in the 
preface that the design has been to have 
a2 minimum of explanation and max! 
mum of practice in the supposition that 
the teacher will prefer to do the teach 
ing. This is all very well and indeed 
quite desirable when a_ teacher feels 
thoroughly competent to teach grammar. 
And doubtless there are many who Wil! 
rejoice in a book so full of material and 
splendid material, for illustration am 





analysis. It is a book for secondat) 
schools. The classics have not om 
called upon for sample sentences; " 


most of the exercises have been ;. 
nished—quite unwittingly—by the pup! 
of the writer. 


“Manual of Play.’’? By William By” 
Forbush. 12mo. Cloth. _ Illustrate 
353 pages. $1.50 net. George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. ; 

A glance at the contents will gine 
| general idea of the scope of this time! 
jand valuable volume. It begins wi! 
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A Printing Outfit 


Enormously increases the educational power of 
Grade School, High Schoo! or College, It furnish- 
es fascinating employment, radiates knowledge, 
instructs in spelling, syntax, syllabification, capi- 
talization, punctuation, grammar and word use; 
it makes good, caretul workmen out of mischiev- 
ous, careless boys. It helps to equip the young tor 
the real business of life—no matter what line of 
activity isadopted, _ é 

We furnish all particulars and complete suitable 
outfits at $200 to $1000. We have several printed 
estimates. Send for our expert help. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


New York, Chicago, Washington, St, Louis, St, Paul, 





Kansas City, Seattle, Omaha, Datias, 











RIGHT SIDE 


4 (d 
OURHAL oF coon XS 





$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents the Copy 
Charles R. Skinner, Publisher, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Special Rates to Teachers—Double Number for De- 
cember—A Good Cheer Gift for Christmas. There is 
“The Bright Side of a Teachers’ Life.” Write About It. 
Four Prizes for Best Four Articles. Send for Particulars. 


Medals and Badges 


FOR 
School, College & Music 


9 Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 








fo, 701 
Gold &1 00 
Silver 50 





RINGS & MEDALS Ml 
C.K.GROUSE CO, CATALOG FREE 
NorTHATTLEBOROMass.Box A4 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free 
upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 dozen 3 
SILVER PLATE, 150 gach; $1.50 dozen, 

BASTIAN BROS. CO, 539 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N, Y¥. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. (ate eF ieacnore. 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 











‘S 





Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, | : 
occasional study. 


Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 


Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO.,. WARREN, PA. | 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
loods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T.S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 


ORATIONS, pose Rela. * er poe i 
P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 
LEARN SPANISH 4)i2052" sith “erg BUST: 


Address Steiner’s College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
























We have permanent positions with guaranteed sal- 
_ ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educa- 
tional work. Address, The Frontier Press Com- 
pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 








To Every Recognized 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sending 2 Cents in stamps to cover cost 
of mailing and handling we will send 
A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF 


“UNIVERSAL PEACE”’’ 


With beautifully engraved title page. The 
ew Anthem of The Brotherhood of Man, 
m By Jack Mahoney, 
Writer of “Kentucky Days” “Goodby, Betty Brown,” Ete, 
This march song bas been indorsed by a number 
of prominent persons, and is being used iv many 
Schools and Colleges throughout the country. 
When writing kindly state school or college 
with which you are connected, Address: 
JACK MAHONEY, Music Publisher, 
226 West 46th Street, New York. 


“The House of Clean Songs”’ 











the ‘‘Home Playroom.’’ Chap. II is 
‘“‘The Home Yard and Gymnasium;’’ 
Chap. IV is ‘‘What Children Play at 
Each Age;’’ Chaps. VII and VIII treat 
of dolls. Chap. IX is called ‘‘Self-Di- 
rected Play;’’ XI, -‘‘Plays of Mimic 
Life;’? XVI, ‘‘‘Constructive Play;’’ 
XVII, **Games;’’ ‘ ‘Play for Girls;’’ XX, 
‘*Plays of Moral Value;’’ XXII, Sun- 
day Plays;’’ XXIII, ‘‘Fifty Play De- 
vices; XXV, ‘‘Community Plays;’’ 
ete. It is the chief aim of the writer to 
provide a handbook that will help moth- 
ers and teachers to ‘‘use and stimulate 
the love which children and young peo- 
ple have for imaginative and construct- 
ive plays, without precedent and un- 
hampered by rules.’’ The book tells pa- 
rents and teachers how to play with their 
children. It gives a list of home-made 
toys and a graded list of the standard 
toys and their makers and approximate 
price. The work is more than suggest- 
ive and stimulating, it is informing and 
practical. 


**Poreigners’ Guide to English.’’ By 
Aznio Beshgeturian. Cloth. 12mo. 280 
pages. Mailing price 72c. World Book 
Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The author of this helpful volume is a 
teacher of English in the Boston Eve- 
ning Schools, to which a great number of 
our new citizens resort to equip them- 
selves for the complex life in a country 
where education counts for much. The 
grasp and rapid mastery of our language 
is an essential thing. The impression 
among immigrants is that English is 
difficult to acquire. This book is de- 


first lessons are simple with results that 
are appreciable both by teacher and 





| gible. 





| consideration and understanding of the 








pupil. Those peculiarities most confus- 


| ing to foreigners are made easy in this 


volume. Every day words and idioms 
are made familiar. Such grammatical 
rules as are important are made intelli- 
As art is the language common 
to ail mankind, the method begins and 
continues for some space by using draw- 
ings of objects to indicate the meaning 
of words. . 


‘The Teaching of Biology in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ By Francis E. Lloyd, 
A. M., and Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph. D. 
Fourth (revised) edition. Cloth. 12mo. 
491 pages. $1.50. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

The reason for this book according to 
F. KE. Lloyd in a prefatory note, is 
that too many teachers attempt to teach 
Botany and Zoology without an adequate 


problems which they are called upon to 
faee. Botany is no lqnger a special or 
It is a constant ele- 
ment in the standard curriculum. _ Biol- 
ogy leads the botanist not only into the 
examination of plucked and dying flow- 
ers, but into the experimentation with 
living, growing plants. The writers think 
that nature study could have vastly more 
influence in determining the culture de- 
velopment of children if more scientifi- 
cally and intelligently presented. This 
book aims to fit the teacher to present 
Biology acceptably. 


“Pathfinders of Physiology.’’ By J. 
H. Dempster A. B., M. D.. Cloth, 8vo, 
66 pages. $1.00. Detroit Medical Jour- 
nal Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

To those interested in the history of 
the development of the medical profes- 
sion this unusual volume will prove very 
acceptable. The writer begins with Har- 
vey and his discovery of the circulation of 
blood, after a cursory glance at the Re- 
naissance and a reference to ancient anat- 
omists. From Hippocrates to Harvey, 
through nearly 2,000 years, the knowl- 
edge of human anatomy made scarcely 
any progress. Galen (130-200 A. D.) 
contributed much general information; 
but his observations were made upon 
lower animals ‘‘on the faith of which he 
expounded the human’’ animal. Yet for 
1000 years his works were authorita- 
tive. Chapters are given to such 
topics as Physiology of Digestion, Res- 
piration, Nervous System, Cell Theory, 
etc. The scientific ‘‘pathfinders’’ who 
advanced the at present accepted theories 
are named and spoken of at length. The 
book is not too technical for the layman. 





The highest culture has a direct ten- 
dency to command sincerity in others.— 
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signed to encourage the learner. The | 


DP tt LL 
Send for a small order \ | 

of the *‘101 Best Songs’’ and \j’ 

let it win its ow way into your 

regard and that of your pupiss. 

Make up your own mind whether 

this collection—representing so 

many years of painstaking, careful 
selection—is not the dest for the pur-\ 
pose at any price. 


The “101 Best Songs’ 


is exactly the book you want and need. We have sold a million and a 
quarter copies by giving a better book—not merely for less money—but a/most 
free. And we believe you will like it as well as the other legions of users. 


%z A Copy Don’t judge its value by the price. After 


you've tried it you'll say it is better worth a 
Cc half dollar than many you have seen. Price alone 
couldn’t sell 1,250,000 copies; it took quality to do that. 


luster bedi HK 


3c a copy, in lots of 100 or more, F. GO. B. Chicago 
70c per dozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid 


%Ko obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or over may be made up partly of "101 Songs” and partly of ‘“Beginners’* 
provided you cannot use 100 copies uf either one, 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


Beginner’s Book of Songs 


Very usefua in teaching little tots and 
beginners. Simple songs, exercises, 
rote songs, etc. Sold at same low prices, 


The (able Company 


1116 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Books for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


Dostpaid Tostpaid 
A Study of Child Nature ................... $1.07 | The Vision of Dante (reducer) ......... . 80 
In Storyland (stories for children) ...-. - 108 | Offero, the Giant.............0000.....cccc08 55 
Misunderstood Children.................... 1.07 | Notes on Froebel’s Mother Play Songs 
Two Children of the Foothills............ 1.09 (By Jean Carpenter Arnold) 1.14 
(Practical application of Mother Play Songs) Genetic Construction (By Jessie Davis) 
Some Silent Teachers......................55 1.07 (Orgunized hand work for lower grades) ,27 


PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR A WORKING LIBRARY 
Published by 


National Kindergarten College, Box 30, 2944 Michigan Blvyd., Chicago 
















FREE 


LET YOUR PUPILS EARN IT 


BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
ONLY 30 BUTTONS 


OW is the time for every school or room to have a big 
N flag, “Old Glory” isan indispensable feature of every 
occasion requiring special decorations, and the sight of 
“The Stars and Stripes” floating in the breeze every 
day keeps alive the patriotic spirit in the children, 

Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to 
their parents or friends, Sénd us the proceeds and 
we will immediately forward this handsome tlag pre- 
paid, free of all charges. 

The flag isa good big one, 5 ft, x 8 feet., with 48 
stars. Fully guaranteed, Money returned if not satis 
factory. Write Now. 

As reward for promptness, we will also send a 
pretty silk flag, 10x15 inches, to those forwarding the 
proceeds from the buttons within fifteen days, 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
364 Pike St., - Covington, Ky. 








All Nations 

















Hamerton. 





SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of coustantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives w pretty effect of the national colors 
They can be eusily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging, 
You furnish only the nails or tacks und the work is done, 

The entire set of twenty will be seut postpaid for only fifty cents. Kither half set for only 
thirty cents, You will never regret this investment. Tlie mottoes will puy for themselves 
hundreds of times each year. Sev list below. 


Half Set No. 1 
Try. Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am [ Doing Right? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Suile is Sunshine. 
If | Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
God Sees Me. 
Think. 
Do All the Good You Cau and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It, 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canve. 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know [t. or Only Think You Do? 
Hlow Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ” 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right, 
There isa Right Way. ‘bere are Many 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
‘Truth, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - Nashville, Tennesee 
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} At sacrifice prices. 
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‘Book Bargains 
| For Individual «4 School Libraries 


During the past twelve years we have done an extensive 
Library Book business, and have carried a large stock of books 
of various publishers, and by mailing three hundred thousand or 
more catalogues each year have placed these books in thousands 
of libraries throughout the country. 

The Instructor Literature Series and other books pub- 
lished by us have assumed such Jarge proportions that we find 
it advisable to devote all our effort to these books and have 
therefore concluded to 


Close Out Our Library Books 








Space does not permit listing the books 


offered below. 


| but you can make no mistake in ordering under the conditions 





HERE ARE OUR OFFERS 
1. Fifty BOOKS fiir! rion te to sume $1320 
2. Fifty BOOKS Titre! tron? sete 8.00” $1082 
3, Fifty Books ince rout S50 tose. Mf G30 
4, Forty Books tii! ron toe to'sonces” $10:28 
J, Forty Books iii! irud'ssc to suo.” § B28 
6 
| 
§ 





FF 


» Forty Books isin ron ise to tie ee 50 
. Thirty Books iii." mieond...... > O22 
. Thirty Books (ene rok'sse io'sto0. 2" $700 
9, Thirty Books tistics’ trom'ssd ec wf 5:25 
10. Twenty BOOKS ati, poe ee soo.” $5.68 
11. Twenty Books patie oe te suo. 
12. Twenty Books Wiidivs ton teste. 
13. Fifteen Books patie ee coc soo” 
14, Fifteen Books paiiisker, posse vo si00, 
15, Fifteen Books vaictigze esas et bY 
16. Ten Books (ert som itoe ss 'si00 Yt S994 
17, Ten Books tiie! tron asc'to s.00n 50 
18, Ten Books titers? sromise to teeny Pt Ff D.15 
These prices are fully 30% lower than those 


quoted by the largest mail order companies. 


All are good cloth bound books. Just such as we have been 
regularly supplying to School Libraries. 
Prices are for books delivered to you. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
Order by Number. 


Our Guarantee 
If on receiving the books you are not perfectly satisiied with them 
and prefer to return all of them and have your money back, advise us 
at once to that effect and we will immediately give instructions for re- 
turning and refund your money when books are received. 

Every order will have the personal attention of the manager of 
our book department in order that you may receive the best possible 
assortment, and if you will send a list of the books now in your library 
we will see that none of your titles are duplicated. Also please state 
whether for your personal use or the School Library. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


80 
10 
31 


3.65 


3.11 


All charges prepaid. 


























Schools and Bird Protection 


Mr. John KE. Edwards, the county su- 
perintendent of Allegany County, Md., 
who is urging all his teachers to add 
the study and pretection of birds to their 
school activities in order to arouse in- 
creased interest in all school work, has 
formulated the following plan of opera- 
tion for Farm Journal Liberty Bell Bird 
Club work in the sehools under his super- 
vision which is well worth the notice of 
eteachers in other sections. 

1. Kach school should build two or 
three bird-houses in the vicinity of the 
schoolhouse. 

2. Each child should bring daily a 
small amount of grain to the teacher to 
he used for feeding the birds during the 
winter. Feeding should begin early, 
hefore cold weather drives the birds 


3. A clear space near the schoolhouse 
should be selected for the feeding ground, 
and birds should be fed there daily. 
(Bread-crumbs and grain. ) 

4, Inthe wintera piece of suet should 
be nailed to a branch of a nearby tree. 
Birds love suet in cold weather, 

5. A pan, or other vessel, of water 
should be kept near the feeding ground. 

**Many of our sony and what we call 
summer birds go South in the winter,’’ 
says Superintendent Edwards, “not be- 
cause our climate is too cold, but because 
the birds can find no food in the North. 
Thousands of birds, partridges and pheas- 
ants died from starvation in this country 
last year. Teachers will find it easy to 
yet their pupils interested in saving the 
lives of our feathered friends. Have 
your pupils begin at once to accumulate 
a grain supply for the winter. 

**Get each pupil to sign the following 
pledge and send it into The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
which will send a badge-hutton free of 
charge to remind each pupil who signs 
the pledge always to protect our feath- 
ered friends. 

THE PLEDGE 

“*T desire to become a member of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club of The Farm Jour- 
nal, and L promise to study and) protect. 
all song and insectivorous birds and do 
what I can for the Club.’’ 


Corn Lessons for Country Schools 

For the benefit of children in rural 
schools suggestions for a series of les- 
sons on corn are about to be issued by 
the U. S.. Department of Agriculture. 
The average production of corn in the 
United States is still below twenty- 
eight bushels per acre despite the fact 
that in almost every section of the 
country yields of more than 100 bushels 
per acre have been obtained. The dif- 
ference indicates in a measure the value 
of proper instruction in growing corn. 
The spread of boys’ corn clubs all over 
the country has also emphasized the 
need of corn study in rural schools. 

The forthcoming bulietin contains out- 
lines of twelve Jessons covering such 
important points as the different kinds 
of corn, ways of judging corn, seed, corn 
crop rotation, best kind of fertilizers, 
proper cultivation and the food value of 
the crop. Suggestions for the proper 
observance of corn day have received 
consideration. Rural school teachers, 
especially in the great corn-growing 
states, will find the bulletin a valuable 
aid in the work of stimulating in their 
charges a healthy interest in sound 
agriculture. 

This bulletin will be published under 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 617 
‘“*School Lessons on Corn,’’ and copies 
will be sent free as long as the supply 
lasts. 


Child Labor Sunday, which has been 
observed for the past eight years, falls 
this year on January 24th. The National 
Child Labor Committee will try to secure 
improved child labor laws in’ fifteen 
states this year, and believes that the 
12,000 clergyman, school superintendents 
and teachers from every state in the 
Union, who cooperate in the observance 
of Child Labor Day, are among its most 
powerful allies in securing legislation 
whether state or federal. Those who 
wish .to observe Child Labor Day in their 
churches or schools can obtain literature 
on the subject, free of charge, from the 
National Child) Labor Committee, 105 
Kast 22nd Street, New York City. 
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A New Arithmetic 


“The Chadsey-Skinner Arithmetie,’’ 
By Charles kK. Chadsey, Ph. D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich., and 
Hubert M. Skinner, Ph. D.. Elementary 
Arithmetic, 250 pages, 35 cents; IJnter- 
mediate, 262 pages, 45 cents; Advanced, 
272 pages, 45 cents; Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Co., Chicago. 

Publisher and author ought to have 
good reasons when placing a new Arith- 
metic or series of Arithmetics on a 
market which could be considered already 
fairly well supplied. The reasons for the 
new Chadsey-Skinner Arithmetics seem 
clearly to lie in the books themselves, 
Here is something really ‘‘different.”’ 
Mere difference, however, would not 
necessarily recommend a book, unless 
there was genuine merit in the differ- 
ence. Only the Elementary book of the 
series is before us complete but sample 
pages of the others are given, so their 
quality may be judged. We cannot in 
the brief review possible give any sufli- 
cient description of the methods followed 
or fully explain the plan upon which the 
book is constructed, but we can in the 
words of a teacher who has examined it, 
mention comprehensively ‘‘its lucid ex- 
position, its vivid interest, its modern 
life spirit, its breath of correlated cul- 
ture, and its effectiveness in preparing 
the young pupil to do efficiently what is 
to be done.’?’ A notable feature of the 
Elementary book is its adaptation to the 
mind of the child in matters which many 
arithmetics have neglected. We would 
like to tell how, not alone the knowl- 
edge but comprehension of the units 
and tens are given, the = story of 
‘foleven”? and of ‘*twelve’’ and the 
progress into ‘‘teens;’? then how simply, 
clearly and interestingly the fundamen- 
tal operations are taught, and taught so 
they will stay by the learner. While 
this book represents the latest in the 
way of progress —“‘the 1915 model’’ in 
arithmetic it has not dropped, but has 
rather emphasized, those features which 
made for efficiency in the past. The line 
of the child’s natural development. is 
followed by making use of both eye and 
ear in uumber work, and by dealing with 
present facts and conditions in’ the outer 
world, and indulging the youthful fancy 
with interesting items. But for a full 
understanding of their various — good 
features, the books should be seen and 
examined. 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
met in Albany November 23 to 25. It 
was their first meeting in the grand 
State Education Building, and the 
teachers were urged by the State educa- 
tion authorities to feel that this  build- 
ing belonged to them in a very real 
and definite way. ‘‘The State authori- 
ties would remind you that this entire 
building is the office for the one-room 
country school and for the grade teacher 
as well as for the principal and the 
superintendent.’’ A more conscientious 
relationship between the teachers in the 
field and the Department of Education 
was urged by Dr. Finley, Commissioner 
of Education, in the opening address. 
Gov. Glynn gave one of the addresses of 
welcome to the several thousand teachers 
in attendance, and also received them at 
the Executive Mansion. Dr. A. M. 
Thompson, principal of the Brockport 
State Normal School, was elected 
President. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. meets at Cincinnati 
February 16 to 22. 


“The Bright Side of a Teacher's 
Life.’’ This is the attractive title of a 
good cheer gift for Christmas, sent out 
by Charles R. Skinner, former Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of New 
York State, and present publisher. of 
“The Bright Side,’’? a journal of good 
cheer, Watertown, N. Y. Write him. 





The Educational Tablet) Company, 5° 
well known through the manufaeture @ 
the Acme and Ideal Series of uniform 
school tablets and paper, have added 4 
general line of school supplies, including 
schoo! furniture and equipment to their 
line. They will sell direct. to teachers, 
school boards, or to dealers. All. sup- 
plies will be carried in stock at Kala- 
Inazoo, and prompt shipments will be 4 
point. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


“GRAPHIC DRAW- 
ING BOOKS” 


One book for each of the Grammar Grades. 
Beautifully gotten up—protusely ilustrated in 
color and black and white. Price per set 
(Special to Teachers) postpaid...... - $1.00 


PRANG’S “TRANS- 
PARENT WATER 
COLORS” 


Transparent Water Colors put upon Color 
Filinsin Bookletform, Self-Blending Colors, 
Especially adapted for coloring maps, outline 
drawings, Card Coloring and Landscape work, 








Book No. 1 postpaid ..............e.00e 10 
Book No. 2 postpaid...... ae 
Book No. 3 postpaid .......... WadeaKse 50 


PRANG “DYIT”’ 


“Dyit” is anew dye put in collapsible tubes 
in dilferent colors. A Dye that is fast, easy to 
use and inexpensive, ‘*Dyit’’is ideal for dye- 
ing reed and raftia and for general craft work, 
Dyes allfabrics, Works well in cold water. 
Price per tube..........10 cents, postpaid 


PRANG“MODELIT” 


“Modelit” is a high grade Modeling Ma- 
terial. Dustless, antiseptic and does not 
harden under any atmospheric conditions, 
Two colors—Gray Green and Light Brown, 
Price per pound........ 45 cents, postpaid 

Why not write for our 
“Art Alaterials Catalog’? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


ENGLE'S PRIMARY HELPS 


Our line includes 
Word, Number and 
Sentence Builders, 
Phonic Tablets, Per- 
ception Cards, 
Spelling Boards 

Phonic Charts 

Reading Charts 



















New Drill Cards 


(Like Cut) 4 3x7 


EC Add.—Mult., 
Set, 45 cards......... 50e 
Sub., 45 cards.........50€ 


DRILL CARDS—3)x7 (With Signs) 

No, 3 Set—All Combinations in Add., Sub.,Mult., 
Div. also fractional parts; 176 cards, $1.75. Post- 
paid $1.90, 

No. 2 Set—All Combinations in Add,, Sub., Mult. 
and Diy., to 12—100 cards, $1.00, Postpaid, $1.10. 

Price List Free 


J. L. Engle, Box 419, Beaver, Pa. 





GOOD THINGS FOR WASHINGTON’S 
AND LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAYS 


By Marie Irish 
Not only the head but likewise the heart of 
Young America must receive its training and in 
every child of our nation there should be developed 
alove forour country and its heroes. Thestudy 
of great men developes greatness; the study of 
patriots develops patriotism; the study of good 
men developes character and since in Washington 
and Lincoln are combined goodness, greatness and 
patriotism they should play an important part in 
child culture. This book, ‘Good Things for Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays’ contains forty- 
four original Recitations, Monologs, Readings and 
Memory Gems and twenty-four Exercises, Dialogs, 
Songs, and Drills, all suited to these occasions. 


. Theselections coverall ages and a generous supply 


for cach day, Price, paper cover 25 cents, postpaid, 





Supplementary Readers 
for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays from 
The Instructor Literature Series 


No. 4 The Story of Washington, Grades 4.6 
No, 45 Boyhood of Washington, Grades 2-3 
No. 158 Washington’s Farewell and First 

q Inaugral Addresses, Grades 7-8 
No. 5 Story of Lincoln, Grades 4-6 
No. 204 Boyhood of Lincoln, Grades 2-3 
No, 128 Speeches of Lincoln Grades 7-8 


Price 6 cents each or 60 cents a doz. postpaid 
Stencils for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays 





No. 300 Washington Portrait No. 303 Lincoln Portrait 

No. 301 Washington on Horseback No. 752 lincoln Log Cabin , 

No. 302 Martha Washington No. 753 Lincoln Home, Springfield 

No. 150 Washington's Tomb No. 754 Lincoln Monument, Chicago 

No. 751 Mt. Yernon Home No. 755 Boy Lincoln Studying 

No. 775 U.S. Flag No. 756 Lincoln Splitting Rails 

rice of Stencils, 5 cents each or 50 cents a dozen, postpaid 


F —Order by number — 

_ "or a complete list of our Entertainment Books, 
Supplementary Readers and Stencils, see our Cat- 
alog No. 51 which we will be glad to send you. 


Hall & McCreary, 438 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


§p 1 Weassistin preparing orations, 

1 essays, lectures, Club, papers, de- 

and p bates, Our service is high grade 
rompt. THE RESEARCH BUREAU, 

, Room 333, 503 Fifth Ave., New York 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Health in Rural Schools 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice is calling attention through its pub- 
lication to the need of proper medical 
and sanitary supervision of rural schools. 
It is pointed out in the Public Health 
Report, that despite the fact that the 
necessary requirements for school hy- 
giene are known, rural communities have 
been slow to take advantage of this 
knowledge, because of the ‘element of 
expense and the want of trained sani- 
tary advisers. The lack of sanitary su- 
pervision in the construction and main- 
tenance of rural school buildings and of 
medical supervision of the pupils was 
revealed during the recent investigation 
carried out by officers of the Public 
Health Service, during which 859 schools 
in nine States were inspected during the 
scholastic year. 

In a number of rural communities it 
was found that the school attendance 
was small, although the child population 
of these districts was relatively Jarge. 
It is believed that due attention to the 
proper construction, equipment, and 
maintenance of school buildings and the 
proper adjustment of the curriculum to 
the capacities of the child will largely 
prevent such absences from school and 
will reduce juvenile delinquency. The 
neglect of sanitary supervision of schools 
in these communities results not only in 
injury to the child through inability to 
take advantage of the opportunity for 
intellectual training by reason of the 
presence of otherwise preventable and 
curable defects, but also in actual calcu- | 
lable monetary loss through loss of time | 
in school attendance. 

The duty of the State with respect to 
safeguarding the physical and mental 
health of the school population is patent. 
The necessity of this protection to rural 
communities is great because, according 
to the 1910 census, there are 3,000,000 
more children in attendance in rural 
schools than in urban. Furthermore, 
medical inspections in this and other 
countries have revealed a high percent- 
age of physical defects among children 
that are largely preventable and curable. 
There are numerous children in rural 
communities who are suffering from de- 
fects of this nature by reason of the 
want of skilled medical advice. 

In the course of these investigations 
one officer of the Public Health Service 
found more than 10 per cent of the pu- 
pils in twenty-one rural schools suffering 
from trachoma, and more than 20 per 
cent, in eleven schools. The neglect of 
sanitary precautions will favor the con- 
tinued spread of this disease, and the 
only hope for complete eradication lies 
in the education of the rising generation. 

The paper concludes with the recom- 
mendation that wherever full-time health 
officers are not available because of lack 
of funds the rational combination of the 
duties of health officers with those of the 
medical supervision of schools would 
make the employment of such an officer 
practicable and profitable. 


The One-Room Country School 
_ Nothing has had a greater influence in 
this country than the one-room rural 
school; nothing has been a greater bless- 
ing. And it will continue to be a foun- 
tain of blessing under new conditions of 
life as well as under the old. True, it 
can’t do much for football, and its base- 
ball teams have singular ways of their 
own; it doesn’t promote weekly dances, 
it has no secret fraternities, and it 
usually doesn’t have either an official yell 
or official colors. The house is small, 
the pupils number only twenty-five or 
thirty, and if bigness were greatness it 
wouldn’t count for much. And yet the 
one-room country school is the best place 
in the world for a child to get his ele- 
mentary education. More indivjduality 
and more personal initiative are de- 
veloped there than are possible in a large 
school. The fact that most or all of the 
eight grades are taught in one room is 
an advantage to the children rather than 
a disadvantage: the younger learn from 
the older and the older are constantly 
reviewing their studies by listening to 
the recitations of the younger. The 
school, being composed of children of 
various ages, is more like a natural com- 
munity than is a city school composed of 
only one or two grades. | 

Instead of talking about abandoning | 














AND PRIMARY PLANS Wu 


We want every reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
to have a copy of our beautiful Catalogue of 


‘The Perry Pictures 


It contains one of the One Cent Pictures, one of the Two 
Cent Size, and one of the Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
Send 5 two-cent stamps for it. If you send at onee and 
mention this offer, we will send the Catalogue containing 
also one of the Extra Size pictures on paper 9x12. The 
Catalogue contains 1600 miniature illustrations. It tells 
about the Half Cent, One Cent, Two Cent, Seven Cent, 
and 7% Cent Pictures, 

Order February Birthday Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens NOW. Size 5144Xx38. 
One Cent Each for 25 or more. : 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Department 13. - - Malden, Mass. 





Suzannne Huygens 








At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


: R ts has been perfected, The “Modern” Duplicator contains no glue or gelatine. 
HE ay? ALWAYS “REMEMBER THE MODERN DUPLICATOR,” 

Kvery Business and Professional Man should own and Operate a **Mod- 
ern” Duplicator, IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate (fac simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Kxaminations, Socitations, Letters or anything can beduplicated in one 
or more Colors at the sametime., Sosimplea child can use it, Lasts for 
; years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, 
complete, S4.50— Less SPIECTAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers, of 20 per cent, or $3.60 net. 
Booklet of other sizes free, Address the manufacturers, 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fitth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pu. 


\\DERN DUPLIa> 

















Woman’s World, Household Magazine, Farm Life, People's 


@ 
Popular Monthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, all one year for 
hdc. Alltive with Normal Instruetor and Primary Plains for 


$1.50. Mention this paper, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


= Favorite Songs 
Favorite S 























= nis A. Song Book for all Schools. Big Valuc. 61 
Te adl eae) ‘ A . re vg * 
= Songs with Words and Music for Five Cents. — It 
&, is just what you want. It contains the choicest 
bh, . e ‘. e 
! = and best collection of old favorite songs ever pub- 
\ id NM lished. Bound in attractive colored paper covers 
rs be > 
; = Price, 5c postp’d. No Reduction for Quantities 
~ - At the price your school cannot afford to be without this soig book 
aageenaneee Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we wil! 
paper refund your money, 
Price 5 Cents CONTENTS 
“Wa Ciood Night, Ladies Onward, Christian Soldiers 
eee Hail, Columbia Robin Adair 
All Together Home, Sweet TLome Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
America How Can L Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 
Annie Laurie In the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Routed) 
Auld Lang Syne Juanita Soldier's Farewell, The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Just Before the Battle, Mother Song of a Thousand Yeurs 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Last Rose of Summer, The Stars of the Summer Night 
Blue Bells of Scotland, ‘The Lead, Kindly Light Star-Spangled Banner, The 
Blue-Eyed Mary Lilly Dale Sweet and Low 
Catch the Sunshine Long, Long Ago There’s Music in the Att 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Love’s Old Sweet Soug Those Evening Bells 
Come, With Thy Lute Marching Through Georgia Three Blind Mice (Hound 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Massa’s in the Cold Giround Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Durling Neliy Gray My Bonnie Uncle Ned 
Dearest Spot, The My Maryland Vacant Chair, The 
Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar My Old Kentucky Llome Watch on the Rhine 
Dixie Land Oh, Wert Thou in Catld Blost We're All Noddin’ 
Kvening Bell, The Old Black Joe We're Tenting Tonight 
Mag of the Free Old Folks at Home When Swallows Homeward ity 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Old Oaken Bucket, Vhe Work, for the Night is Coming 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs speciatly selected for use inthe Chicago Sehools 
The contents comprises 38 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Oe ean, 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “Tlome Sweet Tlome.’ “Tenting on the Old) Camp 
Ground,” The Star Spangled Banner,” Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle’ aiid miaty others 
is pages substantially bound, Price, 10¢, $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. Weaver. A new wid choice collection of Songs for 
opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, livery song in the colleetion 
underwent acareful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢c. $4.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—lopular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and fulloflife while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, (5c. $1.50 per dozen, 

MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This book grows in popularity every year inspite of the 
many new books gotten out. 61 pages, manila covers, Price, (5c. $4.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D, isnot bone ove = — . vy 


and several pages of 





and Responsive Scripture Readings. 6) pages in all, Kyery song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Mach of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; .My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. Price, 5c. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 











STEELE'S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Soug; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 

ase A Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 





1 Gedinesiose 


} One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town: The Turkey Gobbler Said: 


The Way toSchool; There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son 
‘Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books vou 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 8c. $1.50 per dozen. 























La tinunt ' iwthé 
onmmeptneccinc SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 





Allthe Holidays, Uy Clara 

=] J. Dentou. Foralls es, The 
hook contains 39 dialogs, exer- 
cises und plays, and 31 recita 
} tions for the following: New 
Lincolu’s Birthday, St. 










( epee 
Paap . 
| 7OGdays> 


Ciera /Denion —_} 





day, easter, Arbor and Bird 
| Jays, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 
| July, Thauksgiving and Christ- 
jnas, The material is all new 
}) some Of 1b prepared expressly 
forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 


it Z jand adapted by the author, 
—— aA | Contents: The Minute Men, tot 
See se ese 

eed NM oS | Making the Best ol 


Things, for 5 girls and 5 bows, 
‘Tongues in Trees, 8boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 3% 
childrens Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 


Honerol Thanksgiving, 2b irks and P22 boys 5 Hang 
Moe tp the Stockings, PE girl and 2 boys > What 
Cliristiias Means, Ggirs; ete, 201 pages. 25 cents, 


Allen's Reciter for Little Potks. Containing ts 
briht recitations for children between the ages of 5 
aed it. Suitable for school, churchorpartor Pere 
wre aw few good ones fromthe Table of Contents: Ad 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, Phe Ballad of the 
room, Phe Biriehy Pine, bssay on dens, Phe New 


d BO. Old Uneleat the Circus, Frogs at School, 
and a great many others suitable for tots, 25 cents. 
All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. | 
Penton, Phese dialogues lorolder pupils have been 
cotpiled trom the writings of the most popular 


American authors, The book coutains twenty-tive 
dalonies, also Complete directions for presentation 
\iso contains a blew pieces tor little folks and special 
occasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Chiristiias, Con 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature's Feet; 
Hird Dinkogue: Chosen Princess; Christmas Night; 
Dr, Johmoy’s Visit; excitement at Wettleville ; 
hairy Danees Fortune Teller: Four Seusons; [bow 
Johny Stopped Crying > Jane’s Legacy, Johnny's 
Guns May Day—A Moving Drama; The Midship 
han (Opercy; My Sister’s Husband; Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another; 
Piece ol News; Ruilroud Train; Six Little Maids 
jromie School; Ten Litthe Fingers ; Tree Assembly 3 
Vrials of a school Teacher, 25 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe 
cully tor young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginian Baker. Susie M. Best, Miaude M, Giant, 
Bertha ly. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only tour, eight, twelve, ar six. 


teen lite Something especiaths 


appropriate: tor | 


every tromth, aid: those suitable tor ay time or | 


COC STOM, Brightest gad nest) tisable collection 
published, Zo cent 








eee 


iii 
: The Year’s Entertainments ::::. 


srentest care tis been exercised that ouly the choicest and most approved select ious 


dering them, Phe ore 


Fin de Siecle Washington's Birthday Exere 
Cises, bor primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Recitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features, 15 cents, 

February Programs. [neluding Linecoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington's Birthday, Valentine Day and 
Longtellow’s Birthday. Ample material for render- 
ing these programs for all grades, Selected trom 
the Yeoar’s Mntertainments, le, 

Kin de Siecle Lincolw’s Birthday Exercises. 
For allerades, Practical and instructive, but de 
cidediy pleasing. Contains Lincoln's epiranmis, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
Sones, recitations and Class exercises or dialowues; 
allthatis needed for Lincoln Day, 1ocents, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A spectacular enter- 
tatninent ior Washington's Birthday, for either 16 
orltboys. Unique and original 1 cents. 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 

( foray occasion, in whieh Washingtows social life, 
sterling Miamhood aud courteous manners are por- 
traved, Tnoneseene Christinas is celebrated in rare 
Plantation style. Lively with old) planutation mielo- 
dies, By etlie Louise Koogle. Por grammar grades 
oradults, Fourscenes, s boys ands girls, or more 
willbe better, J¢, hours, 25 cents, 

Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection, Pi:- 
logues: The Flag of Washington, Phe binitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Mecting of the Washingtons, ALL Beeause fle Could 
Not Pella Lie. And plenty of good drills, exer 
cises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washingtows Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Phankseiy tag 
Day, Christinas and the birthdays of authors ane 
noted men. Pwenuty full and complete programs 
suited toany school, 25 cents, 

[Can Hardly Wait Until | Grow to be a Man. 
One ot the cutest action songs fora litthe boy, Muste 
eatchy and casy to learn, 25 cents, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song, ‘This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, Phe children wonder how cordial the 
welcome Would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. Forany number of children, 25 cents, 

In the Days | Went to School. A humorous de- 
seriptive song in whieh the old) ways and the new 
are compared, A choice solo, 25 cents, 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular fag song, Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings Ol all kinds, 25 cents, 

Master George Washiagton: His Sixth Birth 
day Party. A charming little play for any mous 
berboys aud parks, but five of Gach required. A 
wluipse of Washtingtomws home fife in childhood 
«lias Written by Eetlie Louise Koogle, Pwo scenes, 
Wontnutes, lo cents, 
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Choice School Speaker. Phi plendia book is 
made up tarvely ob pieces written expecially bor 
hoolroon pirrposes ad thts possesses partieutarls 
cmved qpiuabitie It ecinbraces many adapted for 
pecial days and seasons, Phese have all been tried 
and proved wood, “So Combs, 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Comipiled hy 
Harriette Wilbur. A budeet of wideawake recita- 
tions covering all phases of last day and viaeution 
events and idenis > amoriginal salitatory and vale 
dietory > two very clever little plays syuurkiing: with 
fii, ete, A neh beeded hook, 25 Cents, 

Closing Exercises tor Primary Grades. Jiy Har 
reette Withur Ariel collection of recitations and 
lialogs, and other attractive features, bright ane 
ploy. quid thoroughly lpetosdate, A book Ghat is 
decidedly refreshing because every ditmberis good, 
Contain ereetings, Wwelconse Valedietories ob a 
chiidish ature, Ino preparing this volume our spe 
Cal aim wes to provide all muterial needed at this 
the, Tb ehotee aid complete, 2 cents, 

Days WeCelebrate, The. 
By Marie trish, A new ane 
originalhbook, Dy a popular 
author, Whose chtertitnivenut 
hooks lave inet with great 
ne nest dnerifed success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en 
ftertarnients, ine recitations 
and charming drills, | to 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an oespeciilly fine list) for 
Christiaias, Contents: a7 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Years Day, 
Lincolws Birthday, St. Val 
entine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Kuster, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Play 
Day, Pourthof July, Labor 
ksgiving, Christmas,  24ets, 
p n The sweetest doll lullaby 

ever Written, Cute wor soothing melody, avd 

eracefal motions, A very rare production. 20 cts, 

Don't Be So Rough, Jim, | Can’t Play To- 
Night, very pathetic character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet, Not diflicult, 











Imoy, Iiallowe’en,’ 
Dolly, st 





vo cents. 

Drills and Marches—Rook, Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, 80 that even ip the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher (he entertainment will prove 
aasneeess. “Phe following tithes suggest the variety 
and elfectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and Mareh—for sixteen girls ; Waiter Drill, for eight 
virist Doll Drill, forany number of little girls, New- 
Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Orill of the 
Little Patriots: Broom drill; Unbretla March, 
Dumbbell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 
Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song. 26 cents, 5 

Cavorite Speaker, The. A collection ot new pieces 
compiled with great care, ‘The selections embrace 
a wide variety of pathetic, comic, patriotic, orator: 
ical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing variety. Zoe, 

Favorite Selections, Over one hundred and thirty 
pieces, showing great Variety and suited for any oc- 

Principally for pupils in grammar or ad- 





Cason, 
vanced grades, 35 cents, - ’ 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. Contains so 
verse and prose recitations and 5 short dialogues 
and exercises for boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades, ‘The selections are of great variety and 
only such have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 100 pages, 20 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises, By Miss Anna 
Sitler. Choicest quotations from noted authors, 
clever recitations, unique exercises, ete, Full of 
geod things, 1cents, 











Patriotic and Historical Selections. Over ou® 
himdred selections im prose and verse, For ad 
Vaneed grades, Someot the most stirring and dra 
matic deseriptions and poeuis. so cents, 

Old Sweet Dream, The. ‘Vhe most charming ballad 
eXtant, A love so With sensible words and irre 

sistible melody, gracetully sustained by a bemutiial 

companiment, Notdifiicutt, Words and misie by 

KMilie Louise Koovle, Soprano, or tenor, 25 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
Phe, A sentiment expressed in song carries adadi- 
tional weight, For program or schoolrogm tse, Tt 
is written ford echildren and chorus, 25 cents, 

Quarrel, The. An aniusing duet for alittle boy and 
virk, Very easy, Zocents, 

Song of the Hatchet, The. Ao liimorous song for 
Washington's Birthday, by Archibald) Tunibottd, 
It recounts the story aud eites a pruratlel, aloo 
humorously points amoral Phe range is suited to 
children’s votees; the titisic plemasit Zo cents, 

faking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. A 
song of Motherlove and Thome. Sweet aud sooth 
ing. An Antiesuffragette argument, May be sung 
by little girks with dolls, 25 cents, 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League. 
Two unique dialogs, Pathe former the characters 
wre Uuele Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
andachorus, Tuthe latter there are 6 boys and 7 
siris(Gramimar or Pligh Sehool). Both are very 
noveland highly entertaining, lasily prepared and 

















splendidly effective, lo cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue. 
Oneof the best songs ever published. Petls of “the 
man Who fights battles cach day.’ Thas a rousing 


chorus, Tnspiration to schootehildren, 2a cents, 
Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A wnique patriotic novelty, 
by Edie Louise hoogle.  Dntroduces camping scene, 
bright, new songs, spicy dialog, ete, Ao pleasing ti- 
male of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Any 






number boys and Unele Sam. leents, 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 
A *coutinuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several leatures tnay be used in- 
dependently, Maaibraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-lo-date songs, 25 cents, 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor, 
Th Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it, Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer, 15 cents. 

Wood Fairies, The. An Arbor Day entertainment, 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 18 fairies, and a num. 
ber of pupils. A bright and pleasing entertainment, 
15 cents. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady. Of the many 
doll songs written, this one must take its place 
among the best, Sweet words and an casy, pretty 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for ene 
tertainments or school-room: tse, Lo cents, 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorous de 
scriplive song, telling how our school “shows off” 
before visitors, A sure success, for all occasions, 
2) cents. 

Wiant's Drills, By Lucian M, Wiant, Supervisor 
of Klocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Georgia, two drills, primary 
and advanced,— Wana Prill— Red, White and 
Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Pocings—llag Drill 
—Broomstick Drill —Cadet Drill, Pouch dritlso fully 
nnd clearly explained that it becomes a pleasure to 
teach pupils these attractive gymnastics, 25 cuts, 

Wrap Me inthe Dear Old Flag, Boys. A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memoria! 
Day, orany patriotic Occasion, or for concert uses, 
An unusually meritorious production, Should be 
sung as wsolo, 25 cents, 





The above is only a partial list of the large and complete linc of Entertainment 
Rooks which we carry in stock. Our large descriptive catalog of Recitations, 
Dialogs, Tableaux, Plays, Orilis, Marches, ete., sent free on request, 
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the one-room country school, we should 
give our best efforts to strengthening it. 
The house should be made more attract- 
ive and more comfortable, the play- 
ground should be looked after better, 
the teacher should be paid better so that 
he can afford to prepare himself better 
for his great work, and there should be 
closer sympathetic supervision, either 
district or otherwise. The work of the 
country school, with all of its limita- 
tions, is a glorious inheritance—let us 
respect it as such, and build upon that 
inheritance. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
have no need at all of the consolidation 
of schools. Consolidation is sometimes 
an unfortunate necessity. Some one- 
room schools are so small that to con- 
tinue them is both an educational waste 
and a financial waste. Some communi- 
ties, for this and other reasons, would 
be benefited greatly by the bringing to- 
gether of two or three or more weak 
schools. A number of communities in 
West’ Virginia have already had _ their 
educational facilities greatly improved in 
this way, and in many other communities 
the conditions are such that consolidation 
would undoubtedly prove to be a good 
thing.— West Virginia hducator, 





Unequal Pay for Equal Work 


Wide variation in the pay for the same 
or similar work is one of the most strik- 
ing situations revealed by the investiga- 
tion of teachers’ salaries just completed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, under 
the direction of J. C. Boykin, editor of 
the Bureau. Public elementary school 
teachers may receive $2,400 a year, as 
some do in New York City, or $45 a year, 
as in certain rural communities. Even 
in cities of the same class there are con- 
siderable differences in the salaries paid 
teachers. On the administrative side 
there are county superintendents with 
pay ranging from $115 to $4,000) per 
annum, and college presidents receiving 
salaries all the way from $900 to $12,400. 

In city school systems salaries have 
increased steadily in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the Western States; and, in 
general, salaries in city school systems 
are fairly well standardized. The aver- 
age sulary of the superintendent of 
schools in cities of over 250,000 popula- 
tion is $7,178; the range is from $4,000 
to $10,000. In the same group of cities 
high-school principals average $3,565 and 
elementary teachers $1,018.) Even in 
the smallest cities listed, those between 
5,000 and 10,000 population, salaries are 
fairly uniform. The maximum for su 
perintendents in this group is $3,600 and 
the average $1,915; but elementary 
teachers show an annual average of $533, 
with salaries as high as $1,550 and as 
low as $104. It is in the colleges and 
universities that the widest variation 
prevails. The salaries of men with the 
rank of ‘‘professor’”’ range from $450. to 
$7,500. **Professors’? in) some institu 
tions receive Jess than ‘‘instructors’”’ or 
even ‘‘assistants’? in others. Salaries 
of deans of these institutions vary from 
$500 to $5,000. University teachers of 
subjects for which there is direct com- 
mercial demand outside receive some- 
what higher salaries than those in charge 
of the traditional academic subjects, but 
the difference is less than might be ex- 
pected. The highest average salaries 
for full professors are paid in law and 
civil engineering. Law claims the high- 
est paid professorship in any subject, 
with one salary of $7,500; but there are 
professors of physics, geology, and Latin 
who receive $7,000. It is significant, 
however, that on the basis of the figures 
reported most college teaching, par- 
ticularly in the first two years, is done 
by men of instructor grade with salaries 
of $1,000 to $1,200, or by assistants who 
receive on the average about $500, usu- 
ally for half-time services. 

Quite as noteworthy is the variation 
in salaries for State superintendents of 
public instruction. The salaries of the 
chief school officers in the various States 
range from $10,000 in New Jersey and 
New York; $7,500 in Illinois; $6,500 in 
Massachusetts; and $5,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, California,. Indiana, 
and Louisiana; down to $2,000 in Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, and Nevada; $1,000 in 
South Carolinas; and $1,800 in Seuth 
Dakota. 
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You Can Show Pic- 
tures That Really 
Help Your Work 


Pictures that are so clear, 
xo vivid, so sharply defined 
in every detail that the inter- 
est of your classes is instant- 
ly aroused and the point 
which the picture shows is 
firmly fixed. That is the 
regular result with those 
who use the 


ausch [omb 
Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 























Among the many models proba- 
bly the one best suited to Iantern 
slide projection in) the classroom 


is the Model C---with the new ni- 
trogen-filled Mazda Lamp, fitting » 
any lamp socket and requiring no: 
attention during use-—or other 
forms of light can be utilized if de- 
sired. Price, complete, $30.00 up. 

Many other Baloplicons for both 

lanteruslides and the propection 

of opaque objects, micto= 


scopic specimens, cles 


Send for interesting circular about the Balopticon . 


Rausch: £3 lomb Optical,@. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Laird and Lee’s 
Webster's New Standard 


Dictionaries 


d the Largest Line of Portable 
School and Language Dictionaries 
published by any one firm inthe world 


Webster’s New Standard Diction- 


« ~ printetymologies from foreign lan- 
aries guages in English letters and avoid 
the usual aggregation of obsolete words. 


| is printed in large, cleat 
The Text type and the vocabulary 
words in bold black letters, 

. sh The Common School 
We Also Publish crcuine "Book hy 
Frances Squire Potter and Williams’ Lan- 


guage Book by J. D. Williams, which 
presents the “Causeric Method.” 


lor Catalogue K and detaticd information 
address 


LAIRD aud LEE, Publishers, 
1726 Michigan Ave., - Chicago, Hl 
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The Teacher Who Dwelt on the Essentials 


=IN MANY of our cities efforts 
have been made recently to 
simplify the early courses of 
study, giving more attention 
to arithmetic, writing, read- 
ing and spelling. This has a 
welcome sound to many a discouraged teacher 
who feels overwhelmed with the requests. for 
nature work, mythology, physiology, music, 
drawing, and many other subjects.  lHspe- 
cially true is this of the rural teacher who 
feels that her time is already overcrowded 
and her brain overtaxed. 

In one school which I recently visited, I was 
astonished at the proficfency which was man- 
ifested in the expressive reading, the correct 
spelling, the plain penmanship and the quick, 
accurate work accomplished in arithmetic. 

Kvery boy and girl of rural, and other 
schools, should be made to express himself 
plainly, clearly and intelligently. It is 
lamentable that high school students are of- 
ten found lacking in essential fundamentals. 
30th in the spoken and the written work 
there should be more frequent and more 
thorough drills. 

If aspelling lesson contains twenty woras 
and fifteen of these are not likely to be used 
orally or written by the pupils, either now 
or later in life, then much time is wasted 
drilling upon the unusual words. The time 
can be spent drilling upon the important 
five words, and to better advantage to the 
pupils. It would be well if a teacher would 
frequently prepare a list of important words 
from her spelling lessons. Drill well and 
thoroughly upon such words as sure, very, 
believe, receive, 

We must meet demands as a merchant 
does. The publie and the business world 
want accurate spellers. They have a right 
to demand them. It rests with the teachers 
to meet that demand. In this school, ac- 
curacy and rapidity in arithmetic were 
noticeable. The teacher had_ instituted 
daily drills upon simple columns of addi- 
tion, including the adding of columns of 
dollars and cents. These columns were 
dictated, and ranged from one cent to hun- 
dreds of thousands, the same example in- 
cluding many and few figures, all quite 
mixed up but delightfully straightened out 
and correctly added by the children,  Ac- 





BY ELLA M. POWERS 


curacy and rapidity were insisted upon from 
the first. Later in life this drill will be found 
of immense value, for what more does the 
world exact of an accountant than rapidity 
and accuracy? Again, this teacher would 
dictate some little bill to be made out. This 
included the practical processes of multiplica- 
tion and addition, and it was most remarkable 
to see the children do this essential work. 
The drill might last but a few moments every 
day, but I was informed that it was always 
along some practical line of thought and work, 
and included some simple process in arith- 
metic that is in common every-day use. 

This teacher had made it her practice to 
sift out the more important points from un- 
essentials in the spelling and the daily arith- 
metie lessons. She followed the same method 
in her lessons in history and geography. —In- 
stead of spending a great part of the recita- 
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tion in bounding far-away countries, sne he- 
lieved that a knowledge of one’s own county, 
and state and country was more essential. 
She did not neglect the regular course laid 
down by the state superintendent, but she did 
find time to drill upon some of the points 
which she felt were essential and vital. She 
strongly emphasized the local element in the 
geography lessons. «Instead of Jocating a 
long list of large cities, she inspired her 
pupils to find out the reason for the immense 
growth of one or two, and the reason for the 
immense wealth; and then taught them how 
to find out the same about other cities. She 
emphasized the live facts in her geography, 
without slighting to any appreciable degree 
the information required regarding other 
places. In doing this, with a well planned 
system, she made no changes in the admirable 
course of study laid out for her, but her method 

involved the adoption of a simplified, defi- 

nite and more practical outline. 

At one side and behind the schoolhouse, 
there was a plot of ground which the boys 
and girls managed. The boys had chosen 
a vegetable garden; the girls had planted 
radishes and also had some flowers. The 
boys had organized a School Improvement 
Society. They had planted some shrubs and 
a few trees; and had interested themselves 
in all that pertains to the betterment of their 
surroundings, even to the road that led to 
the schoolhouse. They had pledged’ them- 
selves to pick up stray bits of paper and 
rubbish that collected near the schoolhouse ; 
they took pride in keeping the premises in 
good order; neatness was manifested both 
inside and outside the building, and all this 
was due to the enthusiastic teacher of that 
rural school. She was far in advance of 
many teachers. She had entered into the 
life and interests of her community. She 
had accomplished more than ‘‘hearing the 
lessons,’’ she had recognized and directed 
ability in the pupils along different lines. 
She had made herself a power for practical 
good in that locality; she had grasped the 
situation with tact and earnestness. Her 
labors were bringing far-reaching results 
that will ultimately prove to be of great 
good to the people who were so fortunate 


us to secure her services. 
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scenes from the window or from 
pictures. 
again, and draw flakes and asnow 
scene as framed by the school- 
room window or from memory. ) 


ones study and learn this poem: 
Mother Nature, long ago, 

Made a blanket out of snow; 

Cut it into snowflakes bright, 

Sent them flying through the night. 
When the morning sun shone down, 
On the sleepy little town, e 
All the ground was covered quite 

With the snowflakes, small and white. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Sanuary 1grs 


Self-Expression Through Posture Drills and Dancing 


Correlating Nature and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET 5S. 


Nature Lesson. During the morning recess, 


or before school on a snowy day, collect snow- 
flakes on a black cloth and carefully observe 





Figure I 


their size and shape. For the regular lesson 
select some or all of the following topics and 
teach, using the story method for young: chil- 
dren, and general discussion or conversation 
for older pupils. 





Figure Il 


Examine the flakes 
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Poem Study. Let the vaneeet 
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O - ver them light - ly. 


We have no time to stay, 
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Leap-ing and twirl - ing, 


WARDELL, 


Dancing through the wint’ry air, 
Snowflakes dressed in beauty rare, 
All the 


Just a resting place for thee. 


earth seems made to be 


Little Snowflakes, tell me, pray, 
Do you dance the live-long day 7% 
Do you never work at all, 

As you softly fall and fall ? 

‘*Ask the flow'rs what work we do, 
As they sleep the winter through. 
Don’t you know that spring so gay 
Follows in the snowflakes’ way?’’ 


Dancing through the wint’ry air, 
Snowflakes dressed in beauty rare, 
All the earth seems made to be 
Just a resting place for thee. 


Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


3. Run lightly on toes around the room, or 
the yard, and back to places. 

4. Face your neighbor or partner and make 
a profound bow. Four slow counts. 

Face your neighbor on the other side and 
repeat the bow. 

6. Walk backward slowly, swinging’ first 
right, then left foot, and shifting weight from 
one foot to the other as you walk. Four counts, 

7. At last count in Movement 6 whirl! sud- 
denly about (complete circle around self), and 
sink to the floor by bending knees and placing 
the right (or the left) foot back of the other, 
Hold four counts. 





Bowing to, Partners (Figure III) 


POSTURE DRILLS AND EXERCISES 


In these drills and exercises aim for strong, 
balanced, reliant poses, and the dance that 
follows will be easily taught. 

1. Children stand in aisles with hands at 
sides. 

2. Raise both arms to shoulder height in 
front, hands hanging loosely. Imitate snow- 
flakes falling by raising and lowering arms 
and ‘‘fluttering’’ hands. Repeat the chorus 
of the poem while making motions, if desired. 


Song of the Snowflakes 
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te day, Far o’er the flelds a - way, 
Cloud-lets that float on high, Chill winds that whistle by, 
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Come, join bo sing - ing, 
Twist-i -ing and swirl - ing, 
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swing-ing, <li thro’ the air. 
@ - way. 


Dre the light running figures. 


8. Repeat Movement 6, walking forward. 
9. Repeat Movement 7 reversed. 

10. Practice separate positions of the follow- 
ing dance for posture drills, and hold as 
though posing for a photograph. Good figures 
for this work are Numbers 1, 5 and 9 of Verse 
I of the Snowflake Dance, and Numbers 1, 3, 


4, and 9 of Verse II of the dance. 


SNOWFLAKE DANCE 


“Song of the Snowflakes’’ for music 
for this dance. ) 


(See 


Definition of snow 3 VERDI Sing the first verse of the song 
3 . . : ° ; p24 yy & isis - “4 ——— : * — . ss a 

Reason for being white. Fae 3 $33 Ee ; - | ae nae | a rs = -=E a i #- Roy 3 while dancing the first part of 

(See encyclopaedia. ) “ o¥ $$ , a Se 2 the dance, and the second verse 
Uniformity of shape. 1. Down thro’ the frost-y air, Hap-py and free te care, Snowflakes all white and fair, while dancing the last pars. Do 

4. Uses of snow. 2. Gay lit - tle flow’rs a-sleep, Down in their beds so deep,Smile as they hear us creep not drag the music. Encourage 
Beauty. (Discuss snow children to “‘spring’’ slightly in 

: Sperber oi ee ae en Their 


—a- facial expression should be 
watched. Try to do away witha 
strained expression, and to ob- 
tain a happy, natural facial ex- 
pression. Sing lightly. 
VERSE I 

1. Take running steps right, 
left, right, left, on the toes, and 
hold two beats (two measures). 
Both arms start down at left side 
and swing across body, upward 


to right, in graceful curves. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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SNOWFLAKE PAPER CUTTING 
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i /~ DIAGRAM FOR FOLDING A SNOWFLAKE 
3 / Fold on dotted lines and cut on full linés. 
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Fold the diagonals of a five inch square.Open as in Fig. I 
Fold the left edge two-thirds of the length from lower 
left angle.Fig. II. told right edge in the same way. 
Mg Ill. “Iurn the folded square over and at the in- 
tersections of the folds draw and cut ABFig.IV.Cut 


patterns withA as center and from folded edges. 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. 

















Warming Up 





SSVY THIS time, if we have fol- 
A lowed this series, children 
4 should be marching in fairly 
# good time, and should even 
So Mage A he gin to skip to music. If the 

aS aa simple fundamental work in 
Rhythm has been kept up regularly, the chil- 
dren should be able to feel the different 
rhythms and do easily any simple exercise in 
time to music. 

Games, too, form an important part of the 
day’s program for all children, more especially 
for those in the lower grades. Teach many 
active games to be played in the 
schoolroom and out-of-doors, pref- 





° . Words by CARRIF bk. PINKELAM Music by RAC 
erably those which take in a |. Very slowly. 
arve Til mbe ‘ of children. = a { ; : SORE aS a ia ob pal 
large nu ' fae — Fy SR a a |e 
STORY t say a an 
This time, boys and girls, do | 1. Dip, pat, pat, throw! Jol- ly, big, fat snow-balls, White and 





ee 7” | -O- -2- -o- 2: 
you not think it would be nice to Jy 14. 4-0 a a eee ; a 
ask Bobby and Little Sister to G4 3 | » 8 6 8 | | — =4 
come to see us? Remembering = % © i ee ———_+—+- 

vated | o o 

what a fine time we had at our | a oa <a mae ; 
Christmas party, we must try to G = - ge 7 | J hoy == : 
think of all the jolly things we ore ee fae a — 


can do for them. The Weather 
Man has been good to us and fur- oa 
nished us a fine deep snow, so @:+ — 
there are lots and lots of things ——— 








hind the big bay horses. Surely 
winter is the jolliest time of all 


Shin - y, big, fat 


| 
-—+ —+ 


All stand in the aisle and place hands on the 
hips. Bend head backward on ‘‘One,’’ for- 
ward on ‘‘Two.”’ Repeat several times. 

2. See the big snowflakes falling faster and 
faster! 

All raise arms sideward upward with good 
stretching movement. Lower the arms side- 
ward downward slowly, letting the movements 
of the hands and fingers suggest the falling 
snowflakes. Repeat several times. 

3. Now that so much snow has fallen on the 
walks everywhere we must take our shovels 
and clear the paths. 

All stand with left foot forward and grasp 
an imaginary shovel. On ‘‘One’’ bend for- 
ward, on ‘Two’ throw the snow to one side. 
Repeat, then reverse the position, placing 
the right foot forward. 

This is a good arm and trunk exercise. 

4, Our fingers and toes get cold, but we 
know how to warm them without going to the 
fire. We have seen the coal driver warming 
his hands many times as he was driving in 
the street. 

Stand erect. Raise arms sideward to a 


The Snowball Game 


snow-balls. See the foe run 


3] == ss = = = 


o 
e - t 


SHEL VANCE 


As we throw the snow-balls, 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


horizontal position. 


around body, as shown in the illustration, on 
“Two’’ bring arms back to starting’ position, 
Repeat vigorously. 

Warming feet: Place hands on the hips and, 
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On ‘‘One’’ fling arms 














Wading 


with the teacher’s count, run 
briskly in place. 

5. We see Bobby and Little Sister coming 
down the street behind jingling sleighbells, 
and we run down to meet them. 

All run or skip around the room and back to 
places. Children should always 
run on the balls of the feet, and 
quietly. 

6. After our visitors are warm, 
we all put on our thick caps, 
coats and gloves and go out to 
wade in the snowdrifts. 

Place hands onthe hips. With 
heads held erect and chests high, 
march around the room, raising 
knees high and placing the feet 
carefully on floor at each step. 
(See illustration.) This move- 
ment may be done to the musi¢ 
on the opposite page. 

7. Let us next build a big fort 


lightly but 


round and 
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and have a snowball batz?le. 











ee iis ae Donia dite ieee 
there isnothing wealllikebetter (7°*—5-—5 jo» | +2 | ° 3 a. Sane : tend to roll a big snowball around 
‘than to wade through big snow-  /$?-——_— Ca ee ee 

drifts, make a funny snowman, | Throw them with a cer - tain aun. Thro’ the night the Take aie row at atime for this 
build a great fort and have a_ | , ; 
lively battle with snowballs. ——— 4 - eer a illustration. ) 
Then there is the pond where we oe er . ’ prake e fort is made, we 
can go skating on our sharp, new ave a battle. 
skates; then we can all have a wooed “ Psa _ the ‘wg ee in 
jolly ride in the big bobsled be- ee ne irection, the other half in the 








the year for wide-awake, healthy 
boys and girls! And we know 
that Bobby and Little Sister will 








enjoy every minute of their visit 
with us, as much as we did our 





° es ° oo ie 
beautiful visit with them at Di amid ya ore balls, Jol «1 , 
ar he ae “ pat, pat, throw! Jol - ly, ra snow-balls, Jol - ly snow - ball game! 
Christmas time. $: : g 
—p——_1—_-—__}__= 
Rhythms er ee =e: fs =~ fe 8s 8 
1. Today Bobby and Little Sis- I 4 = — > -° 
ter are coming to make us a visit 2. There the snow fort So we pat, throw 


and we must have everything 
ready for them. The clouds 
promise more snow so that every 
thing will be fine for a jolly time. 





Stands so white and gleaming, 
With the red flag 

O’er its ramparts streaming; 
We must take it 

While the sun is beaming, 
We must win a hero’s name. 


——— 





o opposite direction, that is, facing 
each other. At command, all 
stoop in the aisles, as if hiding 
behind an intrenchment. On 
‘‘One’”’ pick up the snow, on 
‘““Two”’ make the snow into a ball, 
on ‘‘Three,’’ throw at the enemy. 


=S=—s 





Let this be a lively energeti¢ 
exercise, with much fun and 2 
tivity. (See illustration. ) 








Till the foe runs 


Shiny, big, fat snowballs, 


And the fort of snow falls. 
Dip, pat, pat, throw 

Jolly, shiny snowballs, - 
Jolly snowball game. 


9. We are all out of breath 
now, and take deep breaths of 
cold frosty air. 

Face open windows and take 
deep breaths, with mouths closed. 
Repeat. 

10. Next we will get our skates 
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and go to the pond that is close by. 

Let the boys select partners by 
bowing politely to the girls. 
When all are paired off the boys 
kneel on one knee and fasten the 
skates on the girls. The boys 
then kneel, first on one knee, then 
ontheother, and fasten on their 
own skates, and, taking the 
skaters’ position (illustrated in 
December) all skate around the 
yom in time to music. Waltz 
music is good. The song pub- 
lished in December may be used. 

11. After the skating party 
comes the crowning event of the 
day. Father has promised that 
he would take us all out in the big 
pobsled behind the big horses 
covered with jingling bells. 

A lively march should be played 
while the children march briskly 
around the room, the leader rep- 
resenting the driver. The music 
can then be changed intoa gallop 
and the children gallop around 
the room several times. Itis a 
good practice to change fre- 
quently the time of the music so 
that the different rhythms may 
be recognized. 

12. Show us how the driver 
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Wading in the Snow 


Words by CARRIE E, PINKHAM Music by RACHEL VANCE 
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| 1. When the win - ter Ea doth Slow; the flakes of snow; 
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power to give the children and 
ourselves the best conditions pos- 
sible in regard to fresh air. Phys- 
ical directors keep hammering 
at this idea to the extent of be- 
coming tiresome, but while the 
fact remains, that many teachers 


= : work away, apparently oblivious 


to the foul air, and that the at- 
mosphere of many schoolrooms is 
consequently so offensive as to be 
== positively dangerous to all within 
its walls, one can but continue to 
urge teachers to throw up the 
windows to increase the circula- 


= tion of air, letting the children 


march and run. Do it frequent- 
ly. The Gymnastic Story or rest 


= period furnishes the opportunity. 


In addition to this, every teach- 
er should insist on the recess 
period being taken out-of-doors. 




















How often we see a large number 
of the children spending the re- 
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have bad colds.’”’ 
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Tramp-ing thro’ the 











warms his fingers. 

Allstand and shake hands vig- 
orously; take deep breaths and 
blow on the fingers while exhal- 
ing. Repeat several times. 

13. What a fine time we have had! 
The boys and girls come into the 
house with rosy cheeks and bright 


eyes and all vote winter the, jolliest 


season of the year. While mother 
plays for us we will show her how 
wecan throw snowballs in time to 
music, 

In time to the song ‘‘The Snowball 
(iame,’”’ on page 16, have the children 
do the following exercise in rhythm: 

On ‘‘One’’ pick up the imaginary 
snow, on ‘‘Two’’ swing arms 
to the left side of the body, on 
“Three’’ swing to the right, 
on ‘‘Four’’ throw the ball. 

The four movements are 
shown in the illustration. 
This is a very effective 
rhythm exercise. 

FRESH AIR. 


Winter winds are cold and clear 
Days of mirth and fun, are here; 
Don’t you think that this is jolly, 
Tramping through the snow? 


2. In and out the snowy heap, 
Caring not how cold or deep, 
Cheeks aglowing, red as holly, 
White from top to toe. 

















It is high time for us to learn 
that the best remedy for ‘‘bad 
colds’’ is clear cold air and brisk 
exercise. Send the children well 


aging them to play active games; 

and while they are out, raise the 

windows high and take deep 

breaths of fresh air yourself and 

you will then have put yourself 
and the children into good condition 
for work. 


— = protected out to the yard, encour- 
_ 4 a 
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GAMES 

I Say ‘‘Stoop:’’ This little game 
can be played quickly by all the schoo! 
and besides being good exercise, is 
great fun and sharpens the wits. 

All stand in the aisle. The leader 
says quickly, ‘‘I say ‘Stoop!’ ”’ and 
immediately stoops himself and rises 
again. The players all imitate the 
action; but when the leader says, ‘‘] 
say ‘Stand!’”’ at the same ‘time 
stooping himself, the players 
should remain standing. Any 
who make a mistake are out 
of the game. 

Do This, Do That: All stand 
in the aisle, the leader in 
front of the class. The leader 
assumes any position or imi- 
tates any action, at the same 








Let us keep ever in mind 
the fact, that during 
the winter months, 
when our schoolrooms 
are closed, when the 
ventilation in at least 
4 great many of our 
School buildings is 
‘very defective, and 
When many of the 
children have con- 
tracted ‘“‘bad colds,” 
that we have a very 
imperative duty—to 





Building a Fort 





time saying, ‘‘Do this!’’ and 
the class imitate. 
Should the leader say, 
“‘Do that!’’ instead 
of, ‘‘Do this!’’ any 
player who imitates 
the action must be 
seated. The leader 
should choose familiar 
gymnastic positions 
or exercises, or simple 
movements, like hop- 
ping on one foot, clap- 
ping hands, hammer- 








do all that lies in our 


Snowball Battle 


ing, sewing, etc. 
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Pattern of a Polar Bear 


Enlarge this pattern to twice its size for a schoolroom border and mount as shown in the border on the opposite page. 


Little Stories for Reading and Reproduction 


MENTHON THE MAN 


EARS and years ago, nearly a thousand 
years now, in the country called Switzer- 
land there lived a good man named Bernard de 
Menthon. The mountains in Switzerland have 
a great deal of snow on them. Often it is 
hard for a traveler to find his way in a snow- 
storm. The houses are very far apart. 
Many travelers have lost their way and have 
been frozen to death. 

Menthon felt sorry for the poor travelers 
who had to cross the mountains. He built a 
house for them to rest in. The house was 
high up on a mountain. He had some good 
men there to take care of the travelers, for 
they were always cold and hungry and tired 
by the time they had climbed high through the 
snow. Sometimes they were nearly frozen. 

The men taught dogs to help them search in 
the snow for the travelers who had lost their 
way, or had become so cold and tired that 
they could not walk any farther. Often the 
dogs would find men almost covered by snow. 


BY HARRIET G. BROWN 


Bernard’s dogs. After a while the people 
thought that Bernard de Menthon was so good 
that he should be called Saint Bernard. And 
the dogs were called, Saint Bernard dogs. 
They have saved hundreds and hundreds of 
lives. ; 
MENTHON THE DOG 

Over in Switzerland now there is a great, 
shaggy Saint Bernard dog. His home is in 
the great Saint Bernard mountain pass. He 
lives in a large stone house with some good 
men, who are there to help travelers, just as 
Bernard’s men did so long ago, for the snow- 
storms are still dangerous, and many travelers 
still lose their way. 

There are other brave, kind dogs who help 
the men find the lost travelers. When there 
comes a bad snowstorm the men take their 
dogs and go out to hunt for the travelers. 
Often the dogs find people that the men would 
not. One day there was a terrible storm 
and Menthon, the dog named after the good 
man who lived so long ago, was sent out all 


These splendid dogs were spoken of as ‘alone into the storm. 





WHAT MENTHON FOUND 

The wind blew very hard and drove the cold 
snow into the dog’s long, thick hair. He was 
soon coated with snow and shivered with the 
cold, but he never thought for a moment of 
going back to hiswarmhome. He knew that 
there was work for him to do, and that per- 
haps he might find some one lost in the snow 
who would need him. He went where the 
travelers were most often lost. He kept his 
black nose close to the ground, smelling, 
smelling, everywhere, to find out if any one 
had been along there. At last his keen nose 
told him that a man had passed over this path. 

Through the drifts he plunged, and in a few 
moments he found a man almost covered by 
the snow. Menthon licked the man’s fac 
with his soft, red tongue. The man did not 
move. The dog’s big brown eyes looked anx- 
iously at the man for a moment. 
that the man needed helpatonce. Hes 
toward the big stone house where he lived 
for he knew that the men were always ready 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Reading and Hand Work Lessons 


LESSON I--THE NORTHLAND 

Far, far away to the North is a strange 
land. 

It is a white land, for it is always covered 
with ice and snow. 

There are no trees in the Northland. 

There are no bushes. There is no grass. 

Everything as far as one can see is just ice 
and snow. 

There are great mountains and hills of ice. 

They are called ice-mountains. 

They are larger and higher than churches. 

When the sun shines on them, they are beau 
tiful. They show all the colors of the rainbow. 

They show red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. 

At night in the Northland, there are beau- 
tiful colors in the sky. 

They are called the Northern Lights. 

The sky is filled also with big, bright stars. 

Hand Work 


On the sand-table, or a low, broad shelf, 


make a reproduction 
of this Northland. 
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BY MARGARET NOBLE 


Use cotton batting, coarse salt and large and 
small pieces of glass (for ice). 

Draw an oblong and color it in the rainbow 
colors in their order: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet. 

Illustrate, ‘‘The sky is filled with big, bright 
stars.”? From a sheet of silver paper cut 
many stars and mount on a dark blue back- 
ground. 


LESSON II—THE ESKIMOS 

The Eskimos live in the cold Northland. 

They are short, fat people. 

They have brown skins. 
hair and eyes. 

They dress in fur from head to toe. 

They have no churches. They have no 
schools. They can not read or write. 

Hand Work 


Dress clothespins in thick layers of cotton 
batting to make them look thick and bunchy. 
Paste a brown face with black eyes at the top 
of each clothespin and foid layers of cotton 
around it fora hood. If you wish the cotton 
to stand up as for a peaked hood, draw the 
face with a peaked hat on it, and 
cut it out. Fold the cotton around 


They have black 









Sand-Table Patterns of an Eskimo Family 


on the Eskimos 


this peak, and it will stand erect. 

LESSON HI—SAGASAK AND MAKWU 

Sagasak is an Eskimo boy. 
sister. 

They live in an igloo. 
house made of snow. 

The door is very small. Sagasak and Makwu 
have to crawl into their house. 

There is a hole in the top of their house. 

The smoke goes out of this hole. 

Sagasak and Makwu do not have a stove. 

They have a big, stone lamp. They burn 
oil in their lamp. 

The heat from the lamp keeps them warm.’ 

They have many furs in their snow house. | 

Their bed is a block of ice covered with 
thick warm furs. 

Hand Work 

Make free hand cuttings of Sagasak, Makwu 
and their igloo. 

Take a large circular piece of paper. Make 
slits in it around the circumference. Lapover 
and paste to form an igloo. Cover with cot- 
ton batting and sprinkle coarse salt over it. 

Mold an igloo of clay. 

Use thick paste made of flour, salt and 
water, and on a heavy piece of mounting 
board make a picture of Eskimo life in the 
far North. 

Make a booklet in the shape 
of an igloo, and write sen- 


Makwu is his 


An igloo is a round 
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tences about the Eskimos in it. 
Mold from clay a low, broad, bow]-like lamp. 


LESSON IV—THE DOGS AND SLED 


The father of Sagasak is a rich Eskimo. 

He has many dogs and many fine furs. 

The dogs are very strong. They have 
pointed noses and ears. 

They have bushy tails. 

They draw the sleds over the ice and snow. 

They can run very fast. 

Sagasak has a dog-team all his own. 

He has a strong sled too. It is made of 
bone. 

Sagasak gets on the front of the sled. 

Makwu sits behind him. Sagasak cracks 
his whip at the dogs. 

Away they go over the ice and snow! 

Hand Work 

Cut Eskimo dogs freehand or from a pattern. 

Make an Eskimo sled. Use half of a six-or 
eight-inch square. Fold sixteen small oblongs 
in it. Cut out the upper left-and right-hand 
oblongs. Bend down the left and right sides 
(for runners). 

The front of the runners may be cut off 
slantingly. Paste narrow strips of paper at 
each side of the sled and between these strips 
paste the Eskimo dogs, single file. If pasted 
carefully, they will stand erect. 

Draw a picture of Sagasak and Makwu rid- 
ing on their dog sled. 

LESSON V—ESKIMO PLAYTHINGS 

Eskimo children have playthings. 
would not think them pretty like ours. 

Makwuhasadoll. Itis made of a big bone 
and covered with fur. 

Sagasak has a set of little white balls. 

They are made of bone too. 

Sagasak rubs them until they are white and 
shining. 

He plays a game something like marbles 
with them. 

Sagasak has a little spear. 

With it he can spear fish. 

Makwu has a hard bone needle. 

With her needle and pieces of skin for 
thread she makes a fur dress for her doll. 


Hand Work 


If you have a bit of fur and a nice clean 
chicken-bone (drumstick), see if you can make 
a doll like Makwu’s. 

With clay, or dough, make little round balls 
like the ones with which Sagasak plays. 

Draw a picture or make a paper cutting of 
Makwu’s bone needle and Sagasak’s spear. 


We 





Sand-Table Patterns of a Seal, Eider Duck, Walrus and Eskimo Dog 
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LESSON VI—THE WHITE BEAR 


One day Sagasak’s father said, ‘‘Do not go 
far from the igloo today, children.’’ 

‘‘Why, father?’’ asked Sagasak and Makwu. 

*‘Because there is a big white bear about,’’ 
said their father. 

‘‘He is very big and fierce and hungry. If 
he catches you, he will eat you. 

“‘T saw him this morning over by the big 
iceberg.’’ 

After their breakfast of hot fish and fat, 
Sagasak and Makwu went outside to play in 
the snow. 

But they minded their father and did not go 
far from the igloo. 

Soon they saw the big white bear. 

He was very big and he was snuffing about 


in the snow. 


He saw the Eskimo children. 

He began to run toward them. He ran very 
fast. 

But the children ran faster and soon were 
safe inside the igloo. 

Sagasak’s father came up and killed the 
bear. 

They had a fine supper and invited other 
Eskimos in. 

Sagasak’s father gave a big piece of bear 
meat to each of them. 


Hand Work 


From stiff cardboard cut out a big bear. 
Paste cotton batting or flannel on it for fur. 

Make a picture of the igloo, the Eskimo 
children and the bear coming around the ice- 
berg after them. 


LESSON VII—THE SEAL HUNT 
One day Sagasak went with his father and 
other Eskimec men on a seal hunt. 
They took dogs and sleds and rode a long, 
long way over the ice and snow. 
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They came to the place where the seals 
lived. 

The seals dived into the water. 

Some of them got away, but the Eskimo 
men killed many of them. 

They had to kill them for food. 

They put them on the sleds and the dogs 
pulled them home. 

Hand Work 


Make a picture of the Eskimos and the seals, 
Make freehand cuttings of dogs, sleds, Es- 
kimos and seals, and mount on dark cardboard, 


LESSON VIII—OUT-DOOR GAMES 


Sagasak and Makwu like to play out-of- 
doors. 

They do not mind the cold. 

They like to climb to the top of a snow hill 
and roll down. 

The one who gets to the foot of the hill first 
wins the game. 

Sagasak plays a game with other Eskimo 
boys. 

They call it ‘‘Throwing the Spear.’’ 

Each boy has a spear. They stand in a 
row. 

Then each one throws his spear as far as he 
can, 

He tries to throw it so that it will stick up 
in the snow. 

The one who can throw his spear the far- 
thest wins this game. 

Sagasak is a strong boy. 

He can throw his spear very far. 
always wins the game. 


Hand Work 


Make cuttings of Eskimo boys throwing 
spears, and mount on dark cardboard. 

Cut spears freehand. Draw a picture of an 
Eskimo boy spearing a big fish. 


He almost 
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BUSY WORK DRAWING CARDS 


Children can copy these drawings and match with name cards. 
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Study and Paper Cuttings of “Little Gustava” 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN, Teacher of Village School, Malcolm, Nebraska 
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The Doves Flying to the House 


Little Gustava 


Little Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe on the porch, and the little drops run 

from the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Killed with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
‘*Ha, ha!’’ laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pink nose, and she mews, ‘‘What’s 
that ?’’ 
Gustava feeds her,—she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door; 
**Good-day!’’ cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

here comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
**Welcome!”’ cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick un th 

But who is this through the d ors Ly « 

Little Scotch terrier, little 2o.7 .: ..40, 

Looks in her face, and his fv .ny tail ‘vags: 
‘‘Ha, ha!’’ laughs little Uustava. 


fal ’ iad 
Ci aoe 


**You want some breakiast, t:o?’’ and down 
She sets her bowl cr the brick floor brown; 






The House as in Verse i 





And her little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk: 
**Dear Rags!’’ says little Gustava. 
Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow; 
“Won’t you come in, good folk?”’ she cried. 
But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though ‘‘ Pray come in!’’ cried Gustava. 
So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves and biddy and dog and cat. 
And her mother came to the open house-door: 
‘*Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
My merry little Gustava!’’ 
Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And oh, her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
—Celia Thaxter. 


STUDY 


What time of the year is it? How do we 
know? From what is Gustava safe on the 
porch? Why is she glad? 

What kind of cap does she wear? What is 
meant by ‘‘quaint?’’ What color is scarlet? 
How full is her bowl? What are marigolds? 
Why did she laugh? 

What is the color of Gustava’s cat? How 
does she talk? How does Gustava know what 
she says? Does the cat like her? Why? 
How does she treat the hen? 

Who else come? How do the doves come? 
What color are they? What color are their 
feet? How many ever saw white doves? 
Did they look like these? Were they tame? 
What makes them so? (Wherever there is 





she pets him while he eats? Why do dogs 
sometimes growl if 
you come near when 
they eat? Why 
doesn’t he? 

Who come next? 
Are they as tame ag 
the rest? Would 
Gustava like them to 
be? Does it make any 
difference — whether 
they belong to her or 
not? What does that 
show? (A very kind 
heart, for some who 
would be kind to their 
own might not be so kind to others. ) 

How much of her food did Gustava eat? 
Who waited till the last? How does her 
mamma feel about it? (She is glad to have 
such a kind little daughter.) How does she 
show it? 

What does Gustava love? Do they love her? 
Why is her breakfast sweet? 

PAPER CUTTINGS 

The cuttings are all mounted on drawing 
paper 6 by 4% inches. They may be black 
and white as illustrated or colored as sug- 
gested. In any case it is better to make the 
groundwork gray, mounting the figures di- 
rectly on it. 








The Cap and Bowl 





The Cat, Biddy and Rags 


opportunity, bring out the idea of kindness. ) 
How does Gustava receive them? 

Who comes next? What ishisname? How 
many know a Scotch terrier dog when they 
see one? Does any one here own one? Are 
he and she good friends? 

How does she feed him? Does he care if 
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The Porch with Sparrow and Crow 





1. Cut the house from black or gray paper 
4 by 4% inches, allowing about, 1% inches 
for porch and % inch at the other side to show 
an icicle, making the house 3 inches wide. 

2. Cut the cap from a piece of red paper 2 
inches square and the bowl! from a similar 
piece of green. 

3. Cut the cat from a piece of black paper 
2% by 1% inches, and the hen from a piece of 
black 2% by 2 inches. 

4, Cut the porch and a little of the house 
from the same paper used before for the house, 
using the same proportions. Cut several 
doves of varying sizes similar to the illustra- 
tion. If desired, a blue or gray background 
representing the sky may be used and the 
doves made of white. 

5. Cut the dog of black, brown, or gray. 

6. Cut house and porch as for 4, placing the 
crow and sparrow outside. Make the crow of 
black and the sparrow of brown. , “i 
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Habits Which Pupils Should Form in Reading 





=) F FIRST-GRADE teachers 
\ generally could realize the ad- 
vantages growing out of a few 
thoroughly established habits 


Unf 
ANG 





— 
NS 


the establishment of these 
habits more carefully at the very beginning. 
By such means they would increase the read- 
ing power of their pupils and decrease the 
necessity of effort on their part in developing 
independent readers. These habits may be 
indicated as follows: 

1. The proper use of the voice as to volume, 
pitch, distinctness, expression. 

2. The correct position of the body when 
standing, when holding the book. 

No attempt is here made to give either an 
exhaustive or an especially scientific classifica- 
tion of points, but merely to present a 


in reading, they would see to 


BY NETTIE ALICE SAWYER 


read from a point distant from the class de- 
velops distinctness as well as volume. 


EXPRESSION 


The development of expression is less a 
mechanical and more a thought process than 
is that of volume, pitch, or distinctness. It 
need not be a difficult thing, however, the 
whole point being one of naturalness. See 
that children grasp the meaning of a sentence, 
then question them until they express it in 
reading. For example, suppose a child reads 
the sentence, ‘‘This is Ben’s dog,’’ with no ex- 
pression. Question him as follows: ‘‘Did you 
say, ‘This is John’s dog?’’’ Answer: ‘‘No. 
This is Ben’s dog.’’ Or, ‘‘Did yousay, ‘This 
is Ben’s kitty?’’’ ‘‘No. This is Ben’s dog.”’ 

Such questioning to bring out the important 


that needs the teacher‘s constant attention. 
Many first-grade pupils have a tendency to- 
ward the suspended voice at the close of 
statements. The remedy for this is through 
the meaning again, and not through mechan- 
ical directions. Teachers should never say, 
“Let your voice fall at that period,’’ but 
rather, ‘‘Have you finished the sentence?’’ If 
the pupil answers ‘‘Yes,’’ she should say, 
‘‘Your voice did not tell me so. Read it again 
and show by your voice when you have fin- 
ished.’’ By this method the tendency toward 
the suspended voice at the close of statements 
may gradually be overcome. 

Another tendency of many first-grade pupils 
is toward the falling voice in the middle of 
sentences. For example, in reading such 
sentences as ‘‘Ben is kind to Nip’’; ‘‘He likes 

to play with him,’’ they let the voice 





brief outline for a few suggestions 


fall on the words ‘‘kind’’ and ‘‘play.’’ 





which, if followed in the first grade, 
will bring practical results. 


VOLUME 


Pupils should use enough voice to 
enable all in the class to hear them 
easily. Very few pupils who are not 
trained to this doso. The longer they 
are allowed to read in subdued voices 
the more difficult it is to establish the 
correct habit. Having pupils read 
from some point in the room at a dis- 
tance from the class helps them in de- 
veloping volume. On the other hand, 
teachers must guard against the de- 
velopment of the loud and harsh voices 
which often result from efforts . to 
secure proper volume. 


PITCH 
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© finish the mo- 

ment, to find the 
journey end in every 
step of the road, to live 
the greatest number of 
good hours, is wisdom. 


Emerson 
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The remedy for this tendency, like- 
wise, is through the meaning. Teach- 
ers should never say ‘‘Do not let your 
voice fall,’’ but rather, ‘‘With what 
word do you finish the sentence?’ If 
the pupil answer's ‘‘Nip,’’ she should 
say, ‘‘Your voice sounded as if you 
had finished at the word ‘kind.’ Read 
again, and let your voice show just 
where you do finish.’’ By this method 
the tendency toward the falling voice 
in the middle of sentences may be 
gradually overcome. 

After giving careful attention to all 
the points mentioned above, many 
teachers fail to secure desired expres- 
sion in the reading of their classes. 
They seem unable to account for or to 
eliminate a certain heaviness of style. 








Almost every first-grade reading 
class has one or more pupils who have 
a tendency to read in ahigh key and a 
strained voice. This tendency is usu- 
ally the result of effort or of nervous- 





‘A’ DESIGN -TO-COLOR: 


Children may trace and color, mount and mem- to read to their audience. 
orize carbon copies of this design. 


The difficulty in such cases is due, 
usually, to the fact that pupils forget 
When once 
they can be made to realize the neces- 
sity of making their reading interest- 





== ing to those who listen, they soon 





ness on the part of pupils. It can 
easily be overcome if taken at first, 
when only a ‘‘tendency,’’ but can be eradi- 
cated only with great difficulty when it has 
grown into a habit. 

When a pupil begins to read in a high, un- 
natural voice ask him questions that will call 
forth natural answers. Then call attention to 
the two voices he uses and ask him to read in 
his “talking voice.”’ 


DISTINCTNESS 


Pupils may read indistinctly for any one of 
several reasons. They may guess at words, 
and thus not wish to be heard plainly; or they 
may sound only part of the letters of words; 
or they may be-lethargic and not accustomed 
to put forth the effort necessary to cause the 
vocal organs to produce words distinctly. 
Whatever may be the reason for indistinctness 
It must be cured. The ‘‘word ball game,”’ 
Suggested in the chapter on word study, is a 
valuable help in this work. Having pupils 


ov “Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading,” by 
“0d Alice Sawyer, Formerly Suprevisor of Primary Educa- 
on, Seattle. Used by permission of the publishers, Rand Mc- 


Nally & Co., Chicago, 


words is one of the best ways of securing 
natural expression. 

Another form of unnatural expression comes 
through an effort on the part of children to 
hurry through a sentence. This usually rep- 
resents the result of overstimulation on the 
part of the teacher. She too often uses such 
sentences as the following: ‘‘Who can read 
this next sentence first?’’ ‘‘Oh, you are so 
slow today.’’ ‘‘Hurry; the time is almost 
gone.”’ 

When pupils have the ‘‘hurry’’ habit, tell 
them you cannot understand them, so they 
will have to read more as they talk. 

Just the opposite of the ‘‘hurry’’ habit is 
that of reading jerkily’ and one word at a 
time. 

It is the result of allowing pupils to read 
before they are ready. This habit can be 
broken up only by insisting that pupils always 
make sure they know all the words of a sen- 
tence before attempting to read it. 

The proper inflection of the voice is a point 


take on a lighter and more conversa- 
tional style. 

A word of warning is necessary at this 
point, however. Pupils sometimes mistake 
the meaning of ‘‘making their reading inter- 
esting,’’ and take on an affected style. 
Teachers must guard against this. 


POSITION WHEN STANDING 
The importance of the proper standing posi- 
tion can scarcely be overestimated. Tostand 
squarely on both feet, leaning against noth- 
ing, and with chest up, puts a pupil in the 
attitude which induces easy and independent 
reading. 


POSITION WHEN HOLDING THE BOOK 


Every pupil of normal eyesight should be 
trained to hold his book in both hands and in 
a comfortable position, with eyes far enough 
from the page to allow the class to see his face 
and to hear his voice. The tendency to get 
the book up before the face and near the eyes 
must be overcome, because it makes good 
reading utterly impossible. 
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Snap-Shots from Four Schoolrooms 


With Scissors and Paste 


By Mary D. Sterling 


FH E CHILDREN had gone 
4 home. On the Little School- 
ma’am’s desk lay a pile of 
vari-colored pieces of wall- 
paper, the topmost — sticky 
} with paste. A large box of 
blunt-pointed scissors and a glass jar one- 
third full of paste completed the outfit, which 
the Little Schoolma’am regarded with tears 
in her eyes. Never, since she had begun 
teaching five months before, had she felt so 
depressed and discouraged. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, my dear?’’ said 
Miss Hope, looking in from her room next 
door, ‘*You look like a funeral.”’ 

‘“‘[ feel like one. Just see this mess.”’ 

Miss Hope turned over a few of the papers 
(those that were not stuck together) and said, 

‘‘What were you trying to have the chil- 
dren do?’’ 

‘Seat work. I was at a lecture the other 
night, and the speaker suggested as excellent 
seat work giving the children different colored 
papers and letting them illustrate some story 
you had told them, by using scissors and paste. 
My children love the story of Peter Rabbit, 
so on the way home from the lecture, I bought 


paper and paste, and I sat up until midnight, ° 


preparing Peter Rabbits that they could trace 
and then cut outof paper and paste. You see 
the result. Not one has succeeded in cutting 
outa rabbit, or in making anything like a 
picture of Peter Rabbit running away. And 
it seemed like such a good idea.’’ 

Miss Hope lifted the messy pile, and threw 
it into the waste basket. After it went the 
glass jar. “‘The paste would sour and mold 
ina few days. Best throw it away.’’ The 
hox of scissors was locked up, and by that 
time the Little Schoolma’am had on her hat 
and coat. 

‘‘A rabbit has so many curves that it is dif- 
ficult even for grown-ups,’’ began Miss Hope. 
They had reached the street by this time. 
‘Let me tell you a good beginning for prac- 
tice in handling the scissors. Provide each 
child with some common ruled paper. There 
isa stock of it in the supply closet, yellow 
with blue lines. Have the class understand 
that the cutting is to be done exactly on the 
lines, leaving a margin uncut. Each sheet 
when finished will look like fringe. Pina 
strip together for an Indian head-dress, and let 
them adorn their jackets and skirts with the 
fringe. Only those who have cut straight 
should be rewarded. You will find that work 
of this kind is easily understood by the little 
people. They do not readily tire of it, and it 
lays a good foundation for future lessons in 
cutting.’’ 

The Little Schoolma’am looked a hundred 
per cent brighter than when she had left the 
schoolroom, as she thanked Miss Hope for 
her suggestion. ‘‘I see that I was too ambi- 


tious,’’ she said, ‘‘but I was so very enthusi- 
astic over that lady’s lecture.’’ 

‘*Well, itis good to be enthusiastic in a good 
cause, Iam sure,’’ said Miss Hope, as they 


parted at the corner. ‘‘But remember always 
that what may be feasible with half a dozen, 
or even twenty, children may be altogether 
out of the question in a class of forty.” 


Giant Noise and Fairy Quiet 
By Maude G. Bishop 
HE NOISE in Grade I was steadily in- 
creasing, feet scraping the floor, desks 
rattling, pencils dropping, whispering grow- 
ing louder. Miss Belle’s eyes were snapping 
and her temper was rising. 

Suddenly she stopped work and said quietly, 
‘*Get in position, children. I want to tell you 
a story.’’ 

Peace reigned for the time in Grade I. 

‘Out in the busy streets and into the 
crowded schoolrooms there comes a giant. 
He is‘ very, very ugly. His mouth is large, 
and when he talks the roar of his voice may 
be heard for miles. His feet are large, and 
he is so awkward that we can hear him com- 
ing when he is ever so faraway. He can’t 
hold anything in his clumsy hands but drops 
everything on the floor. We hate him, and 
he hates us. He likes to come into our school- 
room and make my boys and girls noisy; 
make them wriggle in their seats, drop their 
pencils, rattle paper and whisper. He is al- 
ways around where he isn’t wanted. I wish 
we could drive him out for I know some one 
who wants to take his place, and this some one 
is very sweet and gentle. Her voice is soft 
and low, she steps quietly, and never drops a 
pencil, or rattles a piece of paper. She closes 
the door softly, and does not scrape her feet 
on the floor. I am sure you would love her. 
She wants to come ard stay with us. Shall 
we let her in?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ the children cried. 

‘‘Well,’’ answered Miss Belle, ‘‘she won’t 
stay where noise is. We will let her in, and 
there will be a great fight between Giant Noise 
and Fairy Quiet. Who will help the Fairy?’ 

All hands shot upward. Then began the 
fight. When the room became noisy, all that 
was necessary was to mention that Fairy 
Quiet was being whipped, and immediately 
order was restored. 


Studying Our Own State 


By Helendeen Harris 


ANUARY contained one day which I 
marked in large yellow figures on our 
blackboard calendar. 

That day was our State’s birthday, and all 
of my pupils were interested in it. They 
thought it a little queer, at first, that a State 
should have a birthday. 

One day I wrote the first verse of ‘‘The 
Sunflower Song,”’ on the board and the pupils 
copied it carefully during penmanship period. 
(The sunflower is our State emblem. ) 

The next morning during our music period 
we learned the air of the song, and in a short 
time we were able to sing the song. — 

That afternoon at language time I wrote the 
words ‘‘Kansas Day”’ on the blackboard and 
asked the pupils to make as many words as 
they could from the letters contained in the 
words, 





For drawing, we drew sunflowers freehand, 
and discussed the plant, stem and flower, 

The next day in our arithmetic class we 
drew rectangles and learned that our books, 
pencil-boxes and tablets were rectangular in 
shape. We measured them and found them 
to be longer than they were wide. 

Then I explained that our State was rectapn- 
gular in shape, with the exception of one corner 
which was cut off because of a river which 
helped to separate our State from another, 

Again that day our language lesson was 
based on Kansas. We talked about the flowers 
and plants that we knew grew here, and about 
the various things the people did to earn their 
living. We then wrote statements and each 


child stood and read the one he had written. 
For drawing, I drew a small outline of 


Kansas on the board, which the pupils copied 
freehand, and we drew two or three impor- 
tant rivers on our maps. After our practice 
in drawing rectangles I found that my pupils 
were able to draw fairly good maps. Aftera 
few days of this kind of study the children 
made pretty little booklets with a map of 
Kansas on the cover and a few simple sen- 
tences about our State on the inside. 

This work was done by second grade pupils, 
but there are many things which even first 
year pupils may learn about the State in 
which they live. 


Learning the Months and Seasons 
By Margaret V. Sullivan 


RIMARY children delight in the following 
lesson: Discuss the months of a year 
speaking of some special feature of each. 
Have a child choose twelve to stand ina 
row. . Let different ones come and _ count, 
making sure that there are twelve. The little 
ones who find difficulty in learning to count 
will learn readily to count to twelve in this 
way, so let these be given preference to the 
ones who already can count. The _ teacher 
says that each child represents a month and 
gives each the name of the one he represents. 
The children in concert with the teacher tell 
the names, then they try individually until 
they have learned. 

The children find pleasure in telling what 
each month means to them. January may be 
Willie’s birthday; September the time for 
starting to school; December brings Christ- 
mas, which all will want to discuss. Let the 
children express themselves freely. 

After the months have been discussed and 
learned, speak of the seasons. Lead the child 
to tell that there are four and what each seasol 
brings. Speak of the predominating color of 
each season and have children chosen whose 
dress, ribbon or waist is the color of ‘‘Mother 
Earth’s dress’? for the season. One child 
chooses the twelve months, and places them 
in groups of four, telling the names in each 
group. It will, at first, seem strange to 4 
child for December to be brought from the 
end of the year and placed at the beginning, 


but have him observe and think of the Decem- 


ber weather in relation to that of January and 
February, then he will not hesitate to place 
December where it belongs.. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER el 
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Reverse view of stick 
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The Story of “The Sly Old Fox and the Little Red Hen’ 


NCE upon a time a little red 
& hen lived in a little red house 
WS) near a big, big wood. It was 
a cosy little home and the little 

red hen kept it as neat asa 
bright new pin and was very 












happy in it. 

She little knew that right in the depths of 
this big, big wood there lived a sly old fox 
who was planning to catch her for his dinner 
some day. The little red hen had never heard 
about this sly old fox, although he had seen 
her. This is how it happened. One dark 
night while he was prowling near the edge of 
the wood he saw a bright light shining 
from the window of the little red hen’s 
house. ‘‘Ah,’’ said he to himself, 
‘someone has built a new house here. 
I wonder who lives in it.’’ Then he 
crept up  seftly to the window and 
peeped in and saw the little red hen 
seated in her little rocking chair, beside 
her little table, busily sewing by the 
light of her little lamp. 

The sly old fox was very hungry and 
it made his mouth water to watch the 
little red hen. Very quietly he tried 
the door and the window but he soon 
saw that they were too securely fastened 
for him to open. 

He contented himself with the thought 
that some day he would find a way to 
get her, and away he trotted to his home 
in the depths of the big, big wood to 
tell his mother what he had seen. 

On» cold day in January the sly old 
fox felt very, very hungry. He had 
not had a hearty meal for a long time 
and he thought, ‘‘I must try hard to 
get the little red hen for my dinner 
today.’’ So he threw a big bag over 
his shoulder and said to his mother, 
‘‘Mother, keep a good fire and have the 
big kettle full of hot water when I get 
back, for I am going to bring the little 
red hen home for dinner today.’’ His 
mother promised to do this, and then the 
sly old fox trotted briskly away over 
the snow toward the home of the little 
red hen. 

When he came near her house he kept 
hidden behind the trees and bushes so 
the little red hen could not see him 
from her door or windows, then he sat 
and waited. Before long the little red 
hen came out with her little basket to 
pick up some chips for her fire. While 
she was busy doing this the sly old fox 
crept softly into the little red house and 
hid behind the door. When the little 
red hen came in with her basket full of 
chips, out jumped the sly old fox and 
nearly caught her before she could close 
the door. She gave a little scream, 
dropped her basket and flew with all her 
might up to a peg on the wall, far out 
of the reach of the sly old fox. There 
she perched, trembling with fright. 

For a minute the sly old fox stood stiil 
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Retold by MARGARET STERLING 


with vexation because he had missed her. He 
was puzzled to know what to do, then he 
laughed and said, ‘‘Oho! you think you are 
safe but I’ll soon make you come down,’’ and 
immediately he began to whirl around and 
around and around like a top, until the little 
red hen got so dizzy watching him that she 
fell from her perch in a dead faint. 

As soon as she touched the floor the sly old 
fox picked her up, put her in his bag, threw 
the bag over his shoulder and—trot, trot, trot 
—away he went into the big, big ‘ wood 
toward his home. After a while he felt very 
tired and sat down by a pile of stones to rest. 
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Patterns for Tracing the Fox and the Hen 


Meanwhile the little red hen had got ove 
her fainting spell and was thinking hard abo, 


what she could do to get away. 


Soon afte 


the sly old fox sat down to rest he fell isleg, 


and began to snore. 


““Now,’”’ thoug'st th 


little red hen, ‘‘this is my chance to ¢ t oy 


of this awful bag.’’ 


So she took the shin; 


little scissors which she always carried in he 
pocket, and she snipped and snipped anj 
snipped, until she had snipped a hole tig 
enough to crawl through. Out she hopped 
She stopped just long enough to put into th 
bag two of the biggest stones she could lift 
and then she turned, and she ran and shy 
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flew, and she ran and she flew with ;/ 
her might, and never once did she sty; 
until she was safe inside her own litt 
red house with the door tightly locked 

After she was out of sight the sly oj 


fox awoke with a start to find he half 


slept so long. He picked up his by 
and began to hurry once more, kk 
soon found his bag was very heavy, ani 
he began to think, ‘‘This little hen is 
heavy she must be fatter than I thought 
What a de-li-cious meal she will make 
How smart I was to catch her y 
easily.’’ 

When he came in sight of his hom 
his mother was standing at the doo 
watching for him. ‘‘You are late,” 
she said. ‘‘Did you bring the litt 
red hen?”’ ‘‘Yes indeed, mother,” tle 
sly old fox answered with a broad grit 
‘‘She’s right hcre in my bag, and she‘ 
so heavy I know she’]] make us the be: 
dinner we’ve had for a long time.” 


In a few minutes the sly old fox aig 


his mcther were standing beside tlt 


hct stove where the big iron pot wif 
fuli of water boiling and bubbling witlf 
‘allits might. 


‘‘Now,’’ said the sly old fox to his 
mother, ‘‘when I say three you whisi 
off the cover of the pot and I’I] openth 
bag and pop the little red hen into th 
water in a twinkling, and then yu 
must put on the cover as quick as Joi 
can.”’ 

‘““Cne, two, threc!’’ counted the s! 
old fox. The instant he said three, of 
came the cover, open came the bag, all 
in went the stones. They were 
heavy and hit the pot so hard that! 
tipped away to one side and splash 
the hot, hot water all over the sly # 
fox and his mo:*cr and scalded them! 
death in a mirste! 

So that war ie end of the sly # 
fox, but the little red hen lives in be 
cosy little red house by the big, bf 
wood to this very day. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: —There are many 
sions of this story of the fox and the be 
One of the most popular is that as related # 
the old Irish ballad. This may be found 
No. 50 of the INSTRUCTOR Literate 
SERIES. Price 5 cents This book conta? 
also the famous anima! story ‘*Rc2 
Fox."’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease —VI 


POSITION—PLACING ONE OBJECT BACK 
OF, OR IN FRONT OF, ANOTHER 
eee) OSITION is the first element 
Aas of drawing. Every object 


AW) 7 sj must have its place, its posi- 






PA = i tion in regard to other objects. 
Wrosais—A In the December number we 
wage stil showed how to place objects 
right, left, farther and nearer than some other 
object, which are the cardinal places in Posi- 
tion. In this lesson is shown how to place one 
object back of, and in front of, another, and 
how this may be taught to children of the 
first grade and upward. This position in- 
volves the crossing of lines, which is always 
more or less of a stumbling block t> the be- 
ginner in drawing, and which, because of its 
importance, should receive early attention. 

This lesson may be taught from the black- 
poard as follows: Place on the blackboard a 
drawing similar to A. Erase the line in A 
that cannot be seen, so that it will appear as 
inB. This is to show the pupils how. 

Again place A on the blackboard and ask a 
pupil to erase the right line. Add another 
ball to it as in C, and ask a pupil to erase the 
proper line to make it look like D. 

Place E on the blackboard and ask a pupil 
toerase the right lines as in F. Add two 
more balls to E and repeat the process. Re- 
peat the process by adding two balls at a time 
until the rows reach out indefinitely. . 

Place four balls on the blackboard as in G, 
and let a pupil erase the proper lines until it 
islike H. A puzzle similar to K is not difficult 
if one will begin with the nearest ball and 
erase all the lines within it and then do the 
same with the next, and so on to the last. 

Place a row of balls similar to I on the 
blackboard and let a pupil erase the lines that 
could not be seen, so it will look like J. The 
row of trees in L presents a similar problem. 
It would appear like M only on the opposite 
side, 

Drill the pupils on these and similar exer- 
cises until they can erase the unseen lines 
with considerable ease and without much 
hesitancy. 

In all of these exercises the objects have 
been placed one back of the other. Now re- 
verse the process and place one object in front 
of the other. 

Draw an apple on the blackboard and place 
two balls in front of itasin N. Ask a pupil 
to erase the lines that cannot be seen. It will 
look like O when this is done. 
similar to placing one object back of another, 
but the process is reversed. 

Place two more balls in front as in P and 
ask a pupil to erase the proper lines, Do this 
again and again until there is no confusion in 
the process, 

Children enjoy these exercises, but though 
they seem simple, without this drilling much 
confusion would follow. These exercises illus- 
trate the great principle of representing dis- 
tance away on a flat surface. It is the first 
Step in representing distance away where 
there is no real distance. It is one of the 


The result is | 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


necessary elements to acquire in the art of 
drawing. 
Follow the above exercises by drilling the 
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pupil in problems similar to the following : 

Draw an apple on the blackboard and ask a 
pupil to place a ball back of it. Then one in 
front of it, one at the right of it and two at 
the left. Let the class draw exercises similar 
to the following: 

Draw an apple. Place a ball back of it. 

Draw an apple. Place a ball in front of it. 

Draw an apple. Place a ball back of it and 
one in front of it. 

Draw a croquet post on the blackboard and 
ask a pupil to place a ball back of it, and then 
in front of it, and combine with placing them 
at the right and left. 

Draw a tree on the blackboard and ask a 
pupil to place a haycock back of it, similar to 
R. Have haycocks placed in front, back, to 
the right and to the left. 

Draw a wigwam on the blackboard and ask 
a pupil to place another back of it. Still an- 
other back of the last. The wigwam and tree 
can be combined into a number of placing 
exercises. 

Draw two posts on the blackboard similar to 
S. Nail a board to the front face of the posts 
and one to the back face. This is to show 
how. Draw two more posts on the board and 
drill the pupils by nailing the boards to the 
posts in various ways, such as : 

Nail a board on the front face. 

Nail a board on the back face. 

Nail one end of the board to the front face 
of one post and to the back face of the other 
post, 

Nail a board to one of the posts, as in T, to 
the front face and to the back face, on the 
right side and on the left side. 

In all of this work, remember that you are 
teaching the placing of one object in front of, 
and back of, another object; and that posts 
and balls, trees and wigwams are simply the - 
means to this end. Do not let interest in the 
picture draw you away from the principle 
ycu.are teaching. 

Place a table or stand in front of the black- 
board and on it, say, an apple and four balls. 
Draw on the board two balls in the position 
of B and ask a pupil to place two balls on the 
table in the same position. In like manner 
place the balls in the same position as draw- 
ings on the blackboard like groups D F H J 
and QO. It is an excellent plan to connect the 
drawing with the object and the object with 
the drawing that the class may not lose sight 
of this important point. 

This is an excellent place to teach the cross- 
ing of lines, as when one stem crosses another. 

Place on the blackboard such examples as 
W X Y and Z, and let the class copy them to 
learn the method. Observe that the crossing 
is indicated by means of a space on each side 
of the stem. After the pupils have gained 
some power in this work give them real stems 
and let them be drawn in the same manner. 

The next lesson will be on representing ob- 
jects at different distances away, which is 
commonly called Perspective. 
~ NOTE:—Teachers wishing information additional to that given 
in this series of drawing lessons will find it in a Correspondence 


Course, Address the auther, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, 
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Penmanship Lessons for Second and Third Grades 


BY HARRY HOUSTON 


Supervisor of Penmanship in the State Normal and Public Schools, New Haven, Conn.; Author of ‘‘Houston’s Writing Lessons,’’ etc. 


JO bE a good penman one must 
write legibly and uniformly 
and also must have an easy 
and rapid manner of execu- 
tion. As the demand for writ- 
ten work comes early in the 
grades, both the manner and the appearance 
of the writing must be taken into account in 
planning the lessons. There are some arm- 
movement extremists who think that practi- 
cally all of the time during the first few years 
should be devoted to drilling upon movement 








exercises. This is not meeting existing con- 
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writing and in the kind of writing that must 
be used from day to day in the preparation of 
the various lessons. 

Arm movement should be taught in the 
primary grades, but not the same as in the 
grammar grades. It is unpedagogical to try 
to have pupils in the primary grades write as 
rapidly or as small as is practiced in the 
grammar grades. Some one may say that it 
can be done, and that is true. Many things 
can be done with young children that are not 
criterions as to what is best to do. Ed- 


ucational history will cite many plans that 


these two points will be taken up first. 
Clear the desks of all material except thy 
needed for the penmansaip lesson. Teach the 
class to respond to signals as follows: 1—Plag 
elbows on the desk with the forearms in, 
vertical position. 2—Draw the arms back, let. 
ting the elbows slip off the.edge of the des} 
about one inch. 38—Lower the hands to the 
desk, bringing them near together. In pr. 
paring for this work have the paper placed jp 
the upper left corner of the desk. With the 
left hand, take the paper and slide it under 
the right arm, making the sides of the paper 
parallel to the forearm. This may be 
done at the signal 4. For left-handed 
writers the reverse of these direc. 

tions should be followed. 

In teaching penholding raise the 
right forearm to a vertical position, 
Curve the fingers downward until the 
hand is about half-closed. Place the 
J end of the thumb a little under ani 
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Correct Position in Pen-Holding 


ditions. As the courses of study are arranged 
at the present time, pupils must write early in 
their school career. If the penmanship les- 
sons are devoted to the practice of exercises 
that are remote from actual writing, the writ- 
ten work will be poorly prepared. ‘Teachers 
who say they are getting nothing but move- 
ment are deceived. When the amount of 
writing done for a week is considered it will 
be seen that habits of form are being con- 
tracted as rapidly as habits of movement. 
‘The penmanship lessons should furnish in- 
struction and practice both in the manner of 


eventually have failed because of adult meth- 
ods being tried with young children. It is 
better to make plans for the various stages 
of the development of children than to make 
children of all ages fit a given plan. 

The arm movement to be taught in these 
grades is mainly the lateral movement. This 
gives the power of carrying the hand easily 
from one letter to another and across the page. 
This movement will tend to spread the writ- 
ing out, giving it an open instead of a cramped 
appearance. As the foundation for good 
movement is correct position and penholding 
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against the first Snger at the first 
joint. Lower and raise the hand sey. 
eral times. The finger-nails of the 
third and fourth fingers should strike 
the paper and prevent the hand and 
wrist from coming in contact with it. Next 
remove the thumb sufficiently to insert a pen- 
cil under the first finger. Place the end of 
the thumb against the pencil. The pencil 
should extend below the end of the finger 
about one inch. It should cross the hand at 
or near the knuckle joint. If these directions 
are followed, the pencil will point over the 
shoulder or upper arm. The best way to teach 


is for the teacher to give a demonstration of 


the different steps. 


The best way to give the first instruction § 
in movement is for the teacher to procure 4 § 
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Touch the paper lightly. Use a quick motion. 
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Make long beginning and orn strokes. 
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large book cover or a piece of heavy cardboard. 
Stand before the class, using this as an arm 
rest in place of a desk. Swing the hand rap- 
idly across the paper, making the motion for 
the first exercise given in the copies presented. 
Tell the pupils to do likewise. They will learn 
more readily by being shown than they will 
by simply being told how to write. As the 
pencil is being moved rapidly let it touch the 
paper lightly a little ata time. Pupils should 
not try to mark on the paper but let it touch 
lightly and record the motion being made. 
In this way a light touch to the paper will be 
acquired. Instruction in pen holding can be 
given at the same time. Instead of counting 
“one, two,’’ etc., give directions in a rhyth- 
mical manner. Any necessary directions such 
as, ‘Touch the paper lightly,’ ‘‘Curve the 
fingers under,’’ can be given, keeping time to 
the motion. This can be applied to exercises 
that follow, and will be found particularly 
helpful in perfecting both the position and 


movement. Give these drills at the beginning 
of each lesson until the pencil can be held 
properly and the hand moved easily across the 
paper. 

The second and fifth lines of the copies 
should be used as drill exercises the same as 
the first. Trace over the copies many times, 
counting so as to bring about a free, easy mo- 
tion. The instructional counting may be used 
with these copies. At first it is best,to make 
these exercises extend across the page. As 
the movement becomes easier reduce the 
length of the copies, making them finally no 
longer than is needed for actual writing. 
Other letters in addition to the copies given 
may be treated in the same manner. These 
drills should be given at the beginning of the 
lessons throughout the year. 

The first words presented show unusually 
wide spacing. This is important as it will 
insure good movement in swinging from one 
letter to another. Drill upon these words un- 
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til they can be written with good movement. 
As the lessons proceed, the ’exercises at the 
beginning of the lesson can be made more 
difficult by making them shorter. The words 
become more difficult as new letters are intro- 
duced. Other words may be given to provide 
more practice upon the new letters. All of 
the small letters are used in the copies 
presented. 

Represent upon the blackboard a few lines 
of the paper used by pupils. Make the lines 
about five or six inches apart. Be sure to 
show, relatively, the same size, spacing and 
margins as are represented by the copies. In 
writing the copies, stand to one side so that 
pupils can observe the process. Give par- 
ticular emphasis to the difficult letters and 
combinations as the copies are being written. 
After pupils have written the copy a few 
times and the most general faults noted, in- 
struction should again be given at the black- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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BUSY WORK WEATHER CALENDAR 








THE MONTHS 
In January falls the snow, 
In February cold winds blow. 


In March peep out the early flowers, 
In April fall the sunny showers. 


In May the tulips bloom so gay, 
In June the farmer mows his hay. 


In July harvest is begun, 
In August hotly shines the sun. 


September turns the green leaves brown, 
October winds then shake them down. 


November fields are brown and sere, 
December comes and ends the year. 


Y third grade read this poem with much 
interest, but thought of so many other 
things which might have been told of each 
month that my suggestion, ‘‘Suppose we 
compose one of our own,’’ brought a prompt 
response, ‘‘Let’s do it now.”’ 

First we read the poem again in concert. 
We decided to arrange ours in the same way 
—jn couplets with one line about each month. 
I asked, ‘‘What shall we have for the first line 
of ours?’ 

“In January the New Year comes,’’ was 
the first response, which was written on the 
board. 

But after a few minutes of thought came 
the remark, ‘‘It’s so hard to find anything to 
rhyme with ‘comes.’’’ Then, ‘‘I’ve got an- 
other,’’ said James: 

‘‘In January the trees are white.”’ 

‘*White’’ proved to have plenty of rhymes, 
and the following lines came quickly, each 
being written on the board as given: 

‘*In February the streets are light.’’ 

“In February the snow falls light.”’ 

*‘In February the frost will bite.’’ 

‘In February the moon is bright.”’ 

Here some one remarked, ‘‘That ought to 


? 


Rhyming Lessons 


be ‘shines’ bright, instead of ‘is’ bright. It 
would sound better. ”’ 

‘“‘How many think ‘shines’ is the better 
word?”’ T asked. 

The class, including the author of the line, 
voting for} ‘‘shines,’? the change was made. 
Then Dorothy’s hand was raised, and her, ‘‘In 
January the trees are bare,’’ brought a quick 
second from Elaine: 

“In February the snow falls everywhere.’’ 

“Read the two lines together,’’ I suggested. 


**Mine is too long,’’ said Elaine. ‘‘Take 
out ‘the.’ ”’ 
**T have one to rhyme with ‘comes,’ ’’ said 


Dorothy. ‘‘It’s ‘In February you freeze your 
thumbs.’”’ This was quickly changed to 
“‘we freeze our thumbs.’”’ 

Then began the difficult task of selecting 
the best, and the various lines were read and 
re-read, compared and criticised, until the 
choice was narrowed to three couplets: 


In January the trees are white, 

In February the frost will bite. 

In January the trees are bare, 

In February snow falls everywhere. 


In January the New Year comes, 
In February we freeze our thumbs. 


‘*T think we’d better take the second one,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘It sounds the prettiest.”’ 

‘“‘That second line doesn’t sound right,’’ 
said Clifton. ‘‘There’s something wrong with 
‘everywhere.’ ”’ 

“‘It ought to be the snow,’’ added Bryan. 

The argument was a somewhat heated one, 
but the majority agreed with the author of 
the line, and voted to leave out ‘‘the.’’ The 
lines were accepted by the majority, though 
its critics were unconvinced, and the first 
couplet stood thus: 





In January the trees are bare, 
In February snow falls everywhere. 


I must not take the space to give the various 
lines suggested for the remainder of the coup- 
lets, but they were many and varied. Each 
member of the class took some part, usually 
voluntary. Several times we had to remind 
ourselves that we could have but one line for 
each month, so many were given. Each line 
was tested as to rhythm with those already 
selected, and discarded, altered or accepted 
by the class, the selected one being written 
on the board. I had in previous lessons illus- 
trated rhythm by quoting stanzas of widely 
differing rhythm, so the class understood its 
meaning and use. 

The completed poem read thus: 


THE MONTHS 
In January the trees are bare, 
In February snow falls everywhere. 


In March the chilly winds do blow, 
In April the showers come and go. 


In May the flowers bloom so gay, 
In June the sun shines every day. 


On the Fourth of July the flag goes by, 
In August the farmers reap their rye. 


September paints the leaves with gold, 
In October the ripened fruits are sold. 


November brings Thanksgiving Day, 
In December comes Santa with his sleigh. 


The class surveyed its work and pronounced 
it good. It was copied in their composition 
books with great satisfaction. Then one al- 
bitious small boy remarked, ‘‘We ought to 
have our poem printed.’’ He was given the 
privilege of making a copy and taking it to 
the editor of the local paper, and a few days 
later we read ‘‘our poem’’ in print. 












[LTARENMAVWKXYUJORS 
Draw light guide lines to defme upper and . 
lower edges of letters. 


LHMKUUNFEBTRIDPYFMN 


Keep all vertical letters vertical. Slant al slanting letters 
at the same andale. 


OURLIVESARE ENRICHED 
OUR LIVES ARE ENRICHED 


Mass letters, but separate words. 


IHF-EMBAGJIKPRCWNY. 


All horizontal lines im letters should be uniform and 
drawn slightly above or below the centre line. 








Later, attempt letters which vary in thickness. 


ABCDE FGHIJKLIINO 
PQRSTUVWAXYZ& 


Block figures out in the same manner as the letters 


1234567890 
1234567890 


Figures that vory in thickness may be designed. 
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“How Little Cedric Became a Knight” 


VER and ever so many years 
ago a little boy named Cedric 
lived with his parents near the 

a res grand old castle in’ which 

dwelt Sir Rollin Dubois and 

his brave knights. The 
nights wi whenever he sew them were clad in 
glittering armor and bright helmets, and little 

Cedric never tired of watching them as they 
sat erect in their saddles. 

One day after Cedric had been playing with 
his pet kitten, he sat down on the soft grass 
to rest, and the kitten curled herself up con- 
tentedly in the middle of the road for a nap. 
Suddenly the boy heard the galloping of 
horses, and five knights came dashing down 
the road. Cedric, as usual, watched them 
with wonder ‘and admiration. Just as they 
were almost upon him, he thought of the kit- 
ten. There she was sleeping peacefully in 
the road. Cedric without a moment’s hesi- 
tation dashed in jfront of the horses, seized 
his pet and sprang aside just in time. 

One of the knights, reining in his horse, 
said. ‘*‘My boy, you are brave enough to be 
a knight some day.’’ 

As he dashed down the road to join his com- 
panions, Cedric looked after him and repeated 
to himself, ‘‘ Brave enough to be a knight.’’ 

That night he ate his supper of bread and 
milk in silence, for he was still thinking of 
what the knight had said, and as he sank to 
sleep he murmured, ‘‘To be a knight some 
day.’”’ 

In the morning he helped his mother wash 
the dishes, and while they were at work he 
asked, ‘‘Do you think I can ever be a knight, 
mother?”’ ‘‘Knights have many hard thing's 
to do,’’ she answered. ‘‘But think how brave 
they are, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, I know,’’ 
said his mother. ‘‘Even now they are pro- 
tecting us from our enemies. But run and 
play, Cedric, you are too young to think about 
it now.”’ 

But all through the long winter, little Cedric 
thought of what the knight had said to him, 
and just as the spring was changing to sum- 
mer, he again saw Sir Rollin Dubois and his 
soldier rs. This time one of them stopped and 
said, ‘‘ My little man, will you give me a drink 
of water?’’ Cedric ran to the spring near by 
and brought him a cup of water. ‘‘Thank 
you,’’ saidtheknight. ‘‘I am glad to be able 
to serve you,’’ said Cedric. The knight com- 
mented, ‘‘ You speak like a knight, my: boy.”’ 

As he rode off, Cedric looked after him 
wistfully and said; ‘‘Oh, if Ionly might be- 
come a knight some day!”’ 

A year passed and little Cedric grew to bea 
brave, courteous boy, for always he'was striv- 
ing to be like the men he so much admired. 

One day he heard his father say, ‘‘Sir Rollin 
Dubois wantsa boy forapage. Do you think, 
wife, that our Cedric is strong enough for 
such a place?’’ Cedric’s heart almost stopped 
beating while he listened for her answer. 
‘“‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I think he would try hard 
to do his duty, and perhaps some day he may 
be a knight.”’ 
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That very day his father took him up to the 
castle. A man met them at the door, and 
bade them sit down. ‘‘I will tell Sir Rollin 


‘ you are here,’’ he said. 


When Sir Rollin entered the room he talked 
to Cedric’s father for a few minutes, and then, 
turning to the boy, he said, ‘‘ And so you think 
you would like to become a knight. Are you 
sure that you will not mind hard work and 
will remember always to be true and pure and 
unselfish?’ Cedric said that he would. Then 
Sir Rollin said to the father, ‘‘Do you know 
that it will take ten years of hard work and 
discipline before he can hope to become a 
knight?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the father, ‘‘but he is 
willing to try.”’ 

‘So it was decided that Cedric was to begin 
his training at once and, after bidding his 
father goodby, he was taken by an older-boy 
to his room. It was a small room with a floor 
of stone, and in one corner lay a pile of straw. 
This was to be his bed. There was one win- 


dow in the room and, as Cedric looked out of. 


it, he said: ‘‘I can see the stars at night and 
the sun in the morning and they will remind 
me of God’s care forme.’’ As he lay down on 
the pile of straw, he thought of his mother 
and of his soft bed at home, but instantly 
came the thought, ‘‘I must not mind discom- 
forts like these for Iam going to be aknight.’’ 

Year after year passed and Cedric had 
grown almost tomanhood. One day Sir Rollin 
asked him to carry a message to the king. 
“It is an important one,’’ he added, ‘‘and 
must reach him tomorrow night.’’ Then he 
ordered his own horse for Cedric to ride, and 
as he was leaving, he said, ‘‘Remember I 
have trusted you much to send you upon this 
errand.’’ 

As Cedric rode away he was very happy to 
think he was sent on such an important errand. 

When he was passing through a deep forest 
he heard a low growl and saw a great wild 
boar coming toward him: Cedric had heard 
of this animal that killed the peasant’s cattle, 
so he lifted his spear and threw it. In afew 


moments the great creature rolled over dead, 
‘*At last I can be of service to my people,’’ he 
thought. 

Later in the day he was passing through a 
village when he saw a group of boys jeering 
at an old man. Cedric reined in his horse, 
‘*How dare you laugh at an old man?’’ he de- 
manded. The boys drew back and Cedric 
asked the old man where he was going. ‘‘To 
the next village,’’ he said. ‘‘Come, then,” 
said Cedric, “TIT too am going to the next 
village.’’ 

So Cedric took the old man to his home and 
then, as he was very hungry, he thought to 
himself that he must stop at the inn and get 
a warm supper, but again he thought, ‘‘No, I 
can not stop because I had to travel slowly on 
account of the old man and now I must make 
up for lost time.’’ So he took a dry biscuit 
from his pocket and that served him for his 
supper that night. 

Late in the evening he reached the house 
where he was to spend the night. By dawn 
the next day he was off again. 

All day he rode and just before he came to 
the castle, he saw a little fish on the bank of 
astream. The little creature was trying to 
get back into the water. Cedric got down off 
his horse and put the little fish into the stream 
of water. It swam rapidly away as if glad 
beyond words to get back. 

At last he rode into the courtyard of the 
king’s palace and gave the letter to a page to 
carry to the king. 

The note told the king, among other things, 
that the bearer was a brave trustworthy boy, 
and that if the king wanted him for his army 
he would find him worthy in every way. 

The king sent for Cedric and told him he 
wished to put him into his army. So Cedric 
went to live in the king’s household and 
learned many things. 

After long and faithful service, the king 
again sent for him to come to the throne-room. 
There sat the king and queen upon a beautiful 
throne of gold. Standing about the room were 
a number of courtiers and grand ladies. 
Cedric dropped upon one knee before the 
throne, as was the custom. The king touched 
Cedric upon the shoulder and said, ‘‘Rise, 
Sir Cedric, of Althostane,’’ and Cedric knew 
that at last he was a knight. 


HOW TO DRAMATIZE THE STORY 


Childhood is dominated, to a great extent, 
by instinct, and the real dramatic represen- 
tation is instinctive. Left to his own devices, 
the child will dramatize the story as he sees 
it with no assistance from any one. Is it not 
worse than useless then for teachers to expect 
the children to give their (the teacher’s) in- 
terpretation of it? 

In real dramatic play the parts are not mem- 
orized, for such work is not creative. To 
memorize a part means to give some other 
person’s interpretation of it, and that has 


little value compared with giving one’s own 


ideas on the subject. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Little Playmates of the Big World—Estimo-Land 


On a big ocean steamer, far out on the sea, 

We once more encounter our friends, May and 
Lee. 

They are off to the North where the chilling 
winds blow, 

To visit the Land of the Ice and the Snow. 




















The great steamer stopped at its northern- 
most port; 

Said Lee, ‘‘With the Eskimos we’]| sure have 
great sport!’’ 

So they entered this port, all so lonely and 
gray, 

And the big ocean boat sailed away and away. 


An Eskimo boy was awaiting them there, 
He pe a brown face, black eyes and black 
air. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to 
his toes, . 
For they weather cold blasts, these brown 
Eskimos. 


Sagasak was the name of this Eskimo boy, 

And his was a friendship that both could 
enjoy. 

He took them both out to his low whale-bone 
sleigh, 

And in furs tucked up warmly his friends, 
Lee and May. 


Then he hitched up his wolf-dogs, the ‘‘hus- 
kies’’ so stout, 
And cracked his long whip, up and down, 
roundabout; 
_ he jumped on the sled and away they 
ew 
Over the long ice fields so cold and so blue. 


A ~ way they traveled, now fast and now 
slow, 

Over stretches of clear ice and hummocks of 
snow; 

And now to the village they’re drawing quite 
near, — 

But what is that strange noise of snarling 
they hear? 


“Tis naught but the dogs,’’ said the boy 
az, from his seat; 
It is just that; they’re howling for some- 

thing to eat.” 

And as “ced came nearer they saw the dogs, 
—oh! 

They were snarling and fighting out there in 
the snow. 


The Eskimo home, called by them the ‘‘igloo,”’ 
Is built out of ice and snow, frozen clear 
through 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


The shape of the igloo is round like a ball; 
To enter, on hands and on knees one must 
crawl. 


Inside it was warm and as snug as could be, 

But the air seemed not fresh to May and to 
Lee. 

There were bear skins laid over the cold floor 
of ice, 

And heaps in the corners, for beds, warm and 
nice. 


A great lamp was sizzling, all full of hot fat, 
And round it on bear skins the Eskimos sat. 
There was Matsa and Ipsu and Sagasak too, 
And the baby, Marak, in a bag, lost to view. 


The Eskimo father was fixing a spear, 

And the mother was getting the supper quite 
near; 

Lee and May looked askance from the place 
where they sat, 

For they thought she was using too much 
greasy fat. 


In a stone jar of oil she was boiling some fish, 

Which she presently laid on a big whale-bone 
dish, 

Then all of the Eskimos snatched for a piece, 

With never a ‘“‘Thank you”’ and never a 
“*Please.”’ 


The Eskimo mother, quite bent with her toil, 

Brought ovt some gray sea-moss all dripping 
with oil; 

But Lee could not eat it, try hard as he 
ought, — 

‘‘We’ll eat our own food from the box that 
we brought.’’ 


’ The box was then opened and small Lee and 


May 
Enjoyed the best meal that they’d had for a 


day; 

They Ae their good things to friend 
Sagasak— 

‘*No, no, [not like them. So please take them 
back.”’ 

‘‘T think,’’ said small May, from the fur where 
she sat, 

‘“‘That these Eskimos are indeed fond of fat.’’ 

Lee took from a box a fine candle for light, 

But brown Ipsu snatched it and took a big 
bite. 


‘‘He’s eating the candle! Oh, what shall we 
do?- 

I don’t like his manners, my dear Lee, do 
you?”’ 
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All the rest of the Eskimos begged for a bite, 
And they ate up the candles Lee brought to 
make light. 


The Eskimo boys played a game with a stone, 

— Eskimo girls had small dolls made of 
one; 

In the igloo the children all played ‘‘Pick-a- 
pack ;”’ 





“‘Let’s go for a ride, Lee,’ cried brown 


Sagasak. 
‘“‘We’ll hitch up the dogs and we'll ride very 


far, 

Toward the home of the bright, blazing, big 
Polar Star.’’ 

So they bundled jin furs, all so warm and so 
nice, 

And they dashed by a big white bear sniffing 
the ice. 


When of the bear Sagasak caught the first 
sight— 

‘*We’ll have bear meat for supper, this very 
same night!’’ 

And sure enough! When at night they reached 

there, 

The mother of Sagasak served them boiled 
bear 


Said May, ‘‘How slowly the time passes by! 

I should think that these Eskimo children 
would die! 

No schools to attend, and no books to be read, 

| feel greatest sorrow for them,’’ she said. 


a even talk much, or tell stories, 

oh! 

How glad I shall be from this village to go!’’ 

‘‘We’ll have to stay here with our friend, 
Sagasak,’’ 

Said small Lee, her brother, ‘‘till our ship 
comes back.”’ 


So they played with the Eskimo children each 
day, 

And rode o’er the ice fields away and away; 

For nothing else was there for them to do, 

And the ice and the snow gave an unchang- 
ing view. 


But at night all the sky in the North was 
afire, 

Reflecting on snow and the cold iceberg’s 
spire; 

At last the big ship came to take them away— 

‘It’s a lonely white country,”’ said Lee to 
small May. 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern may be giveu to pupils to trace, color and cut. Color Tom’s suit, hat and shoes bright red; the 
feather and stockings may be black. Outline the drawing heavily with a soft pencil. Use green oatmeal paper and mount as shownin the border 
on the opposite page. Next month’s issue will contain Polly, Put the Kettle On. Encourage pupils to make borders for their rooms at home. 
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Tom, the Piper’s Son 
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Tom, Tom, the Pi-per’s son, Stole a pig and a-way he run, The 
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pig was eat aril Tom was beat, And Tom went roar - ing down the street. j 
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The Possibilities of the Model House 


HE INTEREST ina doll-house 
™ manifested by little children 
in the kindergarten was the 
inspiration of a movement by 
several different teachers to 
! supplement reading lessons in 
the first grade by something of the kind. The 
success of their experiment induced the su- 
pervisors of hand work to try experiments. 
The result was that a course in making paper 
furniture was tried in the first grade and, 
whatever may be said for or against it as 
manual training, the use of the models created 
deep interest in interpreting home stories. 

After a time large boxes such as milliners 
use in delivering goods were fitted up with 
pupils’ work, making a fair 
representation of a room. 
Whether diningroom, bedroom 
or kitchen was chosen, the re- 
sult was to stimulate a larger 
number to do careful work. 
The various articles of furni- 
ture were each made by every 
pupil, and the best made were 
selected and placed in the 
room; the reward being given 
in this case for the result at- 
tained rather than for the 
effort expended. 

As the plans for correlating 
art and hand work matured, a 
scheme was worked out by 
which boys in a vocational 
class made frames which could 
be used for this work in the 
first grade, and added to for 
second grade use. One or 
more of these foundation 
frames was used in every 
building. 

Again and again have these 
models been made and furnish- 
ed with the product of pupils’ 
hand work. Some have been 
photographed, and one of them 
appears here on this page. 
There are several reasons for 





BY RUTH E. McINTIRE 


selecting this particular four-roomed house, 
which has walls and ceiling covered with 
results of the water-color lessons. In the 
kitchen a very simple unit is repeated over a 
surface in such arrangement as to suggest rea- 
son in the selection of wall-paper for such a 
room. The best thing about this part of the 
work is the fact that several of the result 
sheets can be used, as they are all really 
needed to cover the surface. 

In addition to the covering for the wall sur- 
face in the bedroom—which was done with a 
different design to make it suitable —the space 
division was studied, and drawings which in- 
volved composition were placed on the walls. 
The shades in the kitchen were tinted, but in 





the bedroom folded paper simulated drapery 
curtains. 

Going to the library, a more complicated 
line of work is found. The lamp-stand and 
rocking-chair are more advanced problems in 
construction, and the drawings hung are brush 
work or nature drawings. A more artistic 
effect is given also by framing the product of 
the drawing lesson. This is accomplished by 
mounting it on a simple oblong of paper of the 
right tint to harmonize with the color of the 
sketch, and allowing the regulation margins. 

When it comes to the dining-room, a step in 
advance can be taken in the drawing, with 
great advantage to the pupils. A plain paper 
being the only one considered suitable, the 
lessons consist of placing a 
wash over a surface, to produce 
the required tint. The frieze 
of a darker tone impressed the 
meaning of the color scale in a 
way impossible to teach with- 
out relation; and the plate-rail 
of still darker paper gives the 
pupils who participate in this 
decorating scheme ideas the 
wide influence of which can 
only be imagined. The cutting 
of circles to simulate the plates 
tilted on the plate-rail was 
done with intense applica- 
tion. 

The floor coverings were 
tinted sheets, called oilcloth, 
covered with all-over designs 
simple enough to be made in 
second grade, but the library 
has areal rug; the result of a 
third grade problem though a 
second grade pupil was per- 
mitted to make it. The weav- 
ing lessons which lead up to 
this work begin in the first 
grade. Tiny looms made by 
fifth grade boys are provided 
each pupil as soon as the 
splint and oilcloth mats are 
finished, 
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Four Little Quakers of Old Pennsylvania 


Part I 


,SAITSTILL knew that some- 
44 thing unusual had happened 
“A by the look of Abiel’s face as 
Ape he opened the door; but Baby 
AS Deliverance was just shutting 


ny 





SIE : : 
ew her eyes and it was no time to 


talk. Father and mother had gone to Monthly 
Meeting. She was housekeeper and she had 
much to do. If the baby missed her nap, 
there would be trouble in the little log cabin 
by the Delaware. 

So she lifted her finger as a sign to Abiel 
that he must not speak, and went on jogging 
the wooden cradle with her foot. When Baby 
Deliverance was quite asléep she 





BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


Waitstill felt sure that little Isaac would not 
hurt it. He was a mischief, but he knew too 
much to damage anything valuable. 

As Waitstill rocked the cradle she worked 
on hersampler. She would have felt that she 
was lazy if she had not kept her hands busy 
as well as her feet. Her sampler was already 
adorned with the alphabet and numberless 
fancy stitches and designs, including a blue 
tree and a green horse with red legs. She 
was working now at the verse. 

Waitstill Maxwell is my name 
And this Work is mine 

My Friends may have 

When I am dead and laid in grave 
This needlework of mine— 


Deliverance, but luckily the blue eyes were 
tight shut by this time, and the baby wasa 
sound sleeper when she was fairly off. 

‘“‘Abiel, what is thee doing? Thee can’t 
take those things. They are all we have to 
last over First Day.’’ 

“They are for a starving man, sis. We 
can get along with a little less for we are not 
starving. I am sure father and mother 
would say to take them.’’ 

‘‘Abiel, what does thee mean? Who is 
starving? No one of our people, surely, 
Where has thee been to find a starving man?” 

“In the Big Woods,’? answered Abiel 
shortly. Waitstill clasped her hands in sud- 

den terror. 





could steal out to the woodpile 
and Abiel would be sure to tell 
her all about it. They were great 
chums, twelve-year-old Waitstill 














and fourteen-year-old Abiel. He 
was a brother to be proud of. 





Waitstill’s heart glowed at the 
thought of how tall and strong 
and sensible he was—and how 
good. Why, he wouldn’t do a 
thing he thought was wrong, no 
matter if the king and all the 
royal army tried to force him! 
Hadn’t Squire Hodgkins smitten 
him sorely, fairly knocking him 
down in the road, because he re- 
fused to take off his hat to him? 
And Abiel had risen up, and put 
his dusty hat on his head again, 
and explained quite calmly and 
respectfully that it was not from 
lack of honor to the squire that 
he did not remove his hat in his 
presence but because he belonged 
to the Society of Friends, and it 
was against their principles to 
uncover to any man. And the 
bluff old squire, who was well 
acquainted with William Penn 
and his religious beliefs, and, 
moreover, admired grit wherever 
he saw it, had been so mollified 
that he had actually laughed and 
clapped his hand on Abiel’s 
shoulder and said, 











“Oh. Abiel, how could thee go 
there? Father says the Big Woods 
are not safe for a man to go in 
alone, and thee is but a_ boy, 
There are so many wolves and 
bears {and fall kinds of dangers. 
Abiel, what did thee go for?”’ 

‘Tt was a leading,’’ answered 
Abiel. ‘‘I felt an impulse of the 
Inner Light that said, ‘Go into 
the Big Woods and search.’ And 
I obeyed, and I found there an 
Indian who was hurt so that he 
cannot walk. He cannot get food 
for himself, and so I must take it 











tohim. I must not stop to talk 
any more, sister. I must hasten 
to him.’’ 








‘Is he terribly hurt, Abiel? Is 
he going to die?’’ 

‘No, not if he gets food. He 
has no hurts that will not heal. 
I made him a sort of shelter in 
the rocks, and he thinks some of 
his tribe will come looking for 
him soon. But he is very weak 
and faint and he must have food 
or he willdie. I must not delay, 
Waitstill. I must go at once.” 

“Oh, I can’t bear to have thee 
go again into those dreadful 





woods! Can’t thee wait till fath- 
er comes back so that he will go 
with thee?’’ 





T3eeq \ovecel lea~ela3d. 





‘*You’re a brave lad, and if 
ever you get into trouble follow- 
ing that Quaker conscience of 
yours, I’ll be a friend to you.”’ 

Little Isaac was sitting very still on the 
settle. That was strange, but the five-year- 
old knew as well as anyone how important it 
was to get the baby to sleep. He was as 
sharp as tacks, was little Isaac, He had 
climbed up and taken down the hornbook that 
hung on a peg on the wall. He had not yet 
been taught his letters, but he was poring 
over the crisscross rows as earnestly as if he 
could read every one of them, the ab, ab, 
eb, eb, ib, ib, and so on below them, and 
even the Lord’s Prayer at the bottom. 

It was a precious thing, that hornbook, but 


Waitstill, Isaac and Baby Deliverance 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace, 


color and use with written reproductions of the story. 


That was as far as she had gone with her 
colored crewels. As she took the last stitch 
in the ‘‘e’’ it came to her that Abiel had not 
gone out to the wood-chopping as she expected. 
He was tiptoeing around the shelves that held 
food and dishes. He went to the chest now 
and took out a coarse linen towel. In this he 
wrapped a loaf of rye bread and a great piece 
of the roasted venison that was on the pewter 
platter. 

‘“‘Abiel, what is thee doing?’ cried Wait- 
still in surprise. She was so surprised that 
she forgot all about the danger of waking 





‘Father will not start back, 
thee knows, until First Day is 
over. That would be too late.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe father 
would let thee go! He has said 
so often that itis not safe. Suppose a bear 
should get thee, or a panther should spring on 
thee! Don’t go, Abiel! It is but a red man, 
a savage.’ 

‘“‘The red men are our brothers,’’ answered 
Abiel in stern reproof. Then, melted by her 
tears, 

‘“‘T am sure father would say to go wherever 
I could help a brother, were it a red brother 
or a white one. It is always a duty to help. 
I must go.”’ 

He pulled himself gently away from the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Picture Study——“Going to the Squire” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Colorado 





UST why Sir John Everett 
Millais painted this quaint lit- 
tle maid with her little mis- 
sive, and called the charming 
picture ‘‘Going to the Squire’’ 
is not really known. 

Over in Old England in early days, a Squire 
was a very prominent and awe-inspiring man. 
In royal circles he was next in degree to the 
king’s knights. He was an armor-bearer, 
and in time of war or national celebrations, 
he carried a shield and lances,—a defender 
of the king. Today his position is one of au- 
thority and influence. He is at times a 
judge, and the advisor of the common people. 

Millais was a very famous English artist. 
He was at the very height of his ca- 
reer. He was the, greatest portrait 
painter of his time. The rich and 
the great crowded his studio for sit- 
tings, and for these portraits he re- 
ceived fabulous sums. 

It is possible that this little girl is 
the daughter of one of the many dis- 
tinguished or wealthy people who 
came to Millais’ studio. Indeed, it 
might be his own little daughter. 
At any rate, it was a child with 
whom he was well acquainted, and 
one whose many fascinating features 
attracted him, for he has portrayed 
He has neglected 
nothing; the picture is complete. 
He has bestowed care and love upon 
this picture. 

The child is all ready to start on 
her errand to the Squire. She has 
said ‘‘Goodby”’? to her mother, closed 
the iron gate, and is standing by the 
corner of the high stone-wall which 
surrounds the garden. 

In England there are many high 
stonewalls, and they always enclose 
beautiful gardens. From the top and 
over the sides of these walls grow 
beautiful flowers, glistening ivy and 
other pretty vines. Weare quite sure 
that if this wall surrounds her home 
that it is avery pretty home, for 
only the most beautiful homes are so 
surrounded, 

What a sober earnest little face! It seems 
to belong to a little girl who is well aware of 
the importance of her errand and the distin- 
guished person to whom she is going. She 
holds the letter with both hands. She will 
hot lose it, nor entrust it to some one’s else 
care. She is altogether trust worthy.  In- 
deed, none but a reliable little girl would be 
allowed to carry so important a message to 
80 dignified a man, It may be that this mes- 
sage asks a pardon or a special favor for a 
brother or her father. Why do you think 
she, and not an older person, is sent? Per- 
haps the Squire is fond of little children, and. 
njoys granting their requests; or it may be, 
there was no one else to send, and the request 
may be a most urgent one. 

me one, probably her mother, has dressed 











her with much care. See her soft fairy-like 
curls. How pretty they are under the old- 
fashioned sun-bonnet! And the bonnet is 
shirred and corded so evenly you can almost 
see the stitches. Like her dress, it seems to 
have been made for an older person. The 
cape of the bonnet reaches to her elbow, and 
the dress closes down the front. Shirring 
was much in vogue in those days; for we see 
it down the front, on the deep ruffle at her 
elbow, and on the ends of the sash which 
hangs from the back. The skirt is draped 
too. See the dainty sprays of leaves and 
flowers in the summer dress, for, of course, 
it is summer-time. The sun-bonnet, the ivy 
and the thin dress tell us that. 


Going to the Squire 


She wears a short string of pretty beads 
around her neck. She is well prepared for 
this {important errand. She wears her best 
bonnet and her prettiest dress. Her hair has 
been nicely combed jand curled. Of course 
her face and hands are clean. She knows she 
looks nice, and she is not afraid to go. Very 
likely she is eager to be on her way. 

Millais was an ardent lover of nature. He 
painted many beautiful pictures of pure land- 
scape. The most famous is ‘‘Chill October.”’ 
Many of his portraits have a background of 
nature. It, however, never detracts from the 
real study. Rather, it adds a charming finish 
and a wholesome out-door atmosphere. 

The whole study of this picture seems to 
center about the child’s beautiful eyes. Full 
of meaning, they truly are ‘‘winduws of the 









soul.’? Trustful and true, they well express 
a pure and loving nature. See the well- 
shaped eyebrows, and the faint shadow un- 
derneath. How the eye-lashes stand out! 
There is a firm little chin, with shadows un- 
der it that prove it belongs to a plump little 
face; a face extremely refined and intelligent, 
whose features are good, and whose cheeks 
probably are rosy and have dimples with the 
smiles. 

She is facing the sunlight at the end of the 
wall. Notice the shadow where the light and 
dark seem to meet. There is a shadow made 
by the letter also. The letter has a very 
prominent part in this picture. It is the cen- 
ter of the drawing. It gives the name to the 
picture. The contents of that letter 
could make a story and a sequel. 
Suppose you imagine what is in the 
letter, and just how it is written, and 
the answer received. Imagine the 
Squire’s office or court-room, and his 
reception of the little girl. Do you 
think he was cheery and cordial, or 
gruff and disinterested? 

It may be that she has a ‘long dis- 
tance to walk. If so, her sincerity 
and earnestness will keep her from 
getting tired. Or it may be she is 
waiting for a carriage to come and 
take her. 

Or would you like to think that she 
will stand there until the Squire will 
drive past on his way to his office 
and. then run out and meet him? 
This picture is sometimes called 
“Tor the Squire.”’ 


THE ARTIST 


Sir John Iverett Millais was born 
in England in 1829. As alittle child 
he drew pictures of everything. At 
the age of eight he received his first 
lessons in drawing. Later he at- 
tended the Royal Academy and won 
every prize offered by that Institu- 
tion before he was twenty. He was 
a famous artist, sculptor, illustrator 
and portrait painter. He was one of 
the few who are successful in every- 
thing they undertake. His ‘‘ Portrait 
of Gladstone,’’ England’s ‘‘Grand Old Man,”’ 
won him an immense reputation. He was 
handsome, able, brilliant and wealthy. Art 
to him was a pleasure and a joy. He had 
many splendid houses. He had a beautiful 
wife and handsome children. He liked to 
hunt, was a good horseman, an expert salmon 
fisher and asplendid marksman. He enjoyed 
everything and did everything well. He was 
made a baronet, and six months before he 
died was elected President of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. This had been the ambition 
of his life. He died in 1896. 

SENTENCES FOR YOUNG PUPILS 
This 
Squire.”’ 

We do not know who this little girl is. 
(Continued on page 64) 





Millais 


picture is called ‘‘Going to the 
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JANUARY POSTER—Bobby’s Puppies 


Hectograph enough puppies to give 
each child two or three.. Let six chil- 
dren who do the best work be provided 
each with a copy of Bobby. After the 
work is finished, let each child write his 
name on the back of his figure. Choose 
the best of all for The Poster and let 
the children take the others home. 
Bobby has yellow hair. His suit is 
whte. ‘The border on the collar and the 
V-shaped piece, the belt, cuffs and the 
ribbon are blue. Puppy No. 5 who is 
pulling the ribbon has gray spots on 
him. The other puppies have black ears 
and markings. Outline heavily and 
mount on a tan background. 
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Parent and Teacher Association Work in a Small Town 


BY GEORGIE L. UNDERWOOD 


Ex-President Parent and Teacher Association, Highland Park, Illinois 


JHE little teacher came to a 
4 small suburban town to teach 
in a well-graded elementary 
school. Her methods were the 
4 latest and most approved of 
) the university class room. 

On an afternoon, just after the dismissal of 
classes, the President of the Parent and Teach- 
er Association chanced to pass her class-room 
door. ‘‘O Mrs. Ingle,’’ she called, ‘‘will you 
come in for a minute? 
make.”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ was the very prompt answer, 
as Mrs. Ingle noted the flushed cheeks and 
excited eyes. ‘‘A confession as to the best 
day you have ever had, I suppose?’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ answered the little teacher, 
‘‘quite the reverse, and I know you will not 
approve of what I have done, but I just 
couldn’t help it, there was nothing else to be 
done. Youknow Billy?’ Mrs. Ingle nodded, 
as she hurriedly continued, ‘‘ Well, I just shook 
him as hard as I could. I tried to hurt him 
and I hope I did; he has been just too impu- 
dent for anything and I am not going to stand 
it any longer. He is dirty, and careless too. 
I asked him what he would think of me if I 
came to school without a collar and tie and 
with dirty face and hands. He only snickered 
and I shook him good and hard again,’’—she 
stopped for breath, and Mrs. Ingle quietly 





said, ‘‘Well, my dear, I think you have given © 


Billy the only treatment he could understand. 
Do you know anything about Billy’s home 
life?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ came the answer in the same 
excited voice. 

‘*Well,’’ continued Mrs. Ingle, ‘‘ Billy has a 
mother and father somewhere, he does not 
know where. Four years ago he appeared at 
his grandmother’s door, saying his father 
had gone off and left them, and his mother 
had to go to work. ‘She left me at the door, 
said you was my grandmother, and when she 
got some money she would send for me,’ 
ended the little stranger’s introduction of 
himself. His mother has never sent for him. 
He had a postal card from her once, about 
two years ago. He always carries it with 
him. Perhaps you have seen it; it is almost 
worn out now. He often says, ‘‘Oh, gee! if 
I had a mother like other fellows it would be 
different.’’ His grandmother is seventy- 
three years old. She works out by the day, 
leaving home before seven in the morning, 
and coming back after six at night. One 
morning, this winter, she slipped on the icy 
sidewalk, falling and breaking her leg. 
While she was in bed, Billy had to do all the 
work about the house. ’ 

“‘Yes, the grandfather is alive, if a man 
who is in almost a constant state of intoxica- 
tion, spending all his pension money for 
whiskey, sleeping with a bottle under his 
pillow, can be called ‘alive.’ He will not even 
carry the wood from the yard into the house, 
and spends his time in abusing others. 

‘‘T wonder that Billy goes to school at all, 


I have a confession to - 








Mrs. Georgie L. Underwood 











and I feel responsible for some of the ideas of 
life which that child is getting, or rather for 
some which he is not getting. His grand- 
mother would like to do more for him, but in 


her helpless position, physically and finan- © 


cially, she cannot even help him to keep clean 
or decently clothed. She punishes him as she 
did her own children, and the grandfather has 
brought forth all the impudence and disre- 
spect in the lad, so I am not surprised that he 
sneered and laughed, as he does at home, 
when he was punished, or perhaps he was 
trying to cover the embarassment of the 
situation here. 

“You and I must think over Billy,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Ingle. ‘‘His needs are very 
great. Let me know if I can help you, and 
nowlet us have a cup of tea. By the way, 
how do you enjoy the P. T. A. afternoon 
teas?’’ 

“Ok, Mrs. Ingle, they are lovely! Two of 
the mothers serve each day, bringing pretty 
things from home for the tea-table—the tea, 
sugar, lemons, and wafers are kept here—and 
they make the tea in the domestic science 
room. Many visiting mothers drop in at this 
time, knowing they can visit with a teacher 
over the teacups, and it makes the most rest- 
ful break in the day’s program. I go back to 
my desk refreshed and better able to mark 
papers and prepare for the next day.”’ 

Ten days later Mrs. Ingle recognized the 
voice of the little teacher over the ’phone as 
she said, ‘‘I have the promise of two fine suits 
of clothes—the owner is going into long 
trousers—and I would like to get them to Billy 
without his knowing from whom they. come.’’ 

Billy received the suits, promptly, put one 
on, and as promptly found out all about them, 
and through whom they came. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Ingle was called from 
the dinner table to speak with some one who 
‘‘wanted to see her just for a moment.’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Ingle, I just had to come down 
and tell you about Billy! He is the most 


changed boy you ever knew! He has quite 
the right attitude toward his work now, and 
is not only giving me no trouble, but ig ye. 
spectful and helpful. I knew that you would 
be glad to know how much you have done for 
Billy, and I thought it was only fair to him 
that you should know’’—on and on the little 
teacher sang Billy’s praises, then insisted 
that she must go. 

Mrs. Ingle did not go back to the dinner 
table but to her desk, and wrote the following: 


My dear ‘ ‘really, truly’’ Teacher: 

Not I but you are entirely responsible for the 
changed Billy, and you must get all the joy of your 
splendid victory. 

In ministering to Billy’s needs, you have brought 
out his best, and he will be a better man because you 
were his teacher and—may I whisper in your ear?— 
Billy has taught you how to be a real teacher. 

Your sincere friend, 
Kdith B. Ingle, 


Many such commonplace instances are re 
corded in memory’s year book of a Parent 
and Teacher Association worker, and to have 
done that little bit of community work—bring. 


_ing in touch the home and the school, for the 


sake of even one child—is worth all the time 
and effort given to such an organization. 

Many grievances and misunderstandings on 
the part of the parent have been satisfactorily 
explained and adjusted through the Associa 
tion instead of being taken indignantly toa 
principal, or making angry complaints to a 
teacher. 

The home is the other half of school life, and 


- the co-operation of these two gives added in- 


terest to both. The home has the equipment 
for industrial work, the school for theo 
retical. We are in danger these days of stor- 


ing the child mind with worthless ideals J 
‘ worthless because they are never carried into 


action, never made practical. Children must 
have real work to do; here the parents become 
a necessary part of the teaching force, and if 
they will work in harmony with the schoo, 
children will not be unwilling or disagreeable 
about home work, because it will not be jump 
ing from one world into another, but a com 
tinuation of interest with a variation of work. 

Of what benefit is domestic science in the 
school if the girl does not have the opportunity 
of making bread at home, and how much 
more happily she can use her knowledge 
bread making when mother understands the 
reasons for and the benefits of the newer 
way? Our Parent and Teacher Association 
each year offers to mothers several courses I 
domestic science at the nominal cost of om 
dollar for ten lessons. The ‘‘Salads” and 
‘‘Problems of Marketing’’ are the most por 
ular courses. 

Mothers’ classes are held in each school 
which the teachers are invited, with a result 
ing mutual benefit. From one’ of the® 
classes came an offer to the school board # 
pay a French teacher, if time might be 
allowed twice a week for a lesson. Fret 


another Mothers’ class in a country 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural School—II 


UCH time and thought have 


be given to the proper diet for human beings. 


The food of man, like the food of plants, can 
not be healthful and adequate unless it sup- 
plies the proper amount of different nutritive 
ingredients; and since health is necessary to 


#4 been given to the feeding of 
4 the stock on the farm, and also 
to the proper nourishment of 
plants and farm crops, so time 
y and thought should certainly 








Mrs. Rosengrant and Pupils at Lunch 


usefulness, it is well for us to study this sub- 
ject carefully. 

The chief object of the housewife’s care is 
the health and efficiency of the family, and it 
isanend well worth the effort. If intelligence 
and care are lacking in the purchasing or car- 
ing for food, financial loss will ensue, and the 
family table be less attractive and wholesome 
than it should be. Strong men and women 
cannot be raised on insufficient food, or food 
s0 poorly prepared that it is irritating to the 
digestive organs and unsatisfying to the ap- 
petite. Care and preparation of food must 
more and more come to be considered an oc- 
cupation that requires of the person who 
undertakes it knowledge quite beyond what 
is now expected of a person who is merely a 
good cook. 

When she is teaching this subject the 
teacher must strongly emphasize the economy 
of both food and fuel. Too much food is as 
bad as too little, and occasions a waste of en- 
ergy and strength in the body as well as a 
waste of nutritive material. Much fuel is 
wasted in the preparation of food, and even 
then the food is often improperly cooked. 





Food Exhibits from Manufacturers 


BY LULU ROSENGRANT 


Neatness in personal appearance and clean- 
liness of utensils must be emphasized by the 
teacher at all times. A cooking utensil that 
has not been thoroughy washed and rinsed 
may cause not only a loss of flavor but even a 
bad taste to some article that would otherwise 
be well cooked, as, for example, the telltale 


taste of soap that reveals the careless washing 
Neatness in personal appearance 
and dainty ways of serving food have a use- 


of dishes. 


fulness beyond their mere aesthetic value. 


Every one knows that a feeble 
appetite may be tempted by 


a tastefully garnished dish 


may be quite unpalatable. 


to do with its nutritive value. 


that the digestive juices can 


not act upon them are so 
' changed by the heat of cook- 
the most complete happiness and the highest ing that they become easily digestible. 


The 
sense of comfort and the satisfaction produced 
by even the appearance of food well cooked 
and served is of indisputable value. Foods 
that are pleasing to the taste stimulate the 
flow of the digestive juices, and attractively 
served food pleases the aesthetic sense; 
therefore refinement in food habits is as de- 
sirable as in other phases of our daily life. 

As a great deal of meat is used on the farm 
it will be easy to study this subject closely, 
the value of meat as a food, and the reason 
for cooking it, since cooking can not add to 
the nutritive material in meat, and it may re- 
move very large quantities of the nutrients. 
The children are quick to see that cooking 
coagulates the albumen and blood, and renders 
it more acceptable to the sight. Cooking also 
develops the natural flavor, although the im- 
provement of the flavor is often accomplished 
by the addition of condiments. Thorough 
cooking kills parasites and renders harmless 
certain organisms that otherwise might ex- 
pose the eaters to great risks, but no amount 
of cooking or condiments will make musty or 
spoiled meat fit for food. Cooking also softens 
and loosens the tissues and so “facilitates di- 
gestion. By proving that the cheaper cuts of 
meat if properly cooked are often more nutri- 
tious than the more expensive cuts, we hope 
to replace costly foods poorly cooked by cheap 
foods well cooked; and thereby benefit both 
health and purse. 

The'care of the buckets in which milk is 
brought to school, and the milk itself furnish 
many lessons on the care of milk and milk 
vessels; the value of milk as a food; milk 
products; the use of milk in cooking; relative 
value of cooked and raw milk; economy in 
the use of milk; graded and certified milk; 
milk as a carrier of disease, etc. This sub- 


when the same material care- 
lessly prepared and served 


The importance of cooking 
and serving food properly can 
hardly be over estimated, for 
the cooking of food has much 


Many kinds of foods which in 
their natural state hold valu- 
able nutrients in such form 


ject will appeal to both pupils and parents. 

One Friday afternoon, as a reward for work 
well done, we made candy, and you may be 
sure the children learned a great deal about 
sugar and nuts. The teacher will find that 
the children like to repeat an afternoon like 
this even if they do find the dishwashing a 
rather ‘‘stuck up’’ job. One thing in partic- 
ular that they learn about dishwashing at 
this time is that dishes used for sugary sub- 
stances should be soaked in hot water before 
washing. 

One day when we had cabbage for dinner 
a small amount was put back over the fire and 
allowed to overcook. I then explained to the 
children that the yellow color and strong 
flavor that developed was caused by the rela- 
tively large amount of sulphur that cabbage 
contains, and this is what causes it to be in- 
digestible when overcooked. 

In one district that took up this work the 
teacher realized that the children’s need is the 
teacher’s opportunity, so she not only served 
hot lunches and taught Domestic Science 
but Manual Training as well. The school- 
house had no closet that could be utilized for 
a pantry, so the teacher secured a large dry- 
goods box out of which teacher and pupils 
made acupboard. They also made a table and 
some benches, from material donated by the 
fathers in the district. In this school were 
four large girls. Each of the girls selected 
one day a week on which she took complete 
charge of the dinner,—-the planning, cook- 
ing, serving and dishwashing. She also made 
it a point to have something to tell that she 
had learned about the care or the cooking of 











The Pantry Is Open to Inspection 


food, or food values; on that day she became 
the Domestic Science teacher. The teacher 
always took charge of the dinner on Monday, 
or, as she called it, the ‘“washday dinner.”’ 
One young teacher whose pupils are small 


‘does not attempt any cooking at school but 


merely re-heats and serves those things pre- 
pared and sent by the mothers. One time 
they forgot to plan the dinner for the follow- 
ing day, but before the nine o’clock bell rang 
a boy came, carrying a bucket of chicken soup, 
and another boy brought a kettle of beans, 
and others brought ‘‘other articles too numer- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Stories for Character-Building Lessons 


BY VALESKA DANZIGER 


Appropriate stories, little blackboard sketches, ges- flute. While playing, he backed to the water’s | was very high. A large amount was sent to 
tures and action, made these lessons very interesting — adge where his sailors awaited him and they Holland with the good wishes of, Jenny Lind. 


and impressive, while effective questions brought out ; . : . . 
“iin dipeeneati meee 3. Cholera broke out in the West Indies. 
the points of the lessons most successfully. mg 7 
SELF CONTROI (Self control can control others. ) A man was sent by his government to see 
v) J V ° ° ° . 
ai ‘ (Questions asked in these lessons often what could be done. When he arrived he 


1. A counsellor was talking to the king. He jyought out some amusing answers. In the noticed filth everywhere, which is a breeder 
held his hand behind his back and seemed jast story the teacher asked, ‘‘What do you of many diseases. He organized clubs among 
very calm, so that the king did not notice any- think the captain drew from his coat?” Of the children, calling them ‘Clean-up Guilds.” 
thing, but when the king had dismissed him, course, ‘‘A pistol’? was the first guess. Every boy and girl felt responsible for a cer: 
the counsellor hurried home, As soon a5 he Among other answers a little girl thought he tain amount of work. They soon had _ the 
reached his home, he pulled off his coat and took out his calling card to give to the savages,) place clean. The cholera was stamped out 


then his wife discovered that he had been a 
: resale . oe , lt ee , and a great service done to the people. 
stung by a scorpion. This sting is very pain- A SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE : 7 
ful. The king heard about it, and when the 1. King Louis V received a plant from Hol- RESPECT 
counsellor again appeared before him, he land. The plant did not thrive and the king 1. A teacher of Allah meets some. children 


said, ‘‘You must have been very uncomfort- wanted the gardener to throw it away. The on the street. They stop to bow before him 
able and suffering pain while talking tome the | gardener had a friend, a botanist, who lived and the teacher folds his arms across his 
other day; why did you not say something?’’ on the Isle of Martinique. A boat was being breast and bows to the children. 


The counsellor answered, “‘If I could not en- sent to this island by the king and the gar- (Respect of young to old and old to young.) 
dure the sting of a scorpion, I certainly would dener gaye the plant to a soldier who prom- 2. A noble lady and her little son met one 
be illy prepared to receive a sword thrust in ised faithfully to deliver it to the botanist. of their servants on the street. He greeted 
defense of my country.’’ On the voyage there was a scarcity of water. them and the lady returned his greeting, but 

(Questions brought out the self control of Although the others laughed and made fun of — the son turned his back on him. ‘‘Why did 
the counsellor. ) the soldier, he would not neglect the plantin- you do that?’ asked his mother;. ‘‘Oh, he 


2. One evening a patient was brought to the trusted. to his care. He even gave it his is only a servant, answered the boy. The 
hospital. Nurse Alice, who had been on duty share of drinking water. He thus kept his mother made him apologize for his ill-behavior. 
all day, was ready to leave to take her rest. promise and delivered the plant to the bota- (Respect for the menial. ) 

This patient required special attention and nist. This plant was a coffee-plant that later 3. The king of one nation went to visit the 
the doctor asked the nurse to stay. The pa- flourished and is still a source of income to king of another nation. On landing, it wa 
tient was very restless and asked the nurse to France. noticed that the walk from the ship to the 
read to him, and although she was very tired 2. In Holland there had been a flood, and carriage was very muddy. They could not 
she read to him all night, being careful not to the people were suffering from want of food. get the carriage closer to the ship, yet they 
show the patient that she was tired. _ Jenny Lind, a great singer, was at Copen- did not want the king to walk in the mud. 

(Self control for the sake of others. ) hagen at the time singing in a concert. When Some one hurriedly took the flag from the 

3. The captain of a boat asked to be left she heard that the children of Holland were — ship and spread it over the mud, but the king 
alone onan island. As soon as his boat pulled starving, she was very much touched. ‘‘I would not step on it. 
away from the shore, savages approached him must do something for those childrén,’’ she (Respect of one nation for another. ) 
with threatening gestures. The captain stood said. She told her manager to arrange acon- . These lessons can be carried out to— 
still and looked at them. His eyes controlled cert in which she would sing, the proceeds to Respect for other religions. 
them and hiscalmness impressed them. Then be given to the Dutch children. The opera Respect for animals. 
he put his hand in his coat and drew out a house was crowded although the price of seats Respect for invalids, etc. 
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The School Playground 


BY GEORGE HERBERT BETTS and OTIS EARLE HALL 


MURING the last ten years, a 
4 great play movement has 

arisen and is spreading rap- 
J idly throughout the country. 
Cities are spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in ob- 
taining room for their children to play, and 
in supplying equipment for grounds already 
provided. Even in towns and villages, and 
here and there in country schools, the move- 
ment has taken hold, and the school yards are 
being utilized as playgrounds. Equipment, 
often rude and poorly constructed, but never- 
theless far better than none, is being installed. 
Not infrequently this apparatus is purchased 
through the enterprise of the school itself, or 
built by the members of the school and the 
patrons. 

The playground movement should spread 
until it includes every rural school in the land, 
whether this school be the old type of district 
school or the larger consolidated school. Such 
a project successfully carried out, will require 
larger and better equipped grounds in connec- 
tion.with many country schoolhouses. - It is 
impossible to set any arbitrary standard for 
the size of the rural school ground because of 
the greatly varying sizes of the schools. But 
it should be large enough to lay out a baseball 
diamond, and not require the appropriation of 
neighborhood pastures or fields as is so often 
the case at present. Where the school grounds 
are used for a neighborhood park and picnic 
place, as is coming to be the rule in many 
places, still larger grounds should be supplied. 


PREPARATION OF THE PLAY- 





paratus. A great many schools are now in- 
stalling play equipment on their grounds. 
Very frequently this is done without consulta- 
tion with any authority or expert on the mat- 
ter of apparatus, and the best is not always 
selected. And not only is the best apparatus 
not always chosen, but some that’ is positively 
dangerous is being employed. The various 
pieces are frequently set in wrong places, 











Photo. by Lewis 8. Mills 
A Five Acre Playground 


The old playground was the width of the school 
building and extended from the rear of the school to 
the buildings in the rear. The grounds have been in- 
creased in size ten times. The white posts seen in 
the rear belong to the tennis equipment. 


and sometimes they cost several times what 

they should. All these difficulties can be re- 
moved by a little care and study. 
PLAY APPARATUS 

The Sand Bin—The simplest, cheapest and 

most serviceable piece of equipment for the 


placed in some corner where the larger chil- 
dren would not find space enough for their 
games. ‘It should be about eight by twelve 
feet and ten inches high. Around the edge 
should be placed as a table a twelve-inch 
board, which may be used either for molding 
the sand or as a seat for the young children. 

School Swings—Probably the most common 
piece of apparatus for the play of young chil- 
dren is the swing. Swings for school yards 
should not be more than ten feet high; and 
for younger children not more than eight. 
As much enjoyment can be had from a swing 
of this height as from a taller one. Swings 
are frequently so constructed as to look un- 
sightly, and obstruct the use of the grounds 
for other play. The most approved type of 
swing now being used on the school play- 
ground has the frame made of steel gas pipe 
from two and one-half to three inches in 
diameter. The uprights are well braced in 
both directions and set in concrete footings 
some twenty inches square and from three to 
four feet deep. 

The See-Saw The see-saw as a piece of 
play apparatus is as old as the impulse to play 
itself. It is not, however, one of the most 
satisfactory devices for the school ground. 
In the first place, the see-saw requires prac- 
tically no physical exercise, it involves no 
mental skill or invention and requires but 
little social mingling. It therefore possesses 
a minimum of advantage in physical or men- 
tal training. The see-saw, if not well con- 
structed, is also one of the most dangerous 

pieces of apparatus, simple and harm- 





GROUNDS sage 


The school playgrounds should be 
thoroughly leveled and sodded and 
the grass carefully mowed, not only 
during the school term but through 
the summer as well, in order that 
coarse stubble and weeds may not in- 
terfere with games and play when 
the school first opens in the fall. All 
rough places should be smoothed, 
gullies filled, stones and cinders re- 
moved, and everything else accom- 
plished that is required to put the 
grounds in first class condition. KH 
has been estimated by one student 
of school playgrounds that half the 
rural school yards of the country 
could be improved fifty per cent, by 
the simple process of closing school 
early one or two afternoons, and set- 
ting the children at work with rakes, 
hoes and shovels, leveling, cleaning 
up and otherwise putting the grounds 
M condition. Where the yard needs a more 
thorough treatment than can be given by the 
pupils, the school officers should not hesitate 
to employ the help required and pay for it out 
of the public funds. 

_The next important factor is that of ap- 





Po “Better Rural Schools,” by Dr. G. H. Betts and Co, Supt. 
iis: Hall, copyright, 1914, by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
polis, Indiana. One of the most important books on education, 


Price $1.35 postpaid, 


less than two acres. 








Photo. Courtesy International Harvester Co. 
A Consolidated School Needs a Playground of Several Acres 
The minimum size for the average rural-school ground should not be 


play of younger children is the sand bin. In 
fact the sand bin may be called the forerunner 
of the whole playground movement, for out 
of it have grown many other developments of 
the playground idea. Long before the child 
is old enough to start to school, he loves to 
play in the sand, and this interest continues 
up to the age of ten or twelve years. The 
sand bin takes up little room and may be 


The schoolhouse should not be set in the center of the 
grounds, thus so dividing the area and making certain sports impossible. 


less as it looks. Especially is the 
short see-saw to be dreaded. The 
steep angle increases the liability 


Ae ; that the child at the lower end will 


slide off, letting the other one drop 
down to the ground. The onger the 
see-saw, the safer, provided it is not 
lengthened beyond the point of safety 
in strength. The long see-saw should 
be carefully supported and the num- 
ber of children allowed on either end 
at the same time strictly limited. 
Every see-saw {should be provided 
with some device by which the child 
can cling with his hands. One school 
which had recently introduced a new 
set of poorly constructed see-saws 
reported a half-dozen broken arms 
within a few weeks of their use. 
Probably the best school ground see- 
saw is made out of a fourteen-foot 
plank, twelve inches wide, set upon 
_ a steel or concrete support. 

The Slide— A newer piece of apparatus and 
one rapidly coming into great favor upon the 
school ground has been copied from the amuse- 
ment park. This is known as the slide. 
That the slide will minister to a very funda- 
mental play impulse is evident from the fact 
that ail children possess an irresistible ten- 
dency to slide down banisters, cellar doors, or 
any other available slope. Many people have 
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the idea that the slide is dangerous because 
of its height. One experienced play director 
reports, however, that in thirteen years’ con- 
stant experience with the use of school play- 
ground slides, no accident of serious nature 
has ever occurred except by slivers from care- 
lessly made slides, where wrong material was 
used. Mothers sometimes object to the use 
of the slide as play apparatus, saying that it 
is hard on clothes. This, however, is dis- 
puted by those who are familiar with its use, 
especially if the slide is made of smooth ma- 
terial and kept in good condition. 

The Horizontal Bar— The horizontal bar 
should be a part of every school playground 
equipment. Half-grown boys always have 
acrobatic tendencies, and desire to show their 
muscular strength and agility. in the various 
performances possible with the horizontal bar. 
These bars are easily set, either in substantial 
wooden posts or on steel supports similar to 
the standards for the swings. It is well ina 
school of some size to have several bars, one 
five and a quarter feet, one six feet, and one 
six and a half feet high. Since it is usually 
impossible to have mats under these bars, as 
is the rule in gymnasiums, the solid earth 
should always be dug out from under them 
and the cavity filled with fresh sand, so as to 
reduce the danger from falling. The bar 


itself should be detachable from the posts so 
that it can be taken in and kept free from 
rust when not in use. 





The Slide Is Very Popular 


acrobatice performance can also be easily and 
cheaply installed. These should be of standard 
make, and so securely fastened that no acci- 
dent from breakage is possible. If, in addi- 
tion, several two-inch climbing ropes are in- 
cluded in the equipment, this phase of the 
playground apparatus will be fairly well pro- 
vided for. 

Kquipment for Games—Besides such equip- 
ment for play, the school ground should pro- 
vide an adequate equipment for cer- 





























Suspended rings for ° 


The Rings Develop Muscles 


interesting and well adapted to the type of 
play that should engage their attention. 

Indoor Baseball—Many schools are at 
present introducing indoor baseball played 
out-of-doors. This game is suitable for girls 
as well as for boys. The regulation diamond 
is thirty-five feet square, but the game can 
be satisfactorily played, at least by girls, on 
a twenty-seven-foot diamond. Bases are 
made of sacks filled with sand, and a seven- 
teen-inch ball is used. The diamond should 
be so placed that the ball will not be batted 
over the fence or against the schvol windows. 

Volley Ball—This game is coming to be one 
of the favorite school games, especially for 
schools that have not sufficient room for all 
kinds of games upon the playground. Itis a 
game that requires but very little space and 
one which children of all ages can easily learn 
to play. It demands constant activity, quick- 
ness of perception, and accuracy of judgment; 
and it has a tendency to correct the effects of 
bad postures in the schoolroom. The equip- 
ment costs next to nothing. Closely related 
to volley ball is another ball game called 
‘‘tether’’ ball. This game also requires but 
little space and is adapted to people of various 
ages and to both sexes. The rules for laying 
out all these grounds and for playing games 
can be had from any athletic library, such as 
the Spaulding Library, of Chicago, for ten 
cents for each set of rules. 

The Running Track—It is doubtful whether 
any weight-throwing such as the discus or the 
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shot or even quoits shoud be allowed on the 
school playground on account of the danger 
to the children engaged in other sports. How. 
ever, every rural school could easily provide 
a running track and a jumping pit along one 
side of the yard. The running track will not 
require any special expense except the smooth- 
ing, although if the track is cindered and 
rolled it will be an advantage. The track 
should be some ten feet wide and if possible 
one hundred yards long. This track will be 
found highly serviceable not only for the 
larger boys, but for the younger children as 
well. Students of child life have. discovered 
that interest in running has reached its height 
at the age of ten or eleven years, and has q 
tendency to decline after that age. An almost 


~ endless number of relay races and other forms 


of track events can be arranged if this simple 
device is provided for. 

Jumping Pits—Finally, the rural school 
playground should have at least one, and 
probably several, jumping pits. The pits 


should be filled with sand, which ought at all 
times when in use to be kept well stirred and 
soft, so as to avoid the jar that comes from 
striking after the jump. The approach to 
the pit should be supplied with a regular 
take-off board for the broad jump. . As a com- 





All Children Enjoy Swings 


panion device, there should be a pit provided 
with standards carefully set for the high jump. 
COST OF APPARATUS AND HOW MET 
If it is objected that all this equipment 
costs so much that it is out of the range of 
possibility in the average rural school, it may 
be answered that with the neighborhood help 
available, the entire equipment could probably 
be installed for less than one hundred dollars. 
It is doubtful whether any other one hundred 
dollars invested by the community in_ the 
education of its children will bring: larger 
results or greater happiness. 
And even if public funds are not at present 
generally available for the equipment 





tain games. It has already been sug- 
vested that a baseball diamond should 
be permanently laid out on the school 
ground. If the school is consolidated 
and hence has a considerable number 
of larger boys, a football field will also 
be desirable for fall use. Basket ball 
is coming to be a favorite game with 
both boys and girls, and a basket-ball 
court may well form a part of the 
equipment of the school playground. 
Where space will permit, the girls 








will find the game of hockey highly 


Playground at Gary, Indiana | 


of the school playground, the case is, 
nevertheless, far from hopeless. Many 
of the best school playgrounds now it 
use were prepared and the apparatus 
provided through the efforts of el 
thusiastic teachers and pupils. School 
sociables, entertainments, auctions of 
articles made in the manual-training 
shop or the domestic-science cours, 
and canvasses for funds by the pupils 
are some of the means _ that have 
been successfully employed for this 
purpose. 
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Teaching Division in the First Five Grades 


GRADE ONE 


2 (ONY UPILS who have become fa- 
a a ei miliar with the usual develop- 
yy uy ment work in addition and 
ae Cy subtraction, involving the ten 
Nae digits, also very readily can 
begin to do some foundation 
work in division. The following exercises 
are suggestive, but by no means exhaustive. 

1. Take six objects, say hats. Make these 
into two piles of the same size. How many 
in each pile? Let us tell the story on the 
board: 6 hats+-2=3 hats. 

Now put the hats together again. Make 
three equal piles of the same size. Tell the 
story on the board. 

2. Take eight objects. 
equal piles; now four. 
the board. 

3. Take nine objects. Divide into three 
equal piles and tell the story on the board. 
Show that you .suld not make these into two 
equal piles. 

4. Take ten objects. 
equal piles; now five. 
board. 

5. Take asquare of paper. Fold and divide 
it into two equal parts. We call this one half 
(holding up one part). Fold, divide a square 
into four parts. What is each part called? 

6. How many legs has a table? Let us 
make a toy table with this piece of paste- 
board and this stick. (The pasteboard may 
be about two inches square and the stick four 
inches long.) Into how many parts must we 
divide this stick? How long will each leg 
be? (The legs may be fastened on with paper 
stickers. ) 

7. After teaching the number of pennies 
in a nickel and in a dime, — 

a. Divide a pile of ten pennies by 2. 

b. How many nickels in five pennies? 
How many in a dime? 

c. Divide a pile of ten pennies by 5. 

d. It costs two cents to buy a stamp for 
a letter. How many stamps can you 
buy for a dime or ten pennies? 


GRADE TWO 


Use objects with these exercises where 
practicable. 

1. How many inches in afoot? Dividea 
foot into two parts; how many inches in 
each? Divide a foot into four parts; how 
many inches in each? What is each part 
called? Divide a foot, or twelve inches, by 6. 
Write these on the board. 

2. How many feet in a yard? 
of a yard is one foot? 

3. How many pintsina gallon? How many 
pints in half a gallon? How many pints in 
one-fourth of a gallon? 

4. How many quarts in a bushel? How 
many pecks in a bushel? How many quarts 
in apeck? 32 quarts+4=how many quarts? 
How many quarts in half a bushel? How 
many quarts in one-fourth of a bushel? 

5. Divide these numbers by 2: 8, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 24, 32, 50, 100. 
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6. Divide these numbers by 3: 9, 12, 15, 
18, 30. 

7. Divide these numbers by 4: 8, 12, 16, 
2A, 32. 

8. Divide these numbers by 5: 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30. 

9. How many days ina week? How many 
weeks in 14 days? How many weeks in 28 
days? Write the problems on the board in 
figures. 

10. How many ounces in a pound? How 
many ounces in one-fourth of a pound? In a 
half pound? 


GRADE THREE 


For reasons which will be explained more 
fully later, it is suggested that the following 
form be used for solving problems in short 
divisions: 62 

2)124 Note that the first division 
is 2 into 12; the quotient of this division 
should be written just above the right-hand 
figure divided. 

1. Divide by 2: 188; 184; 240; 1254; 1892; 
1688; 1412; 175. 

2. Divide by 3: 426; 486; 1269; 1626; 1854; 
2469; 1875; 372. 

3. Divide by 4: 424;.492; 2084; 4264; 3684; 
2700; 1800; 1203. 

4, Divide by 5: 425; 595; 2085; 1375; 875; 
3125; 1640; 5005. 

5. Divide by 6: 426; 8412; 1386; 1926; 
2448; 3150; 1650. 

6. Divide by 7: 427; 8414; 1498; 2184; 
5047; 3787; 1715. 

7. Divide by 8: 520; 1000; 984; 1238; 1744; 
3296; 9784, 

8. Divide by 9. 189; 2079; 3645; 3897; 
1080; 6012; 3315. 

9. A walking contest: 5)60 8)48 7)49 
9)72 4)82 7)85 8)64 9)63 8)32 9)36. 
Write these across the top of a blackboard, 
placing them about a step apart. The con- 
testants go to the board in turn and give the 
quotients orally, taking a step every time a 
quotient is given. ‘The one who can take the 
ten steps in the shortest time is the winner. 
Other problems may be used, of course. 

10. A relay race: Select two relay teams of 
three members each. The following or sim- 
ilar problems may be used. 


7)84 5)45 8)48 9)86 7)42 5)40 3)36 
4)36 6)386 2)24, 
5)55 6)54 9)81 8)64 iad 4)28 2)18 
3)27 9)86 8)72. 
6)54 9)63 7)56 4)48 Da 5)30 3)24 
8)32 6)30 9)54. 
These are placed on a blackboard. The 


first team of three members should stand in 
a convenient place. As soon as the first has 
given the results of the upper row, number 
two should immediately proceed with the 
next, then number three should give the last 
row. To the total time used by the three add 
one second for each error. Now let the op- 
posing team go through in the same manner. 
The team making the better record in time is 
the winner. ~ Equal chance for preparation 
must be given before the contest. If desired, 


a second or third trial may be given both 
teams, the one establishing the best recor 
finally winning. 


GRADE FOUR 


Continue the work in short division for, 
time. 

1. Drill on such yroblems as the following. 
Use the con-vetitive methods described for 
Grade Three. 

12)42 13)26 
17)34 20)60 

2. Following the above work, give prob. 
lems in short division involving similar 
conditions. 

12)4860  18)3926 
16)3248 17)3451 a 

3. Continue short division. 12)336, 15)700%, 


16)5040 and similar problems may be used t 


14)42 16)48 15)45 = 18)3% 


14) 2842 15) 6045 





encourage pupils to handle as large divisorsas 


possible by the short division method. 
4, Begin iong division by the trial divisor 
method. Example: Divide 3496 by % 
_ 152 
23)3496 


The pupil should readily see that 23 is con- 
tained in 34 but once. The next step, 23 into 
119, is not so easy. This problem has been 
arranged so that the right-hand figure of the 
divisor, 3, may be dropped: also the right- 
hand figure of the dividend, 9, may be omitted. 
The pupil will now have no difficulty in seeing 
that 2 is contained in 11 five times. Fora 
time all problems in long division should make 


the application of this principle easy, so that § 


the trial division shall give the correct quo 
tient. 

5. Carry long division to quotients of at 
least four places and divisors of at least three 
places, still continuing the principle of the 
trial divisor. Example: Divide 384,048 by 112 

3429 
112)384048 
336 

480 

448 
324 
224 
1008 
1008 

NOTE: Of course there should be many intervel 

ing problems between problems 4 and 5 such as: 
90, 774-41 
19,716-+-62 
43,344--84, etc. 

6. Give problems in divisfon which wil 
produce a mixed number as the quotient, 4: 
Divide 68,058 by 321. 

7. Give problems which will not work 0 
accurately by the trial divisor method, 
15,506--54. 

8. Since the foot and yard are so frequently 
used in nearly all trades, give many drill po 


lems such as: 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Interesting Boys and Girls in Poultry 


BY M. J. 


510 PHASE of agriculture is 
7/1 more interesting or instructive 
4 to pupils than poultry. The 
fi following iesson easily may be 
J adapted to any grade. The 
: paragraph on ‘Opportunities 
in Poultry Raising’ is given as a means of 
arousing an interest. These facts should be 
stated by the teacher in a conversational les- 
son in which the pupils discuss what they have 
already done or know of being done in the 
neighborhood. After interest has been 
aroused, the question will be asked, ‘‘What 
shall we do first?’’ This leads to the para- 
graph on ‘‘How to Start.’? The few facts 
stated under ‘‘Breeds’’ should be copied on 
the blackboard and the pupils asked to study 
them. The lesson on ‘“Types’’ is outlined in 
such a way that the teacher will have no diffi- 
culty in teaching the facts. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES IN POULTRY 


It is estimated that during the past four 
years, the meat producing animals in the 
United States have decreased nearly seven 
millions. This is due largely to the breaking- 
up of the Isrge ranches in the west and to a 
more intensive cultivation of the small farms. 
The only sources of meat supply wnich has in- 
creased during the past ten years is that of 
poultry. The United States Census for 1910 
states that cattle have decreused in number 
8,7 per cent, swine 7.4, sheep 14.7, and that 
poultry has increased 17 per cent. Notwith- 
standing this increase in poultry the price of 
poultry and eggs has advanced. It is not un- 
common to find the price cf poultry from 25 to 
35 cents a pound, ard eggs as high as 60 cents 
adozen. The reason for these high prices is 
due to the fact that the supply does not equal 
thedemand. The supply must be met by the 
farmers and persons living in small villages 
andtowns. Too busy with other duties, tnese 
persons give but little attention to their poul- 
try. Hens lay and chickens are raised 
when the supply is the greatest. Ithas § 
not occurred to parents that boys and 
girls may take charge of this indusury 
and make it a profitable one. Permit us 
to cite an illustration. 

Through the instruction which a fourth 
glade boy 1eceived in the schoolroom, he 
became inierested in poultry. Condi- 
tions were not ideal; he was living ina 
city cf over a hundred thousand popula- 
tion, ‘"eed was expensive and the oppor- 
tunities for a range were ~ fined to a 
small backyard. He induced his father 
toassist him ir making a chicken coop 
and to advance enough money to pur- 
chase a brooding hen and thirteen eggs. 
He had been taught in school that 

“scrub” chickens were unprofitable. He 
insisted on purchasing egg: from pure- 
bred hens. Three weeks later he was 
sole owner of one hen and ten chickens. 
Debtor to his father three dollars, the 
father insisted that a strict account of 
all expenses should be kept. After sell- 





ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 







ing three roosters, he found himself at the be- 
.inning of winter free fromdebt. At the end 
of the second year, he had purchased a bicycle 








The Dual-Purpose Type 


for $30, had provided his own spending money 
and had a small bank account. This boy be- 
came a producer. The influence that this 
work had in shaping the life of the boy is 
difficult to estimate. It is safe to state that 
at no time did the boy’s school work suffer as 
a result of his being engaged in a productive 
activity. Instances of boys and girls paying 
their own way through high school and college 
might be cited. 
THE BREEDS 

The earliest records that we have regarding 
the domestic fowls date to about 1400 B. C., 
when they were introduced into China. Their 





haul ~ the best hens to school. 





A Utah Boy Who Raises Poultry 


original home is uncertain. Of this fact, 
however, we are certain that they were for- 
merly much smaller and produced fewer eggs. 
The same methods have been pursued in de- 
veloping the modern fowl that were pursued 
in bringing the dairy cow to her high state of 
production, namely, selection and breeding. 
Certain types of hens were given to the pro- 
duction of more eggs than other types. These 
were selected as breeders and in turn this 
characteristic was transmitted to the off- 
spring. The same method was used in de- 
veloping the larger or meat breeds. 

Types : We shall classify the different breeds 
into types as: 

(a) The egg type, which includes the Leg- 
horn, Minorca, Houdan, Hamburg and 
Spanish. 

(b) The meat types of which the Brahma, 
Cochin and Langhan are the best examples. 

(c) The general purpose type includes 
those breeds which rank well both as egg and 
meat producers. ae Plymouth Rock, Wyan- 
dotte, Rhode Island Red, Orphington, Java 
and Houdan are examples. 


PRESENTING A LESSON ON TYPES 

I. Purpose of the Lesson: The purpose of the 
lesson is to teach the different types of 
poultry. 

II. Analysis of Subject Matter : 

1. The egg type considered as (a) size; 
(b) disposition; (c) maturing qualities; (d) 
laying and meat producing qualities; (e) 
brooding qualities. 

2. Consider the meat type in the same 
order as the egg type. 

3. Consider the general purpose type in 
the same order as the other two. 

Ill. Method of Presentation : 

In teaching the characteristics of the above 
types and breeds, the textbook in the hands 
of the pupil has but little place. Written de- 
scriptions are easily forgotten. The pupil 
should see the bird and learn its chav- 
acteristics through actual observation. 
Most of the breeds mentioned above are 
found in every community. In studying 
the different types and breeds, children 
should be required to bring two or three 
of their best fowls to the school building 
where they may be studied at close 
range. A box similar to those used at 
poultry shows will serve as a show and 
demonstration coop. When the chickens 
are being studied, the box should be 
brought into the schoolroom and, at the 
proper time, the birds removed from the 
box for close study. 

Let us suppose that the first lesson is 
on the characteristics of the egg type 
hen. The teacher should request one of 
the boys whose father raises pure bred 
White Leghorn hens to bring three of 
In the mean- 
time, the teacher has made a study of 
this particular type of hen and is ina 
position to teach its characteristics. 


(Note that the following lesson as nre- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Whipping Children at Home and in School 


A Study of Children and Their Impulses to Wrong-Doing 


IGHT-Y EAR-OLD Johnny 
~# \} Reardon has just left here on 
Ae » his way home from school. I 
at ee) Ei = stopped him because I saw that 

he was crying and very un- 

See happy. He has a mother who 
is tender, but not strong enough to defend 
him. His father’s rule is to whip Johnny 
when he gets home if he is whipped at school. 
No inquiries as to the justice of what the 
teacher has done are made. The teacher is a 
woman who is mentally too lazy to review her 
own ideas or to put herself in Johnny’s place, 
so the little fellow, who is sensitive, well- 
intentioned and heart hungry has a hard time 
of it. 

All who practise the whipping of children 
should remember that the more bigoted, the 
more ignorant and superstitious and stupid 
the age, the more freely the rod has been 
used. Just in proportion as_ civilization, 
science, and humane ideals in other matters 
have advanced, the use of the whip on chil- 
dren, adults—-and animals too—has dcreased. 

Almos* every case of whipping not arising 
from the stupidity of the teachers and parents 
arises from their ignorance of the limitations 
of the powers of ne little victims. To me 
little Johnny andall his class are part of these 
spoken of by Jesus, that greatest of psychol- 
ogists, when he mentioned ‘‘that light which 
lighteth every man born iato the world.’’ As 
a rule every child wants to do right, his in- 
stinct is to be right. When he’s wrong there 
are adequate reasons for it, and until we 
understand those reasors and are sure those 
reasons cannot be remsved except by the 
whip, we have no right to vesort to the wh». 

It is evident that a 
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in a family where ‘‘jawing’’ was constant, 
where physical force was the rule, bullying 
the means of getting what was justly your 
due, fighting a common mode of self-expres- 
sion, hunger a constant source of irritation, 
and lack of opportunity to express one’s active 
impulses was chronic, you would probably 
during school age be a ‘‘bad boy’’ or ‘‘bad 
girl.’’ Manifestly the way to overcome the 
effects of a bad home environment is to sub- 
stitute a good environment in the home and 
school, and if the home cannot be reached, 
then the need in school is greater for kind- 
ness, carefulness to be just, reasoning on all 
disputed points. Peace, not the use of force, 
is the cure for such habits of mind as a bad 
home produces. There is no hope of improv- 
ing the child of ahome spoiled by bullying by 
using the methods of the bully and demand- 
ing obedience without reason, or inflicting 
whippings for failures that the child could not 
perhaps avoid. 

But it is the physical equipment that the 
teacher and parent most need to understand 
before whipping is tried. It takes a certain 
amount of nerve vigor to stand up to tempta- 
tion. The sick are notedly unjust while their 
nerves are in bad condition. We never want 
to whip a sick man for his inability to over- 
come the temptation to fret or to see things 
unfairly. The keepers used to whip horribly 
for nervous diseases in the old insane asylums; 
many parents and teachers still whip horribly 
as a cure for lack of nerve vigor. Both prac- 
tices are unworthy of a parent or teacher of 
ordinary common sense. Before whipping a 
child you should first discover if the thing you 
are whipping for is caused by an inherited 


quick temper. If so, you will get no goo 
results from whipping. Remember, too, that 
only self-respect makes a good citizen, and, 
whipping, especially if it be in public, is the 
greatest blow to self-respect which can lk 
devised. 

Usually the wrong-doing or apparent wrong. 
doing of a child is in the physical conditions 
of its ‘bodily inheritance and environment 
Before you whip for a wrong-doing you should 
eliminate all chance that you are wrong in 
your judgment as to the facts. We require 
twelve men, a judge, at least two lawyers and 
a lot of time before we can decide as to the 
guilt or innocence of an adult charged with 
wrong-doing, and then we are likely to lk 
wrong. Do not imagine that you can calla 
boy from schoolground or the yard of his home, 
and find out the facts in two minutes. Chil- 
dren are as clever at deceit sometimes 4; 
adults; the code of childhood includes silence 
as to guilt of others; the motives of a chili 
are something he often lacks ability even to 
present. A long series of aggressions may 
culminate in some trifling thing and bring on 
the aggressor the sudden wrath and blow he 
has invited, and yet, even to an eye witness, 
the blow be wholly unprovoked and worthy of 
sharp punishment. Even open defiance of a 
teacher or parent may result from a fin 
though mistaken Lelief on the part of the 
child that he is in the right. To answer that 
heroic defiance with blows, till the sense of 
justice is lost in pain, is vicious. But having, 
as you think, eliminated the chance that you 
are mistaken you have still to consider the 
physical condition of the offender. Many 


children are slightly defective in hearing, and J 


appear insolent, vicious 





child should not be whip- 


or lazy about their tasks 





pec fcr his hereditary 


simply because they do 





endowment. You can- 
not whip a child away 
from its ancestry, and 
it is unjust to try. The 
quick temper which is 
usually an accompani- 
ment of a quick mind, 
though often not of a 
powerful mind and 
never of a trained mind, 
can be improved only by 
teaching, never by the 
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not understand whatis 
wanted or what is said 
around them. By sharp 
attention they can hear, 
but sharp atiention all 
the time is beyond their 
powers. You should dis- 
cover those who are in 
this class, or someone 
should by careful ex 
amination, before you 
whip. Another class is 











whip. Aside from quick 
temper, no evil tenden- 
cies are inherited. The 
children of murderers, 
thieves, drunkards 214 
those given to vice of 2n 














1 afflicted with defects of 
the eyes; they suffer 4 
continual nerve strain 
from efforts at eye-ad- 
justment which results 
in irritation, sudden 














become like their pur- 





snapping of the bondsof 





i euthority, and difficulty 





ents, due to teaching, 
environment, poverty, 
and poor nutrition. 

Nor is it just to whip 
a child for the effects 
of its environment. If 
you were brought up 





POST - CARD “To COLOR. 


Children may trace and color carpon copies 
of this design and send to friends. 


in study. You have no 
right to whip any child 
until you know,—nod 
guess but /now,-that 
the child is not defective 
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A Page of Ideas Relating to Raising Money 


Entertainment Question Box 
Conducted by Grace B. Faxon 


During the time that my name has been 
used in connection with the entertainment 
pages of this magazine I have received 
many letters asking for further sugges- 
tions or directions regarding some of the 
material given in the department. It 
has been suggested by a number of 
subscribers that these questions and 
answers would prove of interest to many 
readers and the idea has been taken up 
in this issue. 


“GEORGE IN NURSERY LAND” 


The charming little operetta ‘‘George 
in Nursery Land,”’ given in January, 
1913, Primary Plans, proved the most 
popular entertainment of last year. It 
has been produced all over the country 
and scores of letters have been received 
hy me in regard to it. 


Question -We are unable to get two of 
the tunes mentioned in ‘‘George in Nurs- 
ery Land,’ one being ‘Oh, Who 
Wouldn’t Love to be a Bouncing Ball?’’ 
the other ‘‘The Wind.’’ Kindly inform 
us as to the whereabouts of these tunes. 

Answer— ‘Oh, Who Wouldn’t Love to 
be a Bouncing Ball’’ is contained in one 
of the Jessie Gaynor Song Books, pub- 
lished, at 20 cents. Be sure to ask for 
the book containing this tune. ‘‘The 
Wind” is contained in ‘‘ Holiday Songs.” 
This is a large handsome volume of 
children’s songs and sells for $2.00. 


Question—Will you kindly give me sug- 
gestions in regard to the costumes for 
the little play ‘‘George in Nursery 
Land?”’ 

Answer—Old Mother Hubbard, a Dutch 
costume consisting of full-skirted dress, 
wooden shoes, white apron and Holland 
cap, or a narrow-skirted black dress, 
white kerchief, and cap; carries a toy 
stuffed dog. Tom the Piper’s Son, any 
light suit; carries harmonica or flute; 
Jack Sprat and Wife, in light summer 
clothes made from similar material if 
desired like checked gingham, or Dutch 
costumes would be effective; they carry 
a platter between them and each has a 
knife and fork. Tommy Tucker, a school 
suit; carries a loaf of bread. Ten 
0’clock Scholar, school suit; carries a 
bag of books. Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
old-time costume of knee breeches, 
ruffed shirt, buckled shoes. Little Miss 
Muffett, white dress and hat, carries 
stool, bowl and spoon. Jack and Jill, 
ordinary clothes; carry pail between 
them. Bo-Peep, figured dress with 
bodice, shepherd hat; carries crook. 
Little Jack Horner, ordinary clothes; 
carries empty pie-plate. Simple Simon, 
overalls, large straw hat; carries pail 
and fishing rod. Old King Cole, a long 
cape as a robe, crown made from gold 
paper; carries a long stemmed pipe. 
Mistress Mary, school dress, pinafore; 
carries a small watering-pot and rake. 
Little Boy Blue, blue suit; carries horn. 
Queen of Hearts, red robe, crown of gold 
paper, or white dress with red hearts 
pasted on it. Humpty Dumpty, dark 
suit with coat so padded in the back as 
to make a hump. 


Question (asked by the editor of this 
department of teachers who had written 
for information concerning this operetta) 
—Will you kindly let me know of the 
success of the operetta ‘‘George in Nur- 
sery Land’’ that you were planning to 
give? Did you produce this in a hall or 
in your schoolroom and did you costume 
the parts? 

Answers—(1) I gave the little oper- 
etta in the schoolroom as a rhetorical 
program and it was complimented highly. 
wa not use costumes in the schoolroom. 

he opera was a change from the regu- 
ar program we have every Friday. 

(2) We had the best kind of success in 
giving the operetta. Iam teaching in a 
oe new school building. We have 
oe Classrooms in the building. Two of 
veé rooms are occupied by pupils of the 
teach Second and third grades with one 

“acher and myself, The program was 
given in the vacant classroom by all of 
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BY GRACE B. FAXON 


HIS is the time of year to raise money for the school 
The frequent assembling of parents and friends 

at the schoolhouse to listen to a program means a quick- 
ened life, both in the school and the community. 
number of inquiries that come to the desk of the Editor of 
the Entertainment Department and from the letters in the 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club there is every 
indication of a great interest in the subject of schoolroom 
This page has been arranged to show what 
special features have appealed to our readers and how they 
were used. Additional suggestions for socials and entertain- 
ments may be found in the little booklet, ‘‘Fifty Ways to 
Raise Money,’’ which may be had for the asking. 
attractive little pamphlet and our readers will surely find in it 
many ideas that will fit in with available talent. 
are speaking of the school library and ways of raising money 
for books, we may suggest that no money value in books can 
be greater than the offer of the limp cloth books of the In- 
On another page of this magazine a 
full description of these books is given. 
are so neat and pretty and so varying in their contents that 
children are delighted with them. 


FOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


From the 


This is an 


While we 


These little libraries 








we could accommodate. We borrowed 
170 folding chairs. The room was 
decorated with suitable pictures; also 
flags and red, white and blue ribbon. 
The program was given in the evening 
and the building made a splendid appear- 
ance—lighted up with its many electric 
lights. The characters were dressed in 
suitable costumes. The girlS in the 
chorus wore white dresses. Each child 
in the chorus was seated on a small red 
chair and wore a small flag. ‘The pupils 
made their fishing poles and their tin pails 
were empty cream cans which had wite 
handles. For music we had an organ and 
a Victor. We carried out the operetta 
as it is written. J 

. (3) The little operetta, ‘‘George in 
Nursery Land,’’ was a great success and 
in the main we followed the directions 
given in Primary Plans. We had a large 
platform built out in the church. The 
chorus sat in front and the principals sat 
back of the chorus. The costumes were 
copied after pictures in Mother Goose 
books. Simple Simon wore a clown’s 
suit, and the pumpkin shell was made of 
orange cheesecloth and a bushel basket. 
At the end we added ‘‘The Three Blind 
Mice.”’ It was George Washington who 
cut off their tails. Washington wore a 
three-cornered hat and velvet suit. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Question—Have you a bright funny 
recitation with a lesson-talk on how to 
recite it? 

Answer—Have you my book ‘‘ Popular 
Recitations and How to Recite Them?”’ 
This book contains practically all of the 
recitations on which I have written les- 
son talks, and while there are not many 
humorous selections in it, there are two or 
three that are light and easy to recite. 
It is difficult to write a lesson talk ona 
humorous recitation. The mannerisms 
of the speaker generally must make the 
piece successful. Recitations with les- 
son-talks will appear in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans from time to time. 

Question—In “The School Year,’’ com- 
piled by you, I finda description of a 
‘‘Mother’s Day Program.’’ Could you 
supply the recitations and songs men- 
tioned by the author? 

Answer—It would not be possible for 
me to supply those very same recitations 
and songs but we have a variety of 
recitations pertaining to Mother’s Day 
that have been given in Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans during the last 
fifteen years, from time to time, and I 
shall be very glad to make up a good 
selection for you. The price of these 


would geta very good variety. I tind in 
a book entitled ‘*Good Old Songs, Vol. 
I,’* ‘‘Always Keep a Smile for Mother.’’ 
Also, ‘‘Sweet are the Songs My Mother 
has Sung Me’”’ and ‘‘Songs My Mother 
Loved to Sing.’’ The price of this book is 
$1.00. ‘* Dreaming of Home and Mother’’ 
is contained in Vol. II of ‘‘Good Old 
Songs.’’ We find in *‘War Songs,’’ price 
50 cents, ‘‘Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,’’ and ‘‘ Who Will Care for Mother 
Now?”’ Wealso find ‘* Dreaming of Home 
and Mother’’ in a 50 cent book entitled 
“*Home Songs.’’ ‘‘What is Home With- 
out a Mother’’ is contained in the same 
book. ‘‘In Old Time Song Hits,’’ we 
find ‘Dreaming of Home and Mother’’ 
and My Trundle Bed.’’ This book is 50 
cents. In ‘‘Flag of the Free, Vol. I,’’ 
price 25 cents, are ‘‘What is Home With- 
out a Mother?’’ ‘‘Our Mother’s Way’’ 
and ‘‘My Mother’s Bible.’’ 


Question—I am planning for my second 
and third grades to give the play ‘‘A 
Visit to Fairyland’’ which came out in 
the March, 1914, Primary Plans. Will 
you kindly send me hints as to costumes 
for the king and queen of the fairies? 

Answer—The little king and queen 
may be dressed in white. The king may 
wear a white flannel or duck suit with 
yold paper on the jacket and trousers; 
white stockings and slippers, and a gold 
crown. Some deep lace sewed in the 
cuffs of the sleeves is always effective. 
The queen may wear any white dress 
which, of course, would have to be made 
for the occasion as it should touch the 
floor, with a short train. Use strips of 
gold paper on this also, put on in Grecian 
border form, or cut the paper in the form 
of crescents and paste them on. She 
should wear her hair flowing with a gold 
crown. Instead of using the gold paper 
on the queen’s dress, tiny sprays of 
flowers may be sewed on. Forget-me- 
nots and tiny rosebuds are always effec- 
tive used together. She may wear a| 
wreath of flowers in her hair, instead of 
the gold crown, if you so choose. 

Question—Can you tell me what cos- 
tumes the girls should wear in the little 
play ‘‘The Snow Hills,’’ published in 
February, 1914, Normal Instructor? I 
can find no description of a Revolutionary 
girl’s outdoor costume, and shall be 
greatly obliged to you for your help. 

Answer—Girls of the Colonial period 
might wear dark caps or bright plaid 
shawls with hoods and mittens. I think 
the author of this play would be very 
glad to furnish suggestions, as it was 
acted with great success in her school- 
room. Her address is, Miss Alda Flams- 
burg, 707 N. Wahsatch Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Please enclose a 
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| A Successful School Entertainment 
By Clara-Belle Swafford 


For the last three years the Rollins 
School—never mind where—-has given 
their annual entertainment in an original, 
unique and enjoyable way. And _ tov, | 
every one of them has been highly suc- 
cessful in gathering in the pennies for a 
big talking machine and some playground 
apparatus and basket-ball supplies, so [| 
deem it worth passing on. 

The pupils call it **A Play Cireus,’’ | 
and there are an afternoon and an eve- 
ning performance. 

First there was a bench show in the 
basement. 

The enterprising youngsters had ob- 
tained a lot of the show kennels from 
the dog show—last year they made them 
themselves—and had their own pets on 
exhibition, bathed groomed, and man- 
icured to a frazzle; there were black- 
und-tans, spitzes, dachshunds,  collies 
and bulldogs, Then there were a lot of 
just dogs, the kind a boy loves, but 
whose pedigree—if any—could all be 
written on your thumbnail. And _ too, 
there were kittens, Belyian hares, white 
rats, a parrot, prize chickens, and an An- 
yvora gout for good measure. 
| And they did make one glorious racket! 

One of the larger boys was sitting on 
the lid as keeper-in-chief—admission, two, 
| pennies, é 
Getting upstairs, you would pass the 
punch counter, the peanut and pop corn 
stand, and the candy booth, where some 
more pennies might be dispersed, and be-! 
fore you could get into the picture-show 
you bumped intoa plump and shining sand-, 
wich-man in a cap a yard tall, advertis- 
ing the Pure Food Show still further on$ 
which proved to be the dining-room where 
beans of a peculiarly appetizing brand 
were served with sandwiches, coffee, ice 
cream and cakes at six-year-old tables 
that made grown-ups look like congenial 
grasshoppers and possibly kept , them 
from eating too much. 4 : 

Then there was a curio room.¥ The 
children collected the curios themselves 
and labeled them—Indian bows and ar- 

rows and pottery and arrow heads of 
flint, shells and strange birds’ nests, 
swords and spinning-wheels and all sorts 
of things. And the dol! exhibit! there 
was a paradise for little girls. where the 
treasured charges of many little mothers 
were displayed after anxious pattings 
and smoothings of tiny frocks; also doll- 
carriages, doll-beds, doll-tables and tea- 
sets. Thus the tiniest of pupils had 
their share in the general scheme, and 
could feel as important as the older ones. 

After allowing full time for every one 
to make the rounds, at four o’ciock the 
matinee performance began. The teach- 
ers had drilled the pupils in national 
dances in costume; there were a Scotch 
reel in kilts, a Swedish dance, a Russian 
dance given by players dark of eyes and 
hair, and vivacious in action, in high boots 
and striking costumes; and there was the 
prettiest, stateliest little minuet you 
ever saw, with the dancers dressed in 
the style of 1776, with buckled shoes and 
pot hats, towering powdered hair and 
beauty patches, courtesying in the grave 
sedate dance of an age gone by. There 
were a few solos interspersed with an 
Irish jig or two. And all went beauti- 
fully to orchestra music furnished by a 
phonograph and piano, 

The stage settings and decorations 
were made by the children, working, 
mostly after school hours, and bound by 
the ironclad stipulation not to drive one 
nail or pin in the woodwork. Crepe 
paper served to trim, in the shape of fes- 
toons and flowers, and went well with 
the exhibition of water color work, draw- 
ing and other handiwork executed by 
the pupils. 

The whole scheme lends itself admir- 
ably to any variety of original ideas and 
variations, suitable for town or country 
schools. And the beauty of it is that 
every one can have his part in it; if boys 
and girls cannot do one thing they can 
another, and thus feel a part of the 
whole thing and be correspondingly happy 
and proud of their part, as also are the 
patrons: father, mother, big brother and 
sister, cousins, uncles and aunts. 











stamped addressed envelope for her reply. 





Kindness to Dumb Animals 
Au Exercise for Primary Grades 


By T. B. Weaver 


Suggestions 
with pictures and paintings of animals 
and birds; with toy bunnies, bears, cats, 
dogs, etc. A small Indian wigwam with 
toy Indians about it would interest the 
children. Historical characters or those 





Decorate the schoolroom | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises for a “Kindness to Animals” Program 


| We are Boy Scouts though quite small, 
| This we keep in mind: 
| To our playmates, pets and birds, 
| Who may need help and kind words, 
We’ll be truly kind. 
15—Song, ‘‘Winter Winds. ’’ 
Note:—No, 3 is found in ‘Progressive Course in 
Reading, Book IIIT; sois No. 7. 
Procure Instructor Literature Series No, 183, 
price 5 cts., for No. 4, Sketch, ‘Dog of Flanders,” 





famous in literature, as Hiawatha, repre- | 
sented by pupils in appropriate costume, 

would add to the merits of the program. 
A class of little Boy Seouts should have | 


au part in the exercises. 


PROGRAM 


1--A Talk on Kindness to Dumb Ani- 
mals (either by the teacher or by some 


capable person). 
2 -Recitation 
Girl.’’ 
Some hungry little birds, 
On a stormy, wintry day, 
From door to door had flown, 
And begged, in their sweet way, 
“Oh, please give us a breakfast, 
‘he snow is deep today. ”’ 


A thoughtful little girl, 

On that stormy, wintry day, 
Left her warm and cheerful room, 

Where she had been at play, 
And went into her garden, 

On that stormy, wintry day. 


“A Thoughtful 


She swept a sheltered place, 
On that stormy, wintry day, 

And scattered warm crumbs there, 
And then returned to play. 

So the hungry birds had breakfast 
On that stormy wintry day. 


83—The Story of ‘‘Androclus and the 
Lion. ’’ 
4—-A Sketch, ‘‘A Dog of Flanders.’ 
5—Readings from ‘*‘ Black Beauty.’’ 
6—Class Recitation by Four Pupils 


(each holding a large Teddy-bear). 


1) This Teddy-bear is just as good as 
Teddy-bears can be, 
And | am just as good to him as he is 
good to me. 
Sometimes they say I’m 
can’t tell why I’m so, 
Teddy never pouts or 
always good, I know. 


(2) This Teddy-bear I left 
rain, one stormy night; 

That night I had an awful dream 
woke up in a fright; 

I thought the Teddy-bears had come to 
take me to their den; 
But when I cried they said, 

we'll try you once again. 


naughty I 


But cries—is 


out in the 


and 
‘All right! 


) This Teddy-bear I whipped one day 
because he threw me down; 


I said, ‘‘You are the meanest, ugliest 
Teddy-bear in town;”’’ 
That night I saw a Teddy-bear as tall 


as our front door; 
He growled. I cried, ‘‘I’m sorry; 
do the like no more.’’ 


(4) This Teddy-bear I jerked one day 
until his leg came loose; 


Would you believe, right then and 
there, he turned into a moose? 
He did—with horns and head as big 


and frightful as could be; 
I said, ‘‘I’ll not be rough again if you 
don’t swallow me.’’ 


7 -Reading, ‘‘Trusty Helpers. ”’ 

&-Story of the Saint Bernard Dogs of 
the Alps. 

9—Story of the Dogs of the Eskimos. 

10—Recitation, ‘*‘Mary’s Lamb.’’ 

11—-Composition, ‘* How to be Kind to 
Dumb Animals. ”’ 

12—Story of Lincoln and the Pig in 
the Mud Puddle. 

13-—-Coneert Recitation by Boy Scouts. 


We are Boy Scouts though quite small, 
Yet this we can do 

At our homes or in the street, 

3e polite to all we meet, 
Help old people too. 


We are Boy Scouts though quite small, 
Yet we can be brave; 

If at home, at church, at school, 

Try to keep the golden rule, 

Everywhere behave. 


Little 


No. 8 can be arranged from the stories given in 
| this issue, page 18, 
| No. ois found in“ MeGuffy’s Reader, Book IL.”’ 


| For Old Bill 


A stall six feet by nine—or more; 
Well-aired and light! An even floor! 


| Give him no musty grain or hay, 
His food—that is his only pay. 


Give water the last thing at night, 
And first of all at morning-light. 


When loads are hard, rest him at will, 
And block the wheels if it’s uphill. 


And, oh, the collar should be right; 
A good, close fit but never tight! 


He needs the force of all his weight; 
May checkreins soon be ‘‘out of date. 


” 


More power lies in a firm, kind tone 
Than all the whips which you could own. 


A sugar-lump, a pat or two 
Will show him what he means to you. 


You’re a prize, Old Bill;’’ 
of course he will! 


Say to him, “‘ 
He’!! understand; 





Give him the treatment would 
choose, 


If you were in a horse’s shoes. 


you 


—Alice Jean Cleator. 


The Snow-Bird 


When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snow-bird comes, 

And hops about with great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs. 


How glad he seems to get to eat 
A piece of cake or bread! 

He wears no shoes upon his feet, 
No hat upon his head! 


But happiest is he, I know, 
Because no cage with bars 

Keeps him from walking in the snow, 
And printing it with stars. 


A dialogue for a girl dressed as a traveler, with 
climbing stick, and a boy dressed as a shepherd. 


Traveler—Begone, you, sir! Here, shep- 
herd, call your dog! 


Shepherd—Be not affrighted, 
poor Pierrot 
Will do no harm. 

gruff, 
But, then, his heart is good. 


Well, call him, then. 
He’s growling 


madame, 


Trav. — 
I do not like his looks. 
now. 


Shep.-—-Madame had 

stick. Pierrot, 
He is as good a Christian as myself 
And does not like a stick. 


better drop that 


Trav. — Such a fierce look! 
And such great teeth! 
Shep.— Ah, bless poor Pierrot’s teeth! 


Good cause have I and mine to bless | 


those teeth. 


to hear, 
Madame, what Pierrot’s teeth have done 
for me? 


Trav.—Torn a gaunt wolf, I’ll warrant. 


Shep. — 


stands 
Against the sky? 


Trav.— Just where the cliff goes down 

A hundred fathoms sheer, a wall of rock 

To where the river foams along its bed? 

I’ve often wondered who was _ brave 
enough to plant 

A cross on such a ledge. 


Shep. — Myself, madame. 
That the good God might know I gave 
him thanks. 

One night, it was November, 
thick 

The fog came down, when, as I reached 
my house, 

Marie came running out; our little one, 
Our = year Louis, so she cried, was 
ost. 

I called Pierrot, ‘‘Go seek him, find my 
boy !’’ 

And off he went. Marie ran, crying loud, 


dark and 


To call the neighbors. They and I, we 
searched 

All that dark night. I called Pierrot in 
vain; 

Whistled and called, and listened for his 
voice; 











—Frank Dempster Sherman, 





Winter Winds, Be Hind 
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Blow, winds, merrily blow; 
Drift, snow, beautiful snow; 

In the oak, a squirrel sleeps 

And his winter storehouse keeps; 
Winter winds, bear this in mind— 
To this little friend be kind; 

To this little friend be kind. 


II 


Blow, winds, merrily blow; 
Drift, snow, beautiful snow; 

In a burrow, this cold day, 

Lives a rabbit tired of play; 
Winter winds, bear this in mind— 
To this little friend be kind; 

To this little friend be kind. 
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Blow, winds, merrily blow; 

Drift, snow, beautiful snow; 

In a barn or roofless shed, 

Cat and dog have found a bed; 
Winter winds, bear this in mind— 
To these little friends be kind; 
To these little friends be kind. 


IV 


Blow, winds, merrily blow; 
Drift, snow, beautiful snow; 
In some homes where mothers weep, 


I know his voice 1s | 


Come here, my Pierrot! Would you like 


Do you see | 
On that high ledge a cross of wood that | 











Cold and hungry children sleep; 
Winter winds, bear this in mind— 
To these little friends be kind; 
To these little friends be kind. 








Sanuary to, 


The Shepherd Dog of the Pyrenees | He always came or barked at my firy 


word, 
But now he‘answered not. When day at 
last 
| Broke, and the gray fog lifted, there| 
| saw 
| On that high ledge against the dawning 
light 
| My little one asleep, sitting so near 
That edge that, as I looked, his ye 
barette 
Fell from his nodding head down the 
abyss, 


And there, behind him, crouched Pierrot, 
his teeth, 

His good, strong teeth, clinched in the 
jacket brown, 

Holding the child in safety. With wil 
bounds, 

Swift as the gray wolf’s own, I climbe 
the steep, 

' And as I reached them Pierrot beat his 





tai 
| And looked at me, so utterly distressed 
| With eyes that said, ‘‘Forgive, I cou 
| not speak,’”’ 
But never loosed his hold, till my dea 


rogue 
| Was safe within my arms. — Ah, ha! 
Pierrot, 
Madame forgives your barking and your 
teeth; 


; I knew she would. 


| Trav.— Come here, Pierrot, good dog! 

Come here, poor fellow, faithful friend 
and true, 

Come, come, be friends with me! 


Ellen Murray, 


The Neglected Horse 


In a country church on a winter night 

There were warmth and cheer, and a bril- 
liant light 

Shone from the chandeliers in ruddy glow 

On the faces bright of the crowd below. 


All were warmly clad in their winter's 
dress, 

With a carpet soft for their feet to press, 

When the pastor knelt and in silent prayer 

Asked the Father’s aid and _ protecting 
care. 


Fell a sacred hush—for a form divine 

Seemed to hover now by that hallowed 
shrine. 

With a thankful joy his warm heart 
thrilled, 

As he rose and glanced o’er the house 
well filled. 


And he offered thanks that their hearts 
were right, 

As their presence proved on that winter 
night. 

They had braved the blast and the sting- 
ing cold 

For pe sacred courts of the sheltering 
old. 


For his text he chose Matthew V and Vil, 

‘To the merciful shall be mercy given. 

And he proved on earth such would 
blessing gain 

And the final rest of the blest obtain. 


Then they sang, ‘‘Praise God, whence 
all blessings flow, 
And all creatures join 
below.’ 

In the snow—outside—where the wind 
blew cold, 

Stood a poor ‘old horse with no sheltering 
fold. 


in his praise 


Does the poor old horse thus the penance 
pay 

For the sins of men while they praise 
and pray; 

Through the summer’s heat and the wil 
ter’s chill , 

As he faithfully serves his master’s will! 


S. J. Stevens in Our Dumb Animals. 


He Prayeth Well 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 
— Coleridge. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





- Songs and Recitations for Mothers’ Day 


Loving 
much he loved her he could not say, 
sy yet he troubled her day by day. 
He rarely thought of her peace and ease, 
For he said in his heart, ‘‘I’ll do as I 


please. ia hiais 
At last he learned from his patient mother 
That loving means—we must please each 


other. — : 
—Youth’s Companion. 


My Folks 


] think my folks are very queer— 
You’d be surprised at things I hear. 
Sometimes it seems I’m very smail, 
And then again 1’m big and tall. 


At night I tease to stay up late, 

But mother says ‘‘No, no, it’s eight. 
Go right upstairs; and hurry, too. 
Indeed—a little boy like you!”’ 


At six next morning, from the hall, 
She wakes me with this funny call: 
“Come, come, get up; and hurry, too. 
For shame—a great big boy like you!’’ 


When through the night I grow so fast, 
How very strange it doesn’t last! 
I shrink and shrink till eight, and then 
I’m just a little boy again. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


Somebody’s Mother 


The woman was old and ragged and gray 

And bent with the chill of the winter’s 
day. 

She stood at the crossing, and waited 
Jong, 

Alone, uneared-for, amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of ‘‘school Jet out,”’ 


Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 


Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 





Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ | 


eet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery 
street. 





KO 





Where Do All the Daisies Go? 


HENRIETTA A. TTALSEY 
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II 


Where do all the birdies go? 
know, I know! 
Far away from winter snow, 
To the fair warm South they go; 
There they stay till daisies blow, 
That is where they go! 


III 
Where do all the babies go? 
I know, I know! 
In the glancing firelight warm, 
Safely sheltered from all harm, 
Soft they lie on mother’s arm, 
That is where they go! 





Was, “God be kind to the noble boy |! 
Who is somebody’s son and pride and | 
joy!” 


If Mother Would Listen 


If mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that faded gown; 
She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 


At last came one of the merry troop— 
The gayest laddie of all the group— 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“*1’ll help you across, if you wish to go.”’ 


He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud_that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 


§f 
And so your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that far-away 


look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning, 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 

And father tired and lonesome then, 
Pray what will you do for him? 

If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest today; 

Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And if mother would listen to me, dears, 
She’d buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk. 
And she’d let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in the chair; 
That mother should have it hard all 
through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 
—Margaret EF. Sangster. 


The One Who Knows 


When I’m as tired as tired can be, 

My mother takes me on-her knee, 

And holds me there, so soft and strony; 
She knows where ail my aches belong! 


And when I’m just as full of play 

I want to run and jump ali day, 

She laughs and dances round with me, 
Because she understands, you see! 


When I’m so hungry I could ery, 
And dinner time is nowhere nigh, 
She gives me bread and currant jam; 
She sees exactly how | am! 





His young heart happy and well content. And sometimes a trip to town. 
And it shouldn’t be all for the children, | 
The fun and the cheer and the play; | 
With the patient drooponthe tired mouth, 
And the ‘‘ mother has had her day.”’ 


‘‘She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you 
know, 


For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 





I don’t see what a boy would do 
Without his mother all day through, 
For mothers understand things so, 
They don't have to be told —they know! 


The Sunny Side 





‘And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 


La al 
: rue, mother has had her day, dears, 
To help my mother, you understand, True, m h “/ 


When you were her babies three, 
And she stepped about the farm and the 


| 
“‘Tf ever she’s poor and old and gray, | 
| house, 
| 


When her own dear boy is far away.’’ 
As busy as ever a bee. 


And ‘‘somebody’s mother’’ bowed low | When she rocked you to sleep, dears, 
her head . And sent you all to school, 
In her home that night, and the prayer | And wore herself out, and did without, 


she said And lived by the Golden Rule. | 


Everything went wrong today 
In my study and my play: 
Then my darling mother cried: 
“*Look on the sunny side.”’ 


When the world seems going wrong, 
Start the day with laugh and sony. 
Perhaps this rule you never tried, 
“Look on the sunny side.’’ 
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you who have a mother dear, 


Let not a word or act give pain; 


But cherish, love her, with your life ; 


You neer can have her like again. 
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Tracing and Colop Card to be Presented by Pupils to Their Mothers on Mothers’ Day 

















The Dancing Bears 
By Ida M. Titus 


CHILDREN REQUIRED 
Five boys or girls six or seven years 
of aye, of varying heights, who take the 
part of the five types of bears: Bruin, 
the black bear; Polar, the white bear; 
Jumpo, the brown bear; Grizzly, the 
vray bear; and Cinnamon, the tawny 
bear. These children should be good 
singers if possible. ‘The owner should 
be a boy about nine years of age with 
black hair and dark eyes, representing 
the Italian or French Canadian type. 


Any number of extra children may be 
added who stand behind the scenes to 
help sing the songs, as the bears have 
other details to remember and create 
so much merriment that their atten- 
tion is liable to be drawn from the song 
itsel f. 

COSTUMES 

The bears are dressed in costumes of 
canton flannel, the color to match the 
type that each bear represents, and cut 
like a child’s sleeping suit. They must 
reach fully to the wrists and ankles. The 
heads are covered with a sort of hood 
sewed up like a bag, matching the cos- 
tume in color. Each hood must be fitted 
to the owner personally, on account of 
the varying difference in the shape of 
the children’s heads. The hood is put 
over the head, and the corners are tied 
up. The ears then should be bent for- 
ward, then the place cut away for the 
face to show through, and the hood 
pinned or tacked to the suit around the 
neck, 

Each bear carries a stick, about three 
feet in length with which to perform. 
(Broomsticks answer this purpose finely. ) 

The owner of the bears wears a white 
shirt with dark vest, no coat, long light 
gray trousers, red bandana handkerchief 


about the neck, and an old_ broad- 
brimmed straw hat. 
ARRANGEMENT 


The bears are in line behind the scenes, 
holding their sticks vertically with both 
hands in the order in which they are 
called:—Bruin, Polar, Bumpo, Grizzly 
and Cinnamon. The owner enters with 
slouching gait, takes central position, 
makes sweeping bow with his big hat 
and recites, with Italian tone and accent 
if possible. 

Owner— 

I have some dancing bears very choice, 

They know the sound of their master’s 
voice; 

They get me pennies, I give them grub, 

1 teach them tricks but use no club. 


Points to self with a slight bow, re- 
moves hat from head, shakes his head 
and forefinger with decision, steps 
a little to the right of center, sidewise 
to the audience, and calls loudly: 


**Come, Bruin!’’ Enter Bruin, the 
smallest of all the bears, with slide side 
step, not lifting his feet from the floor, 
dances across to right of stage, keeping 
his face to the audience, then to left of 
stage and stands in position. 


Owner now calls ‘‘Hi, Polar! Polar 

comes in very, very slowly with the 
same slide side step as Bruin, and the 
owner has to hurry him up. He says, 
“Hurry up, hurry up, Polar.’’ Polar 
comes along faster, and follows the same 
course as Bruin. He halts at right of 
Bruin, leaving a little space between 
them. 
__ *‘Here, now, Bumpo!’" Bumpo dances 
in in the same manner as the others, 
with more of a swing to his steps, wag- 
ging his head from side to side, and 
owner warns him, ‘‘Steady, steady, 
Bumpo!’’ Bumpo follows the same 
course and halts at the side of Polar. 

*“*Come on, Grizzly!’’ Grizzly comes 
on but when-half way in halts. Owner 
says warningly, “Come on!’’ Grizzly 
shakes his head. The owner threatens 
him with raised hand.—‘Come on, 
Grizzly, I say, comeon!’’ Grizzly de- 
cides to move on, and dances in to the 
side of Bumpo. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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‘Come out here, Grizzly, let’s have , 
wrestling match, and see which onej, 
the best fighter. r Grizzly lays down hi, 
stick and steps forward. This should |p 


| comes in on all fours, with a stick be- 
tween his teeth, and when in full view 
of the audience, the owner calls, ‘‘Up, 
Cinnamon, up!’’ Cinnamon then stands 
up, holding his stick like the others, and 
dances to the side of Grizzly. 


Song by the Bears-— 
I 


We’re frisky dancing bears, we are, 

We come from countries near and far. 

Old Grizzly’s fierce and Polar’s gay, 

But each one’s smart in his own way, 
For we are the dancing bears. 


Chorus— 


We are the dancing bears, take heed! 
Not Teddy Bears—oh, no, indeed! 

They’re cousins to us— 

Oh, my, such a fuss 

You’ve made of them long enough! 
So give us a chance and clear the way 
And we will amuse you for small pay; 
We’ll dance for you fine 
When we get into line, 

For we’re made of the real true stuff. 


II 


We are not stuffed like Teddies, no! 
And carried round by babies, so! 
We are alive, and dance and play, 
And do our best to make you gay, 
For we are the dancing bears. 


Chorus— 
III 


We’re frisky dancing bears—look out! 
We know quite well what we’re about, 
For each one has a very good trick 
Which we’ll perform so. skilful 
quick, 
For we are the dancing bears. 


and 


Chorus— 
THE DANCE 

The bears dance between the chorus and 
the verses as follows. Use any lively 
six-eight music. Possibly the music of 
the song may be used if the pianist is 
clever enough to make up a bass. 
The owner may direct the dance by clap- 
ping his hands every time the bears 
slide step. 





1, Bears take four slide steps to left 
of stage and halt, sticks in vertical 
position. 

2. Four slide steps to the right, sticks 
held horizontally, shoulder high. 

3. Turn completely around while tak- 
ing four steps and tap the floor lightly 
with the end of sticks, each one turning 
to right or left as he pleases. 


4. Four slide steps to the left, 
as before, sticks held horizontally. 

5. Repeat 3. 

6. Repeat 2, 3, 4 and 5. In turning 
the last time pound the floor with sticks 
as hard as possible. 


same 


Owner— 


7 
Now what do you think of my dancing 
bears, 
Don’t they do me proud? 
Wherever I go they bring in the cash 
And draw a great big crowd. 


He says, ‘‘Bruin, come shake hands 
with your master.’’ Bruin with the 
same slide step goes to the owner, keep- 
ing his face to the audience, and solemnly 
shakes hands with the owner, then slide- 
steps back to his place. 


‘Polar, give us a fine dance.’’ Polar 
dances in a manner similar to the first 
dance. She sometimes puts the stick 
above her head and holds it there, and 
again puts it back of her head across her 
shoulders, and just before she _ finishes, 
waves it high in the air as if she were 
saying, ‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah,’’ and then 
dances back to her place. Polar dances 
to the same music as before. 


‘‘Now, Bumpo, show us what you can 
do.’?’ Bumpo steps forward one step, 
lays down his stick in front of him, and 
turns a somersault toward the audience. 
He then picks up his stick, turns to the 
audience and makes a bow. ‘‘Fine, 
Bumpo, fine! Could you give us another 
one like that?’? Bumpo now turns his 
back to the audience, lays down his stick 
as before, turns a somersault over it, 
and steps back into place. ‘‘He is my 
prize bear Bumpo.’’ 





Caro.yn A, Titus 
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“Hi, there, Cinnamon!’’ Cinnamon 


When we get in - to line, 


=e SS yl 


For we’re made of . 


the real 
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us natural as possible. After a fey 
bouts the owner falls down and Grizz), 
stands over him, while Cinnamon hold 
his stick as if it were a gun. He points 
it at Grizzly, saying, ‘*Bang, bang 
bang!’’ and Grizzly falls down. Th 
owner picks himself up, brushes off his 
clothes, ties his handkerchief around his 
neck, picks up his hat and replaces it oy 
his head. Grizzly meantime plays “‘dex; 
bear’’ and does not move. The owner 
looks off in the distance, shading his 
eyes with his hand. As he begins speak. 
ing, Grizzly rises and steps back into his 
place. 


Owner— 


I see a hunter with his gun, 

Now run for your lives, run quick, every 
one! 

If he’s looking for specimens you’ll just 
fill the bill 

In some large museum, stuffed, stiff ani 
still. 

The bears hold their sticks anyway 
and slidestep off the stage as rapidly a 
possible and with a great deal of excite. 
ment and energy, the owner following 


January 


An Exercise for Seven Children Bearing th 
Letters J-A-N-U-A-R-Y 


By Harriet H. Pierson 


First Child— 

January comes to greet you 
With a voice of cheer; 

‘Happy may you be,’’ he wishes, 
‘‘Through the coming year.’’ 


Second Child— 


January says, ‘‘ Dear children, 
Start the New Year right; 

Be to every one around you 
Pleasant and polite.’’ 


Third Child— 

January sends his message 
Over East and West: 

““Speak the truth whatever happens; 
Honesty is best.’’ 


Fourth Child— 


J anuary says, ‘‘Be always 
Kind to every one, 


When the day is done.’’ 
Fifth Child— 
January’s voice is earnest: 
“Keep your heart with care; 


Let no evil thoughts or wishes 
Lodge a moment there.’’ 


Sixth Child— 

January says, “Remember 

Every word I say: 

Parents, teachers, those who love ol, 
Honor and obey.’’ 


Seventh Child— 


‘‘Hear my words,’’ says January, 
“*Yes, and heed them too, 

So you shall be glad and happy 
All the New Year through.”’ 


All (singing to the tune of ‘‘ Marching 

through Georgia’’)— 

We will try, oh, January, 
All these things to do; 

We’ll remember what you’ve told us 
All the New Year through; 

For your good advice we offer 
Many thanks to you, 

Our kind friend, January. 


A White, White World 


We live in a white, white world 

That’s only one day old, 

"Twas turned to white all in a night, 

When the earth was still and cold: 

When the day came up the hills 

The frost king followed on, 

And he worked and worked, and neve 
shirked 

Till day was past and gone. 

And we cry, ‘‘ Brown World, adieu, adi is 

And hail to the world that’s white 

new! 








true stuff, 


—Ida Scott Taylor: § 


Then you may look back with pleasure 
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Special Features for Schoolroom Entertainments-continued 


The Runaway Cookie 
A Living Moving Picture Play 


By Catherine Lyons 


. CAST 


Little Old Woman, in cap and apron. 

Litte Old Man, very fat, in carpet 
slippers. 

Little Boy, 
string. 
aittle Girl, with doll. ; 

The Cookie, dressed in brown, or with 
a pasteboard front to look like a real 
cookie. 

Two Fishermen. 

Scarecrow or Tramp. 

Two Haymakers, with big straw hats, 
rake and fork. ; 

A Pair of Lovers, dressed in fine 

es. 
a Woodcutters, with beards, carry- 
j xes. 
"hase with moustache; dog on leash. 

The entire success of this play de- 
pends upon the rapid and skilful work 
of the stage managers, and upon the 
ability of the players to register lots of 
action and great speed, when in reality 
their feet are only moving up and down 
and covering very little ground in a very 
long time. 

The stage background should be neu- 
tral as the curtain remains up. There 
must be some way of crossing from left 
to right behind the scenes, so that the 
runners are always seen going from right 
to left. 

The Cookie is always a little ahead. 
He never falls, and he springs lightly 
over or around any obstacle with which 
the others have difficulty. 


SCENARIO 

The curtain rises on a kitchen scene. 
The children are playing on the floor.. 
Little Old Man is reading a paper near 
rear center. Little Old Woman, at a 
table at left front, is rolling dough. 
She cuts it into the shape of a boy, puts 
in raisin eyes, nose, mouth, and buttons, 
with a crease across waist-line. She 
puts it into pan, shows it to children 
and man, and crossing to the right, 
where a pasteboard oven door has been 
arranged on the curtain (it has a box 
behind it), she opens the door and puts 
pan into oven. She then goes back and 
clears table of all but rolling-pin, kettle, 
spoon and pan. All gather around the 
oven door. 


All at once the door flies open and 
Cookie Boy crawls in on all fours. The 
others stand back stupefied. He jumps 
up and down a couple of times and rubs 
his eyes. Little Girl puts out hand to 
touch him. They each grab at him, but 
he dodges them all. He runs off stage 
with the four in full pursuit. As they 
go, Old Woman grabs rolling-pin and 
kettle, Old Man grabs pan and spoon, 
oo toy and carries horn, Girl 
er doll. 


While all this commotion is going on, 
stage hands have silently removed table 
and chair; pushed an empty cart and an 
armful of loose hay in from the right; 
placed bushes or trees (in buckets or 
boxes) on each side, near front. The 

arecrow with arms outstretched has 
taken place at rear center. 

Two Fishermen enter, talking, from 
left front. They walk across to right, 
Where Cookie Boy, running in, meets 
and dodges them. The rest come run- 
ning after. They tumble over haycart, 
and Fishermen join the race. Two Hay- 
makers come in and begin to rake up 
and pile hay on the cart. 

_+he crowd come running in again at 
right. Cookie Boy collides with Scare- 
gl who joins the chase. (He keeps 
arms stiffly outstretched at all 

Imes.) One Fisherman throws line to 
= unaway. (Better have line 
itokless. Cookie catches it and holds 
Ita little way. Little boy toots horn. 

As they rush on again from right, 

‘ € runs around Haymakers and tags 
obi « they have kept stolidly at work, 
re Ivious to the tumult behind them, but 
ove they follow the throng, carrying 

and fork. (These might be little 
Girl drops doll and the 


with tin horn and toy on 


toy tools.) The 











; in Verse 1, pat the 


Scarecrow picks it up without bending 
elbow. 

Stage hands remove hay and cart and 
soon in a couple of small logs from the 
right. 

A Pair of Lovers, carrying a parasol, 
stroll in from left. He takes her hand 
and strokes it. They walk over and sit 
on one log. The rest run in from right. 
Cookie leaps lightly over logs, while 
others fall or roll over, or walk around. 
Lovers join chase, holding hands. Hay- 
maker’s hat blows off A Fisherman 
puts it on. 

Two Woodcutters enter from right 
and begin to chop logs. The crowd 
comes in. They, too, run along with 
their axes. The Old Man loses a slipper. 

This time the runners have circled off 
stage and will come back from left. 

The Hunter has come in from left and 
is half-way across the stage, looking far 
out above the heads of the audience and 
listening, when they rush in behind him 
and frighten him so that he drops his 
gun. He follows without it, pulling the 
dog with him.. They all tear across the 
stage, yelling as the curtain falls. 

The curtain raises again to show all 
except the Cookie Boy grouped tear- 
fully around the Hunter and his dog. 
The dog is at the center front eating 
a real cookie boy. The players all say, 
‘‘He’s going, he’s going, he’s gone!’’ 
slowly and tearfully. 


A Lullaby Program — 
By Harriette Wilbur 


As outlined here, this exercise requires 
thirty-five little girls, but the director 
will doubtless care to choose from the 
large number of songs and recitations 
those best suited to the children at her 
disposal, and the number used will be as 
she desires. Those in costume ‘are The 
Rock-a-By Lady, and the_ different 
mothers in the national numbers. The 
Rock-a-By Lady is dressed in a long, 
flowing Grecian gown of white cheese- 
cloth, with wreaths and garlands of red 
tissue poppies, a scarf of red chiffon 
edged at ends with flowers; carries a 
long wand tipped with an immense nod- 
ding poppy. The national costumes can 
be decided upon after consulting pictures 
of the native dress; a few hints are as 
follows: the American mother wears a 


long dress and has her hair done high; 
the Armenian mother is draped from 
head to foot in a white sheet so drawn 
about the forehead and over the ears 
that only her eyes and chin are visible; 
the Negro mother has a gay print dress 
and a;bandana on the head, face not dark- 
ened, however; the Jewish mother in a 
biblical costume. The dolls are wrapped 
in long white swaddling-clothes, except 
those of the girls in the chorus, whose 
babies are in long nightgowns, the In- 
dian baby in a blanket, the Negro baby 
in.a bandana, the Scotch babies in plaids. 

The poems of Eugene Field will be 
found in a volume of his complete poems. 
( Price $2.00.) The songs are found in the 
school textbooks known as ‘‘The Lyric 
Music Series’’ (price 30 cents. ) 

The chorus of ten little girls, dressed 
in white dresses and representing ordi- 
nary children rather than grown-ups, 
enter with their dolls, each carrying a 
little rocking-chair. They place their 
chairs along the rear of the stage and 
seat themselves. They sing softly von 
Weber’s ‘‘Cradle Song,’’ given in De- 
cember, 1914, page 19. They continue 
to rock. Enter the Rock-a-By Lady 
who recites ‘‘The Rock-a-By Lady,’’ by 
Eugene Field. 

The chorus comes forward, swinging 
their dolls, and each recites in turn one 
of the following poems, or excerpts from 
them, as desired, all from the Field 
book of poems: 

‘*A Hushaby.’’ 

‘‘An Invitation to Sleep.’ 

**So, So, So, Rock-a-by So!’’ 

‘* Lullaby. ’’ 

‘Lady Button-Eyes.’’ 

**Dream, Dream, Dream!”’’ 

**Cradle Song.’’ 

‘‘Christmas Eve.’’ 

The chorus then sings, at first standing 
in a line but gradually working back to 
the chairs, ‘‘Sweet and Low.”’ 

Enter two little Dutch mothers, shyly 
pausing just inside the scene. The Rock- 
a-By Lady goes to meet them, leads one 
forward and announces her recitation, 
‘Nightfall in Dordrecht,’’ by Eugene 
Field. After the Dutch mother recites, 
she and the ten little girls sing together 
the lullaby on page 48 of the ‘‘ Lyric First 
Reader.’’ The Rock-a-By Lady then 
leads the second Dutch Mother forward, 
and announces her recitation: ‘‘Wynken, 
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Blynken and Nod,’”’ by Eugene Field. 
Or, as the words have been set to music, 
they may be sung if desired. After this 
recitation, all sing together the lullaby 
on page 24o0f the ‘ ‘Lyric First Reader.”’ 
The two Dutch mothers go off, rocking 
their dolls. 

Enter two Scotch mothers. The Rock- 
a-By Lady meets them, leads one for- 
ward and announces: ‘‘Balow, My Bon- 
nie,’’ by Eugene Field. After this rec- 
itation, the Rock-a-By Lady introduces 
the next Scotch mother, who gives 
“*Croodlin’ Doo,’’ by Eugene Field. This 
mother may put her doll down in the 
corner before advancing, and while re- 
citing the first stanza she searches for 
the doll, and cuddles it during the next 
two stanzas. The Scotch mothers sing 
together the ‘‘Lullaby to an Infant 
Chief,’’ found on page 43 of ‘ ‘the Lyric 
First Reader,’’ then they go off. 

Enter the Japanese mother, who, after 
being introduced, recites ‘‘Little Blue 
Pigeon,’’ by Eugene Field. Or, if pre- 
ferred, if the music is known she may 
sing the poem. She then exits. 

Enter the Norse mother, who recites 
‘‘Norse Lullaby,’’ by Field, after which 
she and the chorus sing the ‘‘Cradle 
Song’’ on page 109 of the ‘‘Lyric First 
Reader. ”’ 

Enter the Cornish mother, who recites 
‘*Gold and Love for Dearie,’’ by Field. 

Enter the Negro mother, who sings 
some pretty little negro lullaby, of which 
there are several to be had of various 
music publishers. 

Enter the Jewish mother, who recites 
‘‘Jewish Lullaby,’’ by Field. 

Enter the Armenian mother, who re- 
cites “Armenian Lullaby,’’ by Field. 

Enter the Prussian mother, who sings 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,’’ given in the De- 
cember, 1914, issue, of this magazine, 
page 19. 

Enter the Sicilian mother, who recites 
“Oh, Little Child,’’ by Field. 

Enter the Corsican mother, who recites 
‘*Bambino,’’ by Field. 

Enter the Indian mother, who recites 
from ‘*‘ Hiawatha,’’ or sings the lullaby 
from the Hiawatha play, given in this 
magazine, October, 1914, page 53. 

The chorus joins with her in singing 
‘*Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree top,’”’ 
found in December, 1914, page 19. 

Enter the Orkney mother, who recites 
‘*Heigh-ho, my Dearie,’’ by Field. 

Chorus sings with her the cradle song 
on page 131, “Lyric First Reader.’’ 

Enter the Brittany mother, who re- 
cites ‘‘Hushaby, Sweet My Own,”’’ by 
Field. 

Enter the Danish mother, who sings 
‘‘Sleepy-Land”’ on page 54, *‘ Lyric First 
Reader. ’’ 

Enter the American mother, who re- 
cites ‘‘Shut-Eye Town,’’ by Field. 
Enter the English mother who sings 
‘‘Sleep, Darling, Sleep,’’ page 16, ‘ ‘Lyric 
First Reader.’’ 

All the mothers enter and arrange 
themselves in a semi-circle about the 
room. The chorus stands in a line near 
the front, and with the Rock-a-By Lady 
leading them, the girls sing in closing, 
“‘Hush, My Dear, Lie Still and Slum- 
ber,’’ given on page 18, December, 1914. 


Since Towser’s Gone 


I don’t care for fishin’ now 

Since Towser’s gone. 

Keep thinkin’ how we’d dig fer bait 
Over by the garden gate; 

But now I have to dig alone 
Because he's gone. 

"Nd I don’t want t’ swim no more 
Since Towser’s gone. 

He allus use t’ swim with me; 
There weren’t no dog could swim like he 
Could swim ’nd dive— 

But now he’s gone. 

’Nd I just hate t’ get the cows 
Since Towser’s gone. 

A great big lump comes in my throat, 
’Nd it don’t matter how I choke, 
Fer it just stays— 

Now Towser’s gone. 

Somehow I get t’ thinkin’ too, 

Of all them things we use t’ do, 
An’, oh, how I ’ust wish ’nd wish 
hie hadn’t gone! 





—Our Dumb Animals. 
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A Happy New Year 
By Alice E. Allen 


A little New Year Exercise for four groups of | 
children, as Snowflakes, Breezes, Birds and Bells ; 
and one child, in winter out-of-door costume, 


who watches them and asks the question in the 
last couplet, 


given as asingle recitation, 


Snowflakes 


Laughed a little white snowflake, softly | 


and low, 
‘It’s a happy New Year —I 
know!”’ 
Breezes— 
Cried a gay little breeze, just 
blow, 
“It’s a happy New Year—I 
know!”’ 
Birds — 


Sang a little brown birdie out of the 


snow, 


‘It’s a happy New Year—I know, || 


know! 
Bells (ringing real bells, if desired) 


Then a chorus of bells set. the morning | 


aglow, 
‘It’s’ a happy New Year—we know, 
we know!”’ 
Child— 


"A happy New Year ?’’ eried I, ** And 


why so ?”’ 
Others (gaily) 


Said they 
selves, you know!”’ 


A Rhyme of the Months 


An Exercise for Twelve Children 
By Maude M. Grant 


First Child— 
J is for January, 
All ice and snow, 
The month that brings to us 
The New Year, you know. 


Second Child 
F is for February, 
Shortest month of the year, 
Has the birthdays of Lincoln 
And Washington dear. 


Third Child 
M is for March, 


When the rough, wild winds blow, | 


But with March comes the spring, 
And the tulips will grow. 


Fourth Child— 
A is for April, 
All dripping with rain, 
But she calls the flowers forth 
And the birds back again. 
Fifth Child— 
M is for May, 
When the blossoms are out, 
When the bees start to buzz, 
And the birds fly about. 


Sixth Child 
J is for June, 
With the last days of school, 
And the long days of the year, 
With morns dewy and cool. 


Seventh Child— 
J is for July, too, 
Crackers and noise, 
And sky-rockets bursting,— 
‘Tis fun for the boys. 


Kighth Child— 
A is for August, 
When the sun is so bright, 
And the crickets and katy-dids 
Chirp all the night. 


Ninth Child— 
S is for September, 
When ripe apples fall, 
And the grapes hang in clusters 
On trellis and wall. 


Tenth Child— 

O is October; 
And all the nuts brown, 

When Jack Frost shakes the branches, 
Come rattling fast down. 


Eleventh Child— 
N is November, 
With Thanksgiving Day, 
When friends and relations 
Come from far away. 


Or, if desired, the whole may be 
know, | 


out for a 


know, I | 


all, ‘‘We’re so happy, our- | 
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Twelfth Child-— 
D is December, 
And Christmas so bright; 
Hail the Tree and its branches 
| With candles alight! 
All— 
Now all through the year 
Of twelve months, you see, 
There’s something of pleasure, 
| For you and for me. 


What Bessie Saw 


This morning, when all of the rest had 
gone down, 
I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures, which there in 
the nigcht, 
Jack Frost had been making for me. 


There were mountains, and wind-mills, 
and bridges, and boats, 
Some queer-looking houses and trees; 
A hammock that hung by itself in the 
air, 


And a giant cut off at the knees. 


Then there was a steeple so crooked and 
high, 

I was thinking it surely must fall, 

| When right down below it I happened to 


spy 
The loveliest thing of them all. 
The cutest and cunningest dear little 
girl! 
I Jooked at her hard as I could, 
And she stood there so dainty 
looked back at me, 
In a little white ulster and hood. 


and 


‘*Good morning,’’ I whispered, for all in 
a flash 
I knew ’twas Jack Frost’s little sister; 
| was so glad to have h.¢ come visiting 
me, 
I reached up quite softly and kissed 
her. 


Then—can you believe it?—the darling 
was gone! 
Killed dead in that one little minute. 
I never once dreamed that a kiss would 
do that 
How could there be any harm in it? 


And I am so sorry! For though I have 
looked 
Fifty times at that window since then, 
Half hoping to see her once more, yet I 
know 
She never can come back again. 


| 
| 
| And 
| 





it may be foolish—but all through 
the day 
I have felt—and I knew that I should— 
Just as if I had killed her, that dear 
haby girl, 
| In the little white ulster and hood. 


| —Carrie W. Bronson. 


Six Little Eskimos 
By Maude M. Grant 


An exercise for six small children dressed as 
Kskimos in white cotton suits trimmed with 
cotton batting ; and pointed hoods with a wide 
piece of cotton batting around the face. They 
carry snowballs made of white cotton, 


All— 
Six little Eskimo boys are we, 
We live in the North by the Polar Sea. 
Our houses are made out of ice and snow, 
But they’re warm and snug when the 
north winds blow. 
First Child— 
We drink whale oil, and we’re fond of 
fat, 
This food keeps us warm, and we all 
like that. 
Second Child— 
Our sleds are made of big whalebones 
strong, 
And by husky dogs they are pulled along. 
Third Child— 
The white bear lives 
Snow, 
He is hunted much by the Eskimo. 
Fourth Child— 
The sun shines for us only half of the 
year, ; 
Gleaming o’er snow-packs so white and 


in our Land of 





so clear. 





Fifth Child— 
Great icebergs rise o’er all our land, 
When the days are bright, the sights are 
grand. 
Sixth Child— 
In the cold, cold blue of our polar sky, 
Strange lights of the North go flashing 
by. 
All— 
Six little Eskimo boys are we, 
Just down from our home by the frozen 
sea, 
Please watch us now, and see us go 
Back to the land of the Eskimo. 
(Pause. ) 
All— 
Six little Eskimos glad to be alive, 
A big bear chased one, and then there 
\were five! 
(One looks around, then runs away 
as if he were being chased. ) 
Five little Eskimos who wished there 
were some more, 
One’s mother called him, and then there 
were four. 
(Voice calls “Qo-00-00,’’ and child runs 
off. ) 
Four little Eskimos happy as could be, 
A big: snowball hit one, and then there 
were three. 
(One throws a snowball at another 
and he runs off. ) 
Three little Eskimos wondered what to 
do, 
One fell down and broke his crown, 
And then there were two. 
(One falls down, gets up and runs off, 
rubbing his head. ) 
(Two face each other as if boxing, 
with fists doubled up.) 
Two little Eskimos playing in the sun 
One got oh, so very warm, and then 
there was one! 
(One runs off, fanning himself with 
his hand. ) 
One little Eskimo started out to roam, 
Didn’t know a place to go but straight 
back to his home! 
(Runs off the platform, throwing his 
snowball out into the audience. ) 


N. E. W. S. 


North are icebergs, white bears, seals, 
Eskimos with blubber for meals, 

Odd sea-birds with wings like fins, 

Bold explorers with food in tins, 

Dogs that draw the sledges light, 

Six months day and six months night, 
Bright auroras, ‘‘sun-dogs’’ queer, 
Wintry snow through all the year. 


East are tea-plants, silkworms, spice, 
Elephants huge, wide fields of rice, 
Chinamen wearing long, slim queues, 
Porcelain vases of richest hues, 
Bamboo houses, fans and screens, 
Dragon-kites and palanquins, 
Fuji-yama, shining clear, 

Rumbling earthquakes all the year. 


West, the prairies wide as seas, 
Towering cliffs and monster trees, 
Lofty cataracts, canyons deep, 
Ranches raising cattle and sheep, 
Mines of gold and silver ore, 
Corn and wheat in endless store, 
Mountain-ranges, snowy-capped, 
Silent Indians, blanket-wrapped. 


South are groves where oranges grow, 
The cotton-bolls are the only snow, 
Season of drouth and season of rain, 
Waving ranks of sugar-cane, 
Tropical forests where monkeys swing, 
Where jeweled birds are on the wing, 
Endless summer, desert sands, 
Sluggish rivers through fertile lands. 
North, East, West, South—the world is 
wide, 

Full of wonders on every side. 

—St. Nicholas. 


The Seasons 
By Virginia Baker 


In autumn school begins, we know, 
In winter comes the feathery snow, 
In spring the birds and flowers appear, 


| In summer comes vacation dear. 


| 
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The Little Eskimo 
By Mary V. Myers 
In the land of ice and snow 
Lives the little Eskimo; 
Dressed in fur of seal and bear, 
Like a grizzly, I declare. 


At the school to which he’s led, 

Learns to drive a dog and sled; 

Learns to build a house of snow, 
In the land of Eskimo. 


Water on his hands and face 
Never does he need to place; 
Never needs to weed or hoe, 
Plays all day out in the snow. 


Happy is the Eskimo 

In his home of ice and snow. 

I am happy with the flowers, 

With the sunshine and the showers, 


The Months 


The months once met together to talk 
about the weather; 
January dressed in furs—he was a chilly 
fellow; ' 
June wore roses red and white, and. May 
a gown of yellow. 

February looked like a postman gay, with 
Valentines ready to give away. 

April her gossamer bore on her arm, 
tho’ the sun shone out its brightest; 

And she carried a sunshade of daintiest 
green, trimmed with lace of the 
whitest. . 

March’s whistle, loud and long, mingled 
with the bird’s sweet song. 

Sweet July had a bunch of flowers: 
August ripe fruit was bringing; 

September’s bloom was the golden-rod; 
October a scythe was swinging. 

November’s cheeks were round and red, 
and cheerful looks he round him shed; 

And drove in front a goodly stock of 
gobbling turkeys—noisy flock. 

But chill December, last of all, brought 
fun and laughter to the hall; 

With holly wreath, and beard of snow, 
and stockings crammed from top to toe; 

And on his back, they laughed to seea 
sparkling, glittering Christmas tree. 

About the weather, they did say, ‘twas 
best to let each coming day 

Bring just what weather seemed best, 
and so, contentedly, to rest. 

—Child-Garden, 


The Dishes 


Somebody didn’t wipe the dishes dry! 
How do I know? Because I saw them ery. 


Yes, crying as they sat upon the 
shelves, ~ 

I saw them and they couldn’t help them- 
selves. 


They made no noise; each plate was in 
its place; 

But, oh, two tears were on the platter's 
face! 

Oh, don’t you think a little girl is meat 

Whose dishes cry because they’re not 
wiped clean? 


The Pebbles’ Lesson 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so. 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 

Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small ‘‘try!’’ 


Shovel and Broom Brigade 


The busiest boys of all, 

The merriest lads I know, 
Boys everywhere, big and small, 
Are shoveling off the snow. 

As soon as the storm is done, 
With weapons of peace arrayed, 

A shout, and away they run— 
The shovel and broom brigade. 


Wherever you turn you’! meet 

A dozen, and maybe more; 
They scatter in every street 

And rattle at every door. |. 
They clatter and scrape and dig;, 

They’re coming—don’t be afralé~ 
The little, the strong, the big, 

The shovel and broom brigade. 

‘ — Youth’s Compan 
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- » - Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their re 
therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


Opportunity 


Au answer to “Opportunity,” by John J. Ingalls, 
published on this page, October, 1914. 


They do me wrong who say I come no 
more : ; 
When once I knock and fail to find 

you in; : 
For every day I stand without your door 
And bid you work, and rise to fight 
and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 

Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the record of the 
day— : ; 

At sunrise every soul is born again! 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 


To vanished joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb; ; 
My judgments seal the dead past with 

its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your 
hands and weep: 

I lend my arm to all who say, ‘‘I can;”’’ 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so 


deep ; 
But he might rise and be again a man! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth aghast? 

Dost reel from righteous retribution’s 
blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the 


past, ; 
And find the future’s pages white as 
snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from 
thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? 
given; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
heaven. 


Sins may be for- 


— Walter Malone. 


The Teacher 


(Sometimes called ‘‘The Children. ’’) 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 


And the school for the day is dismissed, | 


And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed,— 
Oh the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh. the smiles that are halos of Heaven, 
ee sunshine and love on my 
ace! 


And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 
Of love that my heart will remember 
_When it wakes to the pulse of the past; 
Ere the world and its wickedness made 
me 
A partner of sorrow and sin; 
en the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 
Oh, my heart grows as weak as a 
woman’s 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths, steep and 


stony 
Where the feet of the dear ones must 


g0. 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er 
em, 
on the tempests of fate blowing wild— 
, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of house- 


8, 
They are angels of God in disguise. 
8 sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
18 glory still beams in their eyes: 


eaven, 
co made me more manly and 


And I know how Jesus could liken 
Kingdom of God to a child. 
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| Seek not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done. 
| But that life may have just enough 
shadow 
To termper the glare of the sun; 
I = pray God to guard them from 
evil, : 
But my prayer would bound back to 
myself. 
Ah! A seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But the sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule of the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of 
Knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of 
God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a 
rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn 
To traverse the threshold no more, 
Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door. 
I shall miss the good-nights and the 
kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee; 
The group on the green and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at evening, 
Their song in the school and the street, 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says the school is dismissed, 
May the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night and be kissed. 


The White-Footed Deer 


It was a hundred years ago, 
When, by the woodland ways, 

The traveler saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 


Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 
O’er-browed a grassy mead, 

And fenced a cottage from the wind, 
A deer was wont to feed. 


She only came when on the cliffs 
The evening moonlight lay, 

And no man knew the secret haunts 
In which she walked by day. 


White were her 
showed 
A spot of silvery white, 
That seemed to glimmer like a star 
In autumn’s hazy night. 


feet, her forehead 


And here, when sang the whippoorwill, 
She cropped the sprouting leaves, 

And here her rustling steps were heard 
On still October eves. 


But when the broad midsummer moon 
Rose o’er the grassy lawn, 

Beside the silver-footed deer 
There grazed a spotted fawn. 


The cottage dame forbade her son 
To aim the rifle here; 

“It were a sin,’’ she said, ‘‘to harm 
Or fright that friendly deer. 


“This spot has been my pleasant home 
Ten peaceful years and more; 

And ever, when the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 


‘‘The red men say that here she walked 
A thousand moons ago; 

They never raise the war-whoop here, 
And never twang the bow. 


‘‘T love to watch her as she feeds, 
And think that all is well 

While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place in which we dwell.’’ 





In forests far away, 7 
| Where, deep in silence and in moss, 
The ancient woodland lay. 


| But once, in autumn’s golden time, 


| He ranged the wild in vain, 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 





, those truants from earth and from The youth obeyed, and sought for game | 


Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer, 
And wandered home again. 


The cresent moon and crimson eve 
Shone with a mingling light; 

The deer, upon the grassy mead, 
Was feeding full in sight. 


He raised the rifle to his eye, 
And from the cliffs around 

A sudden echo, shrill and sharp, 
Gave back its deadly sound. 


Away, into the neighboring wood, 
The startled creature flew, 

And crimson drops at morning lay 
Amid the glimmering dew. 


Next evening shone the waxing moon 
As sweetly as before; 

The deer upon the grassy mead 
Was seen again no more. 


But ere that crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came, 

And burnt the cottage to the ground, 
And slew the youth and dame. 


Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight; 

There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at night. 


—W. C. Bryant. 


The Two Glasses 


There sat two glasses filled to the brim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim. 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one was as clear as the crystal flood. 


Said the glass of wine to his paler | 
brother, 

‘‘Let us tell tales of the past to each 
other. 

I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 

Where I was king, for! ruled in might; 

And the proudest and grandest souls on 
earth 

Fell under my touch as though struck 





with blight. 
From the heads of kings I have torn the | 
crown; 


From the heights of fame | have hurled , 


men down; | 
I have blasted many an honored name; | 
I have taken virtue and given shame; | 
I have tempted the youth with a sip, a 
taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 
Far greater than any king am I, 
Or than any army under the sky. 
I have made the arm of the driver fail 
And sent the train from its iron rail. 
I have made good ships go down at sea, 


And the shrieks of the lost were sweet 
to me. 

Fame, strength, wealth, genius before 
me fall, 


And my might and power are over all 

Ho! Ho! pale brother,’’ laughed the 
ruddy wine, 

‘“‘Can you boast of deeds as great as 
mine?’’ 


Said the glass of water, ‘‘I cannot boast 
Of a king dethroned or a murdered host. 
But I can tell of hearts that were sad 





By my crystal drops made light and 
glad; 

Of thirsts I have quenched and brows | | 
have laved; | 

Of hands I have cooled and souls | have 


saved. 

I have leaped through the valley and 
dashed down the mountain; 

Slept in the sunshine and dripped from 
the fountain. 

I have burst my cloud - fetters 
dropped from the sky, 

And everywhere gladdened the landscape 
and eye. 


and 








We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in thetr memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
quests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


I can tell of manhood debased by you, 
That I have uplifted and crowned anew. 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid; 

I gladden the hearts of man and of maid; 
I set the chained wine-captive free, 

And all are better for knowing me.’’ 


These are the tales they told each other, 
The glass of wine and his paler brother, 
As they sat together, filled to the brim, 
On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 


David’s Lament for Absalom 


Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst 
die! 
Thou, who wert made too beautifully 


fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious 
eye, 
And leave his stillness in this cluster- 
ing hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent 
tomb, 


My proud boy, Absalom! 


Cold is thy brow, my son, and | am chill, 
As to my bosom | have tried to press 
thee, 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp string, yearning to 
caress thee, 
And®hear thy sweet “My father’’ from 
these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 
The grave hath won thee. I shall hear 
the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young, 
And life shall pass me in its mantling 
blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds 
flung, 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, 
shall come. 
To meet me, Absalom! 


| And oh, when | am stricken, and my 
heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be 
broken, 


{ow will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last 
deep token! 
It were so sweet, amid death’s gather- 
ing gloom, 
To see thee, Absaiom! 


And now, farewell! ’Tis hard to give 
thee up, 
With death, so like a gentle slumber, 
on thee; 
And thy dark sin! Oh, I could drink the 
cup, 
If from this wee its bitterness had 
won thee! 


May God have called thee, like a wan- 
derer home, 
My erring Absalom! 


—N. LP. 
The Babie 


Nae shoon to hide her tiny taes, 
Nae stockings on her feet; 

Her supple ankles white as snow, 
Or early blossoms sweet. 

Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 
Her double, dimpled chin; 

Her pucker’d lip and bonny mou’, 
With nae ane tooth between. 

Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle, liquid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face— 
We’re glad she has nae wings. 

—Hugh Miller. 


The New Year 


Willis. 


I have eased the hot forehead of fever | Who comes dancing over the snow, 


and pain; | 


His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 


I have made the parched meadows grow Open the door, though the wild wind 


fertile with grain; 
I can tell of the powerful wheel of the | 
mill 
That turned out the flour and turned at 
my will; 


blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy, 


Take him in and hold him dear, 


Here is the wonderful glad New Year, 
—Dinah M. Cratk. 
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night down town to pick out that sled. 
And here is the picture of the sled, with 


Ronald and Rollo. Uncle Tom = says, ‘‘Lt’s 
triplets now, instead of twins!’ Isn’t it a fine 
sled? Ronald thinks so, [assure you! And 


What good times the three have—Ronald, Rollo 


and that sled! [tis avery generous sled. It 


has taken dozens of people to ride. For 
Ronald is a generous litthe owner, = Ile. has 


taken older folks to ride, as well as shared his 
sled with boys and girls. 

Ronald that the 
winter is the kind of a winter to have. 
to want to be an Eskimo, because he has snow 
he wrote mamma. “But now I 
There’s such lots and 
lots and lots of snow here. Tam perfectly 
Kor I can coast ’most every 
bit of the time here. And Ihave the finest 
sled in all the world. -Rollo thinks so, too!” 

And now you have found out the other 
secret—why Ronald is the very happiest boy 
in Canada. 


long Canadian 
“T used 


thinks 


all the time,” 
want to live in Canada. 


happy, tell papa. 


‘ 
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THE SNOW BOY 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 
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No, not a snow man, but a snow boy. Is 
he made of snow? Oh, no, indeed! — He has 














This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in many wa LS. 


They have avarted character and the information 


conveyed and in some cases the ethical lessons taught make them desirable for reading to or by the pupils —-THE EDITORS. 


Wonders of Yucatan Ruins 
Dr. H. J. Spinden of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York, has just re- 
turned from Yucatan and the jungles of 
Central America, bringing archaeological 
and ethnological specimens, and draw- 
ings and studies of the art of the Maya 
country of great value. Dr. Spinden 
traversed about fifteen hundred miles 
through the jungle, and spent six months 
in his explorations. He was accom- 
panied by a representative of the Carne- 
gie Institution, Washington. 
The ancient cities of the Maya Indians 
were the objective point of the explora- 
tions. This region is now covered with 
virgin forest and has a population of 
about 5,000. It is estimated that in 600 
A. D. the region had 500,000 people. 
“An interesting question has been 
raised,’’? says Dr. Spinden, ‘ ‘as to wheth- 
er the decrease of population has been 
caused by climatic changes. There are 
seven cities of the first class in this 
region, the greatest and most famous 
being Tiscal. It is in the heart of the 
jungle and the ruins extend over a 
square league. Among the features are 
enormous terraces and pyramids. The 
cities were laid with plazzas and via- 
ducts. On the sculptured monuments 
are elaborately costumed warriors, while 
others bear dates of interest to the stu- 
dent of Maya history. The great tem- 
ples have enormous roof structures and 
the broad lintels are made from slabs of 
avery hard and permanent wood called 
chicozapote. These lintels are carved 
with priests and altars and _ sacrifices, 
and aithough placed in position about 
500 A. D., many are still in perfect 
preservation. 


Boy Scouts in France 

Those who have observed what the 
Boy Scouts who followed the British ex- 
peditionary army into France have done, 
are enthusiastic over the splendid service 
they have rendered. One correspondent, 
Mr. Halliday Witherspoon, who writes 
in the Boston Journal, confesses that he 
had always thought the Boy Scout move- 
ment a rather silly sort of play. Since 
he saw the English boys at work in 
France, he has changed his mind. 

The Scouts have not, except in rare 
cases, been permitted to go to the front, 
for most of them are only from twelve 
to fourteen years old; but they have 
done police, messenger, and relief duty 
in the towns of northern France with 
extraordinary efficiency and self-reli- 
ance. To a considerable extent they 
have taken the gendarme’s place as a 
director of traffic and dispenser of in- 
formation, for the gendarmes are most 
of them on the firing line. 

One afternoon in Paris, says Mr. 
Witherspoon, I was over in the Mont- 
Martre section, engaged in a desperate 
and fruitless hunt for the commissaire of 
police on the Rue Claperyon. Nobody 
seemed to know of the street, and I had 
planted myself in front of a cold drink 
while I waited for a passing taxi. A 
Boy Scout, who looked English, came by. 
I hailed him. He knew where the Rue 
Claperyon was, pulled out a map, and 
showed me in half a minute. I offered 
hima frane. ‘Thank you, sir,” he said; 

we don’t take money, you know. ”’ 

“Have a lemonade?” I invited. 

‘ No lemonade, thanks. But if you 
— t mind, sir, I’ll have a cup of choco- 
we and a roll. I’m stony broke, and 
ree t breakfasted yet.’’ This boy was 
‘ teen years old, had been in Paris ten 
days, and was as coolly and collectedly 
pa as he would have been in London. 
ily witnessed an incident in Havre that 
= — admirably the usefulness of 
oh out and his ability to rise to an 
ra gency. I was out for an early morn- 
een in the neighborhood of the 
ment 4 Station, when I ran across the 
ra esolate, discouraged, disgruntled 

“7 en of British soldier I had seen. 
pte perched on the top of a tarpaulin- 

ammunition wagon, drawn by 


four horses, and he was lost. It had just 


pour, and Tommy and his whole outfit 
were oozing moisture like a soaked 


”* he called, ‘‘you bloke on the 
sidewalk!’’ (I was the ‘‘bloke’’) ‘‘Where 
is No. 4camp?”’ I did not know, and said 
so. Whereupon Mr. Soldier, his patience 
strained to the breaking point, abused 
me volubly in the choicest cockney. It 
appeared that his regiment had landed 
in the wet at la. m. Coming up the 
quay his harness had broken. When he 
had made repairs, the regiment had dis- 
appeared, and he had got lost. He could 
not speak a word of French, was mad 
clean through, hated French and Ameri- 
can ‘‘blokes,’’ was ‘‘dead broke,’’ and 
wanted something to eat and drink. Also 
he had had no sleep for forty-eight hours. 

At this juncture two Boy Scouts ap- 
peared. They knew all about No. 4 camp, 
and they prompthy took command of the 
ammunition wagon. One of the boys 
mounted the nigh wheel horse and the 
other perched on the driver’s seat in 
front. They ordered the soldier round 
as if they owned him. 


sleep!’’ said the Scout on the wagon. 
**‘We’ll take you where you belong.’’ 
Tommy looked at me, with a grin and a 
wink, and crawled under the tarpaulin. 
The last I saw of them the wagon was 
rattling out the Boulevard Strassbourg 
in the direction of Sanvic. 

The lads are as resourceful as a North 
American Indian, and as ready to accept 
hardship as a veteran of four years’ 
fighting. 


The Homesick Squirrel 

A physican who loves animals, and is 
much interested in the squirrels of Cen- 
tral Park, in New York City, while out 
walking one day found one of these pets 
ailing, and carried it home. Not having 
time to nurse the invalid, she brought it 
to a friend who she knew was also fond 
of the ‘squirrels. This friend tells the 
following story about her charge :— 
I fixed a box with leaves and excelsior, 
and in this it lay quiet, and when hungry 
would lap the warm milk I offered it. 
After a few days it began to show signs 
of improvement, and soon it became so 
lively as to frisk about the house, beg- 
ging for nuts, apparently fully recovered. 
Then, to my surprise, one day it began 
to mope. All my petting was useless. 
In no way could I induce it to eat or 
play. The next morning I found it 
buried under the excelsior in its box, and 
there it lay indifferent to all my tempt- 
ing and coaxing. I sent for the physi- 
cian, who came and examined it. 
‘*T can’t find anything the matter with 
it,’’ she said, looking puzzled. ‘‘You 
don’t suppose it’s lonesome for the 
woods?’’ 
‘‘It may be,’’ I replied. 
**Well, let's take it to the Park and 
see what it will do,’’ she proposed. 
When we reached a woodsy part of the 
Park, we set the box down at the foot 
of a large tree and opened the lid. With 
one bound the squirrel reached the tree 
and went up like a flash. That was the 
last we saw of it.—Our Dumb Animals. 


How Telegrams are Sent in China 


The Chinese written language has sev- 
eral hundred thousand different charac- 
ters. None of these can be spelled so 
as to indicate accurately how they are 
pronounced. Besides, there are hundreds 
of ways of pronouncing each character, 
as there are hundreds of spoken dialects 
in China, although the book language is 
the same throughout the country. How, 
then, is it possible to send a telegram in 
such a country and in such a language? 
The difficulties have been overcome, and 
it is really less troublesome and less ex- 
pensive to send a message in Chinese than 
in English—when you know how to do it. 
There is in every Chinese telegraph 
office a special dictionary, catalogue or 
code book, whatever you may choose to 
call it, in which the characters are num- 
bered from one on up. A total number 


| 
‘““Get under that canvas and go to 


present system. A certain number of 
blank spaces have been reserved to add 
special characters from time to time. 
The sender of a telegram simply writes 
his message in the usual way. ‘The oper- 
ator will probably know the numbers of 
most of the characters. If he does not, 
he can readily find them in the catalogue. 
For each character he sends five Morse 
signals—e. g., 5913, 0013, 0414, which 
represent the characters, ‘‘Yuan Shi 
Kai,’’ the name of his excellency, the 
president of China. It will at once ap- 
pear that only ten different signals are 
needed for telegraphing 9,999 different 
characters in Chinese. By splitting up 
an unusual character into its common 
parts it easily may be sent. Private 
codes are readily prepared with this sys- 
tem. Already the chief cities of the 
country and many small places have tele- 
graph offices. It is hoped that the 
whole service will be extended, improved 
and made less expensive. In addition to 
wire service, China has several powerful 
wireless stations. —Scientific American. 


The Largest Locomotive 


What is said to be the largest loco- 
motive ever built is thus written of: 

Think of moving a train nearly five 
miles long, weighing ninety million tons, 
and composed of six hundred and fifty 
freight cars, and one has a conception 
of the enormous driving power behind 
the wheels of the ‘‘Matt H. Shay,’’ the 
largest railway engine in the world, 
which has recently been put into com- 
mission by the Erie Railroad. 

Three engines in one, more nearly 





characterizes this latest of the land levi- 
athans. Under the enormous boiler and 
the tender are placed three sets of driv- 
ing wheels, numbering twenty-four in 
all, and these deliver to the rails a trac- 
tive power of more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. With each 
piston stroke there is expended energy 
equivalent to the discharge of four of 
the navy’s most powerful twelve-inch 
guns. But instead of hurling eight- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound projectiles a 
dozen miles or so, the power of these 
steam chests is chained to the humbler 
task of pushing heavy freight trains 
over the mountains east of Susquehanna, 


many times as not without foundation. 
One bird I had was afraid of a soda-: 
cracker. The mere sight of it sent him 
scuttling to his perch, and so long as it 
remained in evidence he could not be 
coaxed down. He was equally afraid of 
a swinging door. 

Another bird was afraid of black to 
the extent that a black tie affected him 
the same as an entire black suit. Still 
another feared peanuts. Were a peanut 
put on the top of his food he would go 
for hours without touching a morsel. 

Crows are usually affectionate, almost 
as much so as dogs, Mr. Wood claims. 
Once a crow becomes attached to you 
he will always be your friend. Leave 
him, and, while he will make one friend- 
ship during your absence, he will come 
back to you as soon as you return. 

Crows must have playthings, and with 
these they play as intelligently as chil- 
dren. When I am hammering away at 
something my crow will hammer away 
in his cage with a tiny stick. 

More than this, crows are naturally 
clean. When they are eating, if the 
tiniest particle sticks to their plumage 
they immediately stop to remove it. 
Altogether, I consider the crow the most 
intelligent of birds and one which more 
than repays any one for the time and 
trouble required in training him. Crows 
are more than mere pets, they are com- 
panions. 





Cats on the Government Pay- 
Roll 


The United States Government an- 
nually employs a number of cats and ap- 
propriates a yearly wage averaging about 
$18.50 for each pussy. The cats are em 
ployed at all the big commissary depots 
in the great cities to safeguard the gov- 
ernment supplies. Each depot sends in 
an order for a certain number of cats 
and there is issued a stipulated amount 
of beef at not more than five cents a 
pound for each cat. 

The cats are also supplied with canned 
milk to keep them in good health. The 
department found that a cat well fed on 
fresh meat and milk would hunt just as 
well for the mere sport of the chase; 
that they kept in better health than 
when compelled from sheer hunger to 





Pennsylvania. 
The Wise Crow 


Nelson R. Wood, a taxidermist at the 
Smithsonian Institution, after , having 
made pratically a life study of the crow, 
claims that it is the most intelligent bird 
in existence. In my youth, he said, | 
was a farmer boy, and one of the few 
pets I possesed was a crow given me by 
my teacher. This crow, Jack, became | 
something of a ‘‘Mary’s little lamb’’ 
pet. No matter where I went he would 
be near. When I was not working in 
the field he would hang around looking 
for food. Sometimes I would catch a 
worm and would call out ‘‘Come here, 
Jack, and see what I’ve found,’’ and 
over he would scurry and gobble it: up. 
The wild crows, incidentally, did every- 
thing they could to coax him back with 
them, and, while Jack refused, he lived 
in constant terror of them. 

I have seen some wonderful instances 
of intelligence on the part of crows, Mr. 
Wood continued. One bird, I remember, 
took a keen delight in tobogganing. He 
would take a shoe-blacking box top to 
the top of a board which leaned against 
the house, climb into it and slide down. 
This seemed to be his chief pleasure, 
in which he was ready to indulge at all 
times.: 

Another crow preferred his _ bread 
soaked in water. One day I caught him 
picking around a jar top. He finally got 
it the way he wanted, dropped his bread 
in it, and then, picking the top up, took 
it over to his trough. After holding it 
under the water for a second he pro- 
ceeded to eat the bread with evident 
relish. 

While crows are exceptionally intelli- 
gent they are at the same time abnor- 














stopped 


raining, after an all-night down- 





of 9,999 may be catalogued under the 


mally afraid. Their fear is silly, and as 


eat the rats and mice they caught. 

The post office department keeps over 
four hundred cats. The post office in 
New York alone pays out annually over 
$60 for cat meat. But the faithful 
watchers save a great deal more than 
the cost of their keep every year. 

Cold storage plants at Manilla have 
sent to the United States for a large 
number of cold storage cats. This vari 
ety originated in the cold storage plants 
of Pittsburgh and is said to withstand 
the cold for much longer periods than 
ordinary cats. They have lived in stor- 
age temperatures for many generations 
and have grown long, thick hair to pro- 
tect their bodies and keep them warm. 
They have also Learned to dispense with 
a tail, for they are all short-tailed. 
This variety of cat is said to be in great 
demand. 


A Chinese Incubator 


John Chinaman had a method of hatch- 
ing eggs artifically many generations 
before there were any white men in 
America to begin to think about provid- 
ing a mechanical substitute for the 
mother hen. And John Chinaman is still 
using his ancient method and refuses to 
purchase the new-fangled incubator. The 
Chinese poultryman takes a quantity of 
unhusked rice, which he has roasted. 
This is heated until it is lukewarm. A 
three-inch layer of warm rice is spread 
into a tub and a layer of eggs is placed 
thereon. Another layer of rice is added 
and anotHer layer of eggs, and finally a 
last layer of rice over the fifth layer of 
eggs. About five hundred eggs are placed 
inatub. Once each day the eggs are 
removed, the rice heated, and the whole 
repacked. The tub is kept well covered 
to keep in the heat.—The American Boy. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See the lesson study of ‘Going to the Squire’’ on page 37 of this issue.) 
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Educational Features at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 





HE great Panama-Pacific_ Exposition at 
T San Francisco is to open February 20 and 
will close December 4. Celebrating a 
great world event, the Exposition is to be 
worthy of the name, and will be one of the 
eatest international exhibitions ever held, 
San Francisco, California, and the Nation 
have joined appropriations and contributions, 
and a city of palaces has arisen on the shores 
of San Francisco Bay to house the exhibits 
from all parts of the world. Fully $50,000,000 
will have been expended in the production of 
this great show. In addition to all expendi- 
ture of money and energy in the carrying out 
of this enterprise, San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia offer a brand of climate which neither 
money nor effort could provide, | which will 
prove very attractive to exposition visitors, 
and which allows for a longer period of ex- 
istence than is usual with our world’s fairs. 
The opportunity of a trans-continental trip 
with such an exposition as an objective will 
attract hundreds of thousands from the mid- 
dle and eastern sections of our country, who 
have long had a desire to take it. Even the 
European war, which will have an injurious 
effect on attendance from across the water, 
will, it is estimated, much more than make 
up for this loss in turning thousands who 
would otherwise go abroad to set their sails 
for the Pacific coast and thus “see America 
first,’ and at the same time the gathered 
treasures and products of the world. 

The Exposition grounds of 635 acres extend 
more than two miles along the northern end of the 
city, bordering the harbor, varying in width from a 
quarter to half a mile. In the center are eleven main 
exhibit palaces, compactly situated, forming a mam- 
moth connected structure covering a square half mile 
ina beautiful landscape setting, adorned with sculp- 
ture and mural paintings. To the west are the for- 
eign and state building; to the east ‘‘The Zone,’’ the 
name given to the 63 acres of amusement concessions. 
Thirty-one countries made appropriations for buildings 
inthe foreign section, and forty states, besides Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, have pavilions along the water front 
on the Avenue of States. 


CONGRESSES AND CONVENTIONS AT THE EXPOSITION 


As with mankind, so with its works—we love people 
who are intensely human—and by the same token, we 
flock to see those products of their brains and hands 
which best express the living thought and forward 
strivings of humanity. More and more we measure 
the importance of any great project by the extent to 
which it ministers to human needs, physical, mental, 
spiritual and aesthetic. We are now more greatly 
concerned with the conservation of the greatest of our 
natural resourees—human life and progress—than we 
used tobe. It was with the rapidly developing spirit of 
the new times in mind that the creators of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition, having spread to 
the world-limits of the field of material exhibits, de- 
cided to expand in the only remaining direction—up- 
ward, into the realms of ‘‘human uplift’’ and of edu- 
cation; that education which lies in a comprehension 
of the ideals of the other fellow, and in wider knowl- 
edge of life based on the experience, works and 
dreams of mankind. 

Thus at San Francisco, the millions of visitors will 
see not only the world of modern material achieve- 











Entranceway to the Great Court of the Four Seasons 


The arcades are ric er 
the bounty Of hat napa decorated with sculptures suggestive of 


pred boited down to square miles, but it will see this 
wee me of contemporary civilization humanly busy, 
verted paucally every one of the 60,000 exhibits con- 
teas * a & working laboratory, rather than an inert 
facility pproducta, The visitors will be given every 
niversal regard themselves as students in a vast 
. r University, with fifty acres of laboratories 
ven vast exhibit palaces, with class rooms 


stantinople. 
tury French Renaissance, 





Imposing Dome of the Palace of Horticulture 


The upper portion of this exquisite structure, which is 660x320 feet, is of Saracenic 
architecture, The dome suggests the famous mosque of the Sultan Ahmed I in Con- 
The lower portion is adorned with the decorations of the Kighteenth Cen- 
The dome, which is 185.5 feet in height and 152 feet in diam- 
eter, consists of a steel framework covered with opalescent glass made in Austria. 





Palace of Liberal Arts as Seen from the South Gardens 


This photograph gives &@ comprehension of the vast size of the 
butiding but no idea of its brilliant coloring. Fight of the ex- 
hibit palaces of the main group are identical in architecture and 
height and almost identical in their dimensions. Their facades 
facing upon the South Gardens are similar, producing a single 
architectural theme, 


capable of seating 35,000 people every day of the two 
hundred eighty-eight days of the exposition. 

Of the many ‘‘human’’ features which will make 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition pre-emi- 
nent over all other world celebrations, one, the as- 
semblage of the congresses, learned societies and 
miscellaneous conventions, chiefly of a national and 
international character, will attain an importance 
never before seen in the world. Under the direction 
of James A. Barr, chief of the Division of Conven- 
tions, already more than 300 such great bodies have 
voted to make San Francisco their headquarters in 
1915. These, with sessions ranging from four to 
fifteen days each, will make an average of four con- 
ventions per day during the entire life of the exposi- 
tion; and these are not half the full number expected. 

A resume of the larger conventions and congresses 
already scheduled to meet at the exposition discloses 
the following representation: Agricultural organiza- 
tions, 21; educational, 21; fraternal, 36; business, 20; 
Greek Letter fraternities, 23; governmental and civic, 
15; industrial, 15; labor, 9; scientific, 20; genealogi- 
cal, 7; historical and literary, 5; professional, 11; re- 
ligious, 8; social service, 6. These do not include the 
hundreds of smaller and state organizations; and 
many of the international bodies include under one 
head dozens of national organizatons which in turn 
represent hundreds of minor affiliated bodies. 

A feature never before introduced, is the arranging 
of meetings to enable students of special topics to 
time their visits to the exposition so as to attend the 
sessions of all conventions engaged along similar lines 
of activities. Organizations doing related work will 
be grouped somewhat as follows: April probably will 
be devoted to congresses having to do with public 
health; May to social science, religion and ethics; 
August is the educational month; September will be 
devoted to engineering, electrical and other technical 
congresses; October to the world’s insurance organi- 
zations. Others are yet to be assigned. 

Many of these congresses will bring with them vast 
exhibits and working models, which will be on view 
during the exposition; and others, notably all the 
live stock, farming and related bodies, will meet 
throughout the entire ten months of the exposition, 
in a building already especially constructed for these 
interests. To accommodate the musical organizations, 
orchestras, choral societies, and as a rest house for 


visitors generally, a great festival hall is 
being constructed, with a seating capacity of 
8,000. In this will be installed one of the 
largest pipe organs ever built, and hourly re- 
citals and concerts will serve to soothe the 
visitors, wearied with prowling through the 
miles of exhibits, gardens, courts and fun- 
palaces. For housing the larger conven- 
tions, the exposition has erected a splendid 
permanent auditorium in San _ Francisco’s 
beautiful civie center. Its mainhall, ex- 
clusive of twelve smaller halls, will seat 
10,000 people. This vast auditorium which 
has cost $1,300,000 will be presented to the 
city of San Francisco at the close of the ex- 
position. : 
One of the most important of the conven- 
tions to be held in connection with the ex- 
position, is that of the National Education 
Association. The official meeting place of 
this Association is Oakland, just over the bay 
from the Exposition. The date has been 
placed later than usual and is August 16 to 28. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ‘‘MOVIES’’ 


It seems but a few terms ago, that a child 
who was backward, and did not show the ap- 
titude for study displayed by his classmates, 
was considered stupid, dull and mentally de- 
ficient. The science of pedagogy has far ad- 
vanced beyond that stage today, however, 
and now, when a child falls behind the class 
the teacher immediately seeks the cause; the 
cause is (often) found to be some physical 
easily remedied. School exhibits at the 
world’s fairs and state exhibitions prior to this time 
always consisted of specimens of drawing, writing, 
needle-work, carpentry and similar work, taught in 
the schools, all neatly tagged and labeled with the 
name, age and residence of the child responsible for 
the work. This has been in accord with the prevalent 
idea that the school was a place where uniformity was 
most to be desired. 

In the Palace of Education at the Panama-Pacitic 
International Exposition, there will be no exhibits 
similar to those described in the foregoing paragraph. 
It is now realized that far from being a result to be 
desired, uniformity should be avoided and dreaded, 
and therefore a hundred or a thousand specimens of 
penmanship, all similar, would reflect shame upon the 
teacher, instead of being a cause for congratulation. 
Instead of such exhbits, there will be classes of 
children actually reciting; instead of an exhibit of 
maps, the visitor will see and hear the method of ex- 
perienced teachers in making the study of geography 
fascinating and the actual result of the lesson by the 
manner of responseof the pupils. How children, who 
have little aptitude, apparently for the study of 
mathematics, are trained to a liking for the subject, 
and the resultant advance in arithmetic, will be dem- 
onstrated by a class of children and an expert tutor in 
the subject. In like manner, every branch of the 
school curriculum will be treated with living exam- 
ples—of teacher and pupils—of the results that may 
be gained by the modern method of teaching. 

Classes of children in every part of the world, have 
been invited to attend with their teachers, and will 
be shown demonstrating the solution of some problems 
from which that teacher has derived the greatest re- 


defect, 

















Superb Half-Dome in the Court of the Four Seasons 


Crowned by @.symbolical sculptured group representing “The 
Harvest.” The column on the left is surmounted by the figure 
“Sunshine” and on the right by the figure “Rain,” 


sult. All of the exhibits relating to schools and 
teaching, will be exhibited in the Palace of Education, 
one of the handsomest structures at the exposition. 
For the first time in the history of expositions, a 
comprehenisve exhibit of vocational training and its 
advantages will be presented and the progress of the 
various foreign countries along the line of industrial 
(Continned on page 69) ‘ 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha FE. 


January Chat 


By Bertha E. Bush 
HAP?Y NEW YAR to you every 
one, and ray the joyful compre- 
hension of your opportunity equal 
in some measure the opportunity itself! 
It could hardly come up to it, since we 
are still mortals and have the earth 
vision instead of the heaven” vision. 
But, oh, what a pvreat opportunity it is 
that is viven you in the very school- 
room Where you stand! 
‘Do you want to serve humanity? I 
am it,’’ is what the yrowingy boy is rep 
resented as saying (figuratively) to his 


father in a recent editorial in the bul 
letin of The American Institute of Child 
Life. In every one of your schoolrooms 


your pupils are silently saying the same 
to you. It is a splendid thing, this op 
portunity that is in the hands of every 


one of you, whether you teach in rural 
schools or city schools, whether you 
have five pupils or many times five. 
Your work may seem commonplace, but 


it is not commonplace. The angels who 
have the heaven vision know better, 
and so does the Lord of the angels. 

Somebody whom | know you would 
like to please said that the December 
Jetters were ‘‘just splendid.’’ J) think 
it was because you wrote about things 
you had done yourselves and told how 
you did them—you didn’t theorize. — It 
is the exchanye of real experiences that 
makes this a Help-One-Another Depart 
ment, 

We have several special requests for 
help along particular lines this month, 
and will you who have gone through ex 
periences in these lines please write and 
tell us about them? A’ correspondent 
from North Carolina and one from Mis 
sourt want sugyestions for using the 
sund-table in the fourth grade and up 
ward. One specifies that she desires 
plans for its use at Hallowe’en, Christ- 
mas, the time of studying about the Pil 
yvrims, the Eskimos and the Dutch. One 
wants afarm (we have a good one in one 
of this month’s letters) and another 
wants to represent a lumber camp on her 
sund-table. Will you who have presided 
over the arrangement of such sand-table 
scenes please tell us just how you man- 
aved? ‘Then there are requests for the 
use of the sand-table in) teaching geog- 
raphy. 

Another of our big family wants sug- 
yvestions for teaching kindness to ani- 
mals. You all realize, | am sure, what 
an important thing this is, and yet I 
have not one single letter about it in all 
the hundred fifty or so I have on file. 
If I had, it would have been published 
before this. You know, I suppose, the 
address of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
From them you can get the Humane 
Calendar for the new year and very 
helpful literature. Write to us about 
your experience in teaching this subject; 


how you presented your lessons, and 
what effect they had on the children. 
One teacher wants suggestions for 


teaching Hiawatha in grammar vrades. 
There are several requests for games for 
indoors during the stormy days when the 
children cannot play out. One Minne- 
sota teacher writes: 

“T have about forty pupils of all ages 
from five to sixteen, and I dread the 
days when they will have to stay in the 
schoolroom during noon and recess. What 
cun | do to keep them pleasantly oceu- 
pied during these periods? We have a 
checker board, letter blocks, and a game 


of authors.’’ Who can tell us of other 





Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 








yvames and amusements that have helped 
fill this very evident want? 

Somebody else asks, ‘‘Would you sug- 
vest some way in which we could make 
money to paper our schoolhouse?’ A 
yood many of our readers would like to 
have answers to this question, for they 
want money to purchase school libraries 
and playground apparatus and other 
things which the pupils will care for more 
if they yet them themselves than if the 
school board furnishes them—though we 
wouldn’t for the world discourage any 
school board from7furnishing them. We 
have printed a good many letters about 
how money was raised in school—there 
are good ones in this numbers; we are 
ready to print more, 

lam very glad to vet these requests. 
They are what make me feel sure that 
our real help. 7 aun 


department is oa 








derstood. 








about the misapprehensions, the mis- 
taken punishments, the various tribula- 
tions of teacher and pupils that have 
arisen from this cause. It is one of the 
teacher’s duties -and by no means an 
easy one —to make sure that she is un- 
letters! Aren't they vood 


Now for the 


ones? 
Exchange 

The LaMotte District School would 
like to exchange specimens with any 
other school for a museum. Address 
(Miss) Frieda Boeckman, Porterville, 
Cali., Re de’ D. No. 4. 

Address for exchange of posteards, 
(Miss) Anna Gehrke, Welcome, Wis., 


Sox 1h, 





Route 40, 
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Drawings to Illustrate Making an Igloo from Cast-Off Hats 


vlad to print the requests for exchanges 
of specimens and work between schools 
of different sections of the country. We 
think such exchanges very helpful. 

A new book has come to my desk 
which the small boy who is always 
around it thinks exceedingly funny. — It 
is an illustrated edition of ‘‘The Hunting 
of the Snark,’’ by Lewis Carroll. Pure 
nonsense though it is, it contains a hu- 
morous stanza that is well worth a 
teacher’s sober consideration. It con- 
cerns a piece of information that should 
properly have been given to the crew of 
the famous snark-hunting vessel before 
they set out. The narrator, seeking to 
excuse himself for the non-performance 
of this duty, says, 


‘‘Tsaid itin Hebrew—I said it in Dutch— 
I said it in German and Greek: 
But 1 wholly forgot (and it vexes me 
much) 
That English is what you speak.’ 


There is not the least danger of our 
attempting to give any information § to 
our pupils in Hebrew or Greek, but it is 
more difficult than any one who has never 
tried could imagine to make certain that 
a child understands us. We laugh 
lightheartedly when we hear of instances 
of childish misapprehension, from that 
of the little girl who puzzled over the 
abiding place of the ‘‘consecrated cross- 
eyed bear’’ in the hymn, to the tiny Sun- 
day School scholar who went home and 
told her mother that the Golden Text 
was ‘‘Children, bathe your parents.”’ 
But it is no easy thing to use even the 
mother-tongue so that the listener thor- 
oughly comprehends it, especially when 
that listener is on a different plane of 
knowledge or yrown-up-hood from the 
speaker Qne could talk a long time 


Letters From Our Teachers 
January Word Drills 


After Christmas, when the little folks 
are specially interested in their toys, we 
use in the first grade a word drill which 
we call ‘Talking Dolls.’’ Cards contain- 
ing the written or printed words are dis- 
tributed to the pupils; then a group of 
ten or more are called to the front and 
‘““wound up.’’ The teacher passes down 
the line, pressing on top of the heads. 
Each ‘ ‘doll’? calls out its word plainly. 
If its voice is not plain enough it has to 
have another winding. If it fails to say 
the word, another pupil winds again, at 
the same time whispering the word. The 
‘“‘doll’’ is given another chance later to 
tell its word. 

The children never tire of the game, 
particularly if the dolls that talk well 
are allowed to become ‘‘dancing dolls’’ 
as they take seats. Other groups are 
called out until all have had a turn. 

For a word and language drill com- 
bined I arrange cards containing review 
words on the chalk tray, in plain view of 
the class. A pupil gives a short sentence 
containing one of the words. Another 
pupil selects a word used and hands it to 
the teacher. Two or even three words 
may be used in one sentence after the 
children become used to the game. 

As a variation of the above, the cards 
may be distributed to the pupils, the 
teacher may tell a story introducing the 
words and the pupils stand whenever 


they hear their words.—F. D. L., 
Wisconsin. 
A Model for an Igloo 
In studying the Kskimo, especially 


in the lower yrades, a model of their 








home is very helpful and easily made. 




















Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi. 


Bush, Osayve, Towa, 


Secure two men’s cast-off hats. (Fig, 
Remove the ribbon from the outside ay 
the sweatband from the inside. 

Give the hats two coats of white pair 
on the outside and on the inside, Ny 
cut off the rims of the hats, saving tly 
crowns for use. (Fig. 2.) 

With a sharp pocket-knife, cut a sing 
piece out of the end of one crown, (big 
3.) From the other crown cut off a pige 
from the end. (Shaded part of Fig, 4 
it this part into the hole cut into th 
first crown. This makes. the little 
trance to the igloo proper. In this 
trance tunnel cut the door. — (Shaie 
part of Fig. 5.) Place these two park 
fitted together, on a paper and try 
around the outside to secure a patty 
for the base on which to mount the hous 
(Fig. 6.) After tracing the pattern, s 
that it is symmetrical and transfer to 4 
piece of board and cut out the patter 
(Fig. 6.) 

Kit the igloo over the 
base and tack firmly.  (Iig. 7.) Cuts 
small window just over the entrance 
(Fig. 8.) Give the finished igloo sever 
coats of white paint. This will make i 
stiff and solid as though made of meti 
and preserve it for years. It will als 
make it look like snow of which the re 
ivloos are made. When it becomes soile! 
vive ita fresh coat of paint. —MARGARE! 
TELPAR, Wisconsin... 


A Study in White 


Did your schoolroom ever 
during a heavy snowstorm? 
“Snow Game’’ then (only 
have a yood warm fire), 

Have pupils take a sheet of paper aul 
number the lines. Answers to the 
teacher’s questions should all be a con 
pound of the word ‘‘snow.’’ 

What opens roads in winter? (Snow § 
plow. ) 

2. What protects travelers on cars frig 
falling snow.  (Snowsheds. ) 

3% What enables an athlete to take loi 
winter tramps? — (Snow-shoes. ) 

4. What may cause the death of mat) 
people ina valley? | (Snowstide.) 

5. What do we like on Christmas 
(Snowstorm. ) 


cut-out boar! 
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. If your dinner distresses, half 
| teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 

| Phosphate in half a glass of 

| water brings quick relief. Makes] 
digestion natural and easy. 


|  Horsford’s | 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
i Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. ust 
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§, What are made in many beautiful 
patterns? (Snowflakes. ) ; 
7. What harm to the eyes is caused by 
the sun shining on snow? (Snow-blind- 


MS What do boys throw? (Snowballs. ) 

9, What do children make of snow? 
(Snow-men and snow-huts. ) 

0, What natural flyer foretells a 
storm. (Snowbird. ) 

11. What covers high mountain tops? 
(Snowcaps. ) 

12, What flower appears in the 
spring ? (Snowdrop. ) 

13. What would you be likely to fall 
into if your sleigh should upset on a nar 
row road? (Snowdri ft or snowbank. }: 

14, What is the name of Whittier’s win 
ter poem? — (‘ ‘Snowbound. *’) 

15. What dessert does mother make? 
(Snow-pudding. ) 
“46. What tool is popular only in’ win 
ter? (Snow-shovel. ) . 

17 What girl did you read about in 
fairy tales? (Snow White.) 

IS What did Lowell write a 
about? (Snowfall. ) ; 

19, What view would you enjoy in Ice 
Jand?. (Snow-scene. ) 

%”), What darkens the schoolroom to 
day? (Snow-clouds. ) 

Papers may be exchanged and the three 
lest should receive prizes. A five-cent 
classic of ‘‘Snowbound,’’ a tiny snow 
shovel and a single sleighbell would do 
nicely. -—K. M. G., Pennsylvania. 


poem 


A January Study 


During January, that month of no 
birthdays or holidays, our first grade 
make a study of time as counted by the 
clock and calendar, and new and old 
ways, comparing those of our country 
with others. We make a clock with 
round parquetry paper, using black paper 
for hands. 

We use stories of clocks 
exercises and story hour. 
dles and short poems such as “Sixty 
seconds make a minute’? We have 
marked off each day on the calendar all 
the year, so by this time we are quile 
familiar with it. We dramatize calendar | 
stories told. Kach child takes the name 
of amonth and the children group them- 
selves into different seasons, designating. 
the month of Washington’s birthday, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, ete. 

We learned much about Indian life dur- 
ing November. Now we compare their 
ways with ours in telling time as to con 
venience, accuracy, cle. —N. C. lonicy, 
Colorado, 


for opening 
We learn rid- 


A Sand-Table Dairy Farm 


arly | 





We have had many interesting seenes 
onour sand table, but) the one which 
seems always to please town and Cley 
children most is a farm. In the center 
of the table we placed a barn and a 
pretty little farmhouse which were made 
by the teacher and painted by the chil- 
dren. 

One side of the table we used for a 
cornfield and planted small stalks of corn 
Init. Aeylinder from our box of blocks 
made a splendid silo. The other end of 
the table was used for a pasture. A 
small piece of blue paper answered for 
a brook, for of course cows must have 
all the fresh cool water they can drink. 
Maple twigs made a grove where the 
cows could rest in the shade. 

The children were very much inter- 
ested now, and every home was searched 
high and low for something for the farm. 

esoon hada large park of geese and 
chickens the children had saved from 
their Easter gifts. The park and fences 
We made from colored sticks. 

e also had a threshing machine, rain 
barrel, small rubber boots and every 
thing else you can imagine any possible 
we for on a farm. Hach child was 
anxious to show the farm to. visitors 
and tell what he had brought. One little 
girl brought a small shallow box of tiny 
asters to make a flower-bed for the far- 
mer’s wife, 

Poa hat ye you will find an agent | 
ce e Laval Cream Separator Com- | 
: ny who will be glad to give you small 
i Cows and calves, and a separator. 

Hese are much nicer than those you 
«an make for yourself, 
dee, pride at this time take the chil 
and to Ta trip to a real dairy farm 
Michi: e -Creamery.—MAnkyY Huson, 

gan. 
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A Handy Number Help 


I have planned a simple device which 
has proved helpful to me and which I 
helieve could be used in all grades with 
advantage. It presents the familiar 
drills in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division in an individual way. 

Each pupil is given a six-inch square 
of bristol board. From this he cuts a 
circle of three-inch radius; inside of this 





he draws a circle of two-and-three- 
fourths-inch radius, then one of two-and- 








he 
inch 
These are num- 
bered as in diagram, or any way you 
wish. 

One inch from the center on the two 


one-half-inch radius, and so on until 
has six circles each one-quarter 
smaller than the other. 


opposite radii make cuts one-half inch on 
each side of the line as in diagram a b 
and ¢ d, one-eighth of an inch apart. At 
the center cut out a square of one-half 
inch radius. 

Take a strip of tough paper such as 
linen writing paper ten inches long by 
three-fourths of an inch wide. On this 
write the numbers from 1 to 12, spacing 
them so that only one number can appear 
ata time m the cut-out center. Pass 
the slip through slits a and b, under, and 
up through «© and do By) pulling this 
strip up or down, you may have any 
number in the center that you wish to 
use in your drill. 

It is used on the basis of the old circle 
drill, but it is an improvement as it- is 
always ready and each child keeps his 
own It also provides a great deal of 
profitable seat work. 

Using it in rapid drill, it is wise to 
vary the starting points. The circles 
might also be increased in number to 
take in the numbers up to 99 or 100. 

When this little device is used, both 
teacher and pupil will discover numerous 
combinations that may be made from it. 
| have found it easier to keep the inter 
est and attention of a whole class during 
mechanical drill when each pupil bas his 
“over-ready circle’? than when one circle 
on the blackboard does for all. —K. A. 
McCaLLuM, Ontario, Canada. 


A Louisiana School Library 


My school is situated in the southwes 
tern part of Louisiana in the pine woods 
seetion, which is considered especially 
healthful, particularly for consumptives. 
Lumbering is the principal occupation 
here, most of the men working in the 
sawmills, and owning and tilling a few 
acres of land. 

Very few people in the settlement can 
do more than read as well as second 
yrade pupils would be expected to do, 
and write a little. Many of them can 
neither read nor write. 

Last spring | succeeded in interesting 
parents and children in trying: to raise 
money for a library. ‘The pupils went 
to work with a will on a musical and 


for sale. The entertainment was given 
on a Saturday night so that the mill 
workers all could come. The program 
was to be given in the schoolhouse, and 
the refreshments were to be sold outside. 
Our trustees had a stage built and pro- 
vided with a curtain. The school boys 
built tables outside, under the pine trees, 
and also erected high platforms with one 
or two feet of earth on top. On top of 
the earth they placed piles of pine-knots 
ready to be lighted. These bonfires and 
lanterns hung on the trees furnished our 
light. ‘To light our schoolroom we had 
a few lamps from the nearby church 
and some lanterns hung about the walls. 
After our program had been given we 
went outside and the sale of ice-cream, 
cake, lemonade, peanuts and fruit pro- 
ceeded merrily. Our net receipts were 
$20.36. The State Department of Kdu- 
cation and the Parish School Board added 
ten dollars and a book-case to this 
amount. So we have ninety-six choice 
books adapted to the pupils’ needs. Not 
one of these children had ever seen so 
many books together before, and the 
hookcase is a piece of furniture such as 
very few are accustomed to see. I wish 
J could picture to you the looks of won- 
der and other indeseribable expressions 
on their faces as they examined the 
books, gazed at the bookcase and then, 
gently and slowly rubbed their hands all 
over the glass doors. One little fellow 
went home and told his mother what a 
lot of books there were and added, 
**They’re good ones too, almost as good 
as the Bible.’’ 
We have had the use of the books less 
than two months, but | believe they are 
productive of much good already. A 
large proportion of the pupils is eagerly 
reading them and the parents who can 
do so are reading the books their chil 
dren take home. Then we have a good 
number of books to be used as supple 
mentary readers, a thing much needed 
in rural schools. —C. A. L., Louisiana. 
[Will this correspondent please send 
name and address?—Bb. i. LB. | 


A Library Fund Obtained in Kentucky 


My pupils began the work first by 
telling and explaining the need of a 
library to their parents and got them 
interested. In return they began telling 
their friends and asking their help in 
raising a fund to establish a library. 
Then my pupils suggested that we have 
a Pie Social. 

We advertised, and cach pupil brought 
one or more of his friends. On the 
evening named they all came to the 
schoolhouse and. we had a few. social 
games which they seemed to enjoy. 








literary program and the patrons of the 
school 


agreed to provide refreshments | tical drills, marches, scenes, pantomines 


lsold we ate them and had a social time. 


Then the bell rang and we went in. Our 
speaker gave a talk and explained the 
purpose of the meeting, and we began 
to sell the pies. When they were all 


Kveryhody seemed to enjoy it and when 
the proceeds were counted we found we 
had $18.75 What we can do in this 
litthe school of thirty-nine pupils back 
among the rocks and laurels, | am sure 
can be done in other places. FRED 
STEELE, Kentucky. 


Plan to have 
No laggards 
‘This Term 


Defective, uncared-for teeth 
frequently account for back- 
ward, troublesome — scholars. 
Correct this evil and your work 
is greatly reduced —-the scholar- 
ship standard raised. 


Fill out the coupon below 
and we will send you free for 
all your class trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


0" RIBBON = 
DENTAL. CREAM 


With these you can make a very 
interesting object lesson on personal 
hygiene. You can impress on your 
pupils—and on their parents too 
the importance of the watchword: 
“Good Teeth — Good Health”. 
You can be sure that in Ribbon 
Dental Cream every child has the 
certain opportunity and the strong 
incentive to have a clean mouth. 

We will include with the trial 
tubes two larger tubes—one full size 
and one half size. These you can 
offer as prizes for compositions on 
clean teeth. The results will soon 
show in better discipline and better 
work. 














A Comic Phonograph Entertainment 


As phonographs are now found in 
many homes, hundred of records are 
likewise found there, many of which, 
becoming tiresome, find their way to 
attic or storage room. Thinking thus 
one day last winter, I planned a way to 
put them to profit, so asked all my pu- 
pils to get the consent of owners in the 
community to lend them to us. Hun 
dreds were brought to me, also the 
promise of two phonographs for use on 
the appointed evenings. I selected all 
the records | could make use of, ar 
ranging a humorous program of fantas- 





Grades. 
school needs books of this sort. 
graded school of the city or the 


classified and graded list on page 7. 





For Supplementary Reading 


Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are either selected or prepared for 
school use. They furnish the finest assortment of Supplementary Reading for all 
Tried in thousands of schools and constantly growing in favor. 

They are equally useful in the well equipped 
one-room school of the rural district. 
rich the course of study and add te the pupil's interest and advancement. Only 
Nive Cents a volume in paper and Ten Cents in limp cloth binding. 


Nearly Three Hun 
dred Titles are 
given in list of the 
Every 
They en- 


See the full 














Fill out and mail this Coupon 


Coupon Good until February 15, 1915 
COLGATE & CGO., Dept. 7, 

1% Fulton Street, New York, 
without charge trial 
for 


lease send mie 


tubes and pledge card 
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Shipped Free 
To You 


, aa ° 
A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 
ES, we will ship you free—abso- 
lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
gradeW ing PianoDIRECT fromourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An otter that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We will allowyou touseany Wing piano—your 
own choice of 88 superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections fyou 
can play it perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons). 


No-Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'llship the instrument, nomoney down 
—freight Cv, While the piano is in your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom direct-whelesale-factory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfect de/2- 
‘tke tone, the remarkable eusy revrularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


. . 
Not a Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense, 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks, 
No obligations whatever to keep it—vou and you aloneto 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by which 
ou can teach yourself to play—given with every Wing. 
t’s like getting music lessons free. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Resz William Mason. Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. B. 
Mills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 
these great masters of music. 
We will take your old organ or piano on the 
most diberal of all cyers. Besure to get our proposic 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrument, 


Valuable Boo 


On Pianos—Free 
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Send Coupon for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 


book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Wou-d you like to know all about pianos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the preseat. This book 
of 136 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and what they 
do, all about soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high-grade Piano, 
You will be astonished at the amount of information 
about pane quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
swer thearguments of piano salesmen. Most complete 
aad costly book ever published on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a ame start to finish. We 
w'ilalsosend free our beautifulcatalog showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our rock-bottom priceg 

on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 

oo 


‘coupon, 
~ 
WING & SON (Es. 1868) sareeom 
bd 8261 1 
Wing Building, 18th St. Pa ; 
and +> gvenme ooeree” PianoBook 
ew sor eroF 
City 200ner™ COUPON 
one” WING & SON, (Est.1868) 
oF 20” ept 3261 
Wing Bldg., 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligations to pur- 
chase or pay for anything, please send me 
nd prepaid “THE BOOK” OF COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS,” the complete ency- 
cope J c plane. +" + full particulars of 
r -Bottom offer on th 
of latest art etyles. . 0 eS eee ane Gaeaas 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and tableaux to be given during the 
playing of the records. It was easily 
gotten up as no copying of selections or 
committing of same were needed and no 
piano or pianist had to be hunted up for 
rehearsals. 

We had no expense, holding the en- 
tertainment in the schoolhouse, and all 
costumes and scenery were gotten up 
in home-made fashion. 

For instance while lively band pieces 
were played a ‘‘mute’’ band of boys sat 


'on the stage behind sheets of music, 


the boys equipped with all shapes and 
sizes of musical instruments made of 
wood, tin, ete. Although they uttered 
no sound, they bulged their cheeks, 
turned their music, beat their noiseless 
drums and cymbals, and watched their 
eight-year old leader beating time on a 
box as big as himself. Their faces were 
all colored black for the selection, ‘‘ Hark 
to the Picaninny Band.’’ Needless to 
the audience was convulsed with 
laughter. 

Scenes were arranged for such songs 
or dialect stories as ‘‘The Old-time 
Street Fakir,’’ ‘‘Anvil Chorus,’’ ‘‘ Husk- 
ing Bee Dance,’’ Everybody Works but 
Father,’’ ‘‘Backyard Conversation Be- 
tween Two Jealous Irish Washerwomen, ’’ 
etc. Between the acts a large picture- 
frame was placed in front of the stage 
and as choruses of popular airs were 
played alternately by the phonographs, 
living characters, costumed appropri- 
ately, appeared in the frame. Other 
comical exercises were given. 

# We repeated the entertainment two 
nights for we couldn’t seat the crowd. 
We made one hundred dollars. 

This winter I am planning to give a 
similar one, but it will be a patriotic 
affair instead of a humorous one. The 
records and exercises I shall use are as 
follows: 

1. ‘‘Infantry Calls’’ by phonographs. 
2. **Marching Through Georgia,’’ a 
march by boys dressed as soldiers. 3. 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,’’ 
a scene. The picture frame shall be 
used here, in the rear, showing living 
characters to represent the soldiers’ 
dreams of father, mother, sister, baby 
brother, sweetheart to the tune of ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home.’”’ 4. Tableau of Goddess 
of Liberty surrounded by soldiers, sail- 
ors, ete., to the tune of ‘‘America’’. 
Other exercises to the airs of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ ‘‘Star-spangled Banner,’’ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’”’ and other war 
songs will be used. The boy band will 
be used again. 

A similar entertainment might be got- 
ten up by using all Scotch airs for a 
Scottish entertainment, as so many Scot- 
tish medleys, songs, etc. appear in rec- 
ord form. Southern airs could also be 
used for a‘‘ Down South’’ entertainment. 
—[LINDA DELKER, Arkansas. 


\ Suggestions for Opening Exercises 


For several years I have used ethical 
memory gems in connection with my 
opening exercises. Each year I found 
it increasingly difficult to get verses 
suitable for use. Iam principal of the 
school in which I teach, and at the 
morning exercises, in which all the 
grades take part, I called on each one 
of the five grades to recite a memory 
gem once each week, 

Last vacation I solved my difficulty of 
finding verses in this manner. I bought 
five blank books and copied into them 
verses suitable to each grade. Most of 
these verses I found in my files of Nor- 
mal Instructor ang Primary Plans maga- 
zines. I was surprised at the number I 
found in this way. I did this work at 
odd moments through the summer and 
really enjoyedit. My teachers say it has 
saved them many precious minutes that 
they used to waste vainly hunting through 
books and magazines for something suit- 
able. Now we have an original-(in ar- 
rangement at least) collection of memory 
verses. 

I later added poems suited for special 
occasions such as Columbus Day, Thanks- 
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giving, etc. I owned those poems, but 
they were scattered through a large col- 
lection of books and magazines. Now I 
have them in a compact form where I , 
can always find them with no waste of 
time. 

Another device I used to make the | 
opening exercises more attractive was a 
chart with the words of the songs and 
hymns sung by the children. We did not 
care to ask the children to buy books, 
and, besides, we could not get books with 
the special songs we liked. I bought 
twenty-five cents’ worth of paper from 
a newspaper office, split a piece of wood 
and tacked it back together with the 
paper between, put hangers on the end, 





and the chart was made. I used black 
ink and a pencil with a cloth over it as | 


a brush, and copied the words of the | 


hymns and songs we wished to use. Of 
course the children were more or less 
familiar with the words, but it took 
time which they needed for other things 


to learn them perfectly and I found they | 


sang a great deal better with the words 
before them.—E. P., South Carolina. 


A Language and Color Lesson 


The following is a practical combina- 
tion of language and art work for first 
grade children. 

On a sunshiny morning the children 
observe the standard colors shown 
through a glass prism. The teacher 
asks, “John, what color do you see?”’ 
She insists on a complete story in reply. 

John—‘ ‘I see red. I see yellow. I see 
blue,’’ ete., until all the colors are men- 
tioned and all the children have recited. 

After the children have had a pleasant 
time with the prism it is put away and 
the following game is played. 

Teacher—‘‘I see a pretty hair ribbon. 
Can you guess which one, Jane?’’ 

Jane—‘Are you thinking of Helen’s 
blue hair ribbon?’’ 

Teacher—“No.”’ (The child whose 
name is mentioned has the next turn. ) 

Helen—‘‘Are you thinking of Ethel’s 
red ribbon?’’ 

Teacher—‘‘Yes. (She 
see a pretty necktie. ”’ 

”’The game goes on indefinitely, the 
teacher thinking of flowers, dresses, etc., 
the children guessing and each time giv- 
ing a complete sentence in response. 
The game works especially well with 
shy backward children because of their 
love for color.—M. EVELYN CARROLL, 
New York. 


continues.) I 


Two Good Ideas 


In marking my calendar, I use seals 
appropriate for the month, a dark seal 
for cloudy or rainy days and a bright 
seal for sunny days. The calendar it- 
self is made of colored cardboard and 
has an attractive timely picture pasted 
at the top. The calendar part is made 
of drawing paper pasted below. 

I save our calendars for our annual 
exhibit and they call forth much ad- 
miration. 

I teach a second grade. The hour for 
the morning dismissal is 11:30. All who 
have perfect arithmetic papers pass at 
this time, but the others stay to get cor- 
rections made. I find that this is a good 
plan for those who need extra help. 
They get it by staying until twelve 
o’clock and yet they are not really ‘‘kept- 
in.’’+Mary M. FRASER, New York. 


Use a Brush on Boards 


I have found that washing the black- 
boards with a brush is far superior to 
washing them with a cloth. The brush 
should be about ten inches long with a 
wooden handle on the top, similar to a 
stove brush. 

The using of the brush eliminates or 
lessens the soiling of the clothes and 
does not necessitate putting one’s hands 
in cold water, and it saves time as the 
brush covers an area ten inches wide at 
every stroke, whereas the cloth covers 
approximately five inches.—INA LILLEY- 
STONE, New York. 





Cash For Your Time. 


Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 
almost sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
Poems Worth Knowing is given free to each person 


Plans. 


published. A copy of 


subscribing and this is of great assistance in securing subscriptions. 
terms, subscription blanks, ete. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
cality to, take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


Ask for 
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If a King’s Doctor 
told you to take 


Sanatogen— 


you would be im- 
pressed—for you know 
that a King’s Doctor 
must be a man of 
highest professional 
standing. You would 
take Sanatogen feeling 
confident that it would 
do the things promis- 
ed; give you fresh 
vigor, fortify your sys- 
tem as no other tonic 
could. 




























Now it is a fact that the private 
physicians to seven Emperors and 
Kings, after personal observation 
of its effects, have endorsed San- 
atogen in writing. (See for in- 
stance, the accompanying letters 
of Dr, Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 


So you see a King’s physician 
might recommend Sanatogen to 
you, if you could cqnsult him— 
indeed there are over 21,000 
practicing physicians who would 
tell you to take Sanatogen because 
they all have written us of its won- 
derfully benificent effect, of its 
power to strengthen the nerves, to 
help digestion, enrich the blood 
and generally uplift the system in 
a natural, Jasting manner. 













Such are the credentials of San- 
atogen—they should, they must, 
convince you that Sanatogen has 
a service to perform in your case. 









Sanatogen is sold by good drug- 
gists everywhere in three sizes 


from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International Con- 
gress of Medicine, London, 1913 














Dr. Ernest Ott 


Late King Edward’s physician, Mar- 
ienbad, writes: 

“T have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of yearsin my practice with ex- 
cellent results, These results have been 
notably good in the case of elderly people 
when it was desired to build up the 
strength, to stimulate bodily functions, 
and to improve the circulation of the 
blood.’”’ 


Dr. Conrad Kuhn 


Physician to the Court of H.1, M., the 
Emperor of Austria, writes: 

“T have had the very best results from 
Sanatogen in the treatment of frail, 
anemic children and patients suffering 
from wasting diseases,’ 






















Sor Elbert Hubbart 
new book—‘‘Health in the Ma: 


ing.’”? Written in his attractive 
ner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, pero 
with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and coule 
ment. It is free. 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
24Q Irving Place, New 
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Parent and Teacher Association Work 


(Continued from: page 40) 


came the equipment of a shop, and a 
little instruction in manual training, 
which has since grown into a regular 
department of work, Froma third came 
the funds for building a green-house for 
the ‘‘plant children,’ which gave much 
oy, as well as a greater knowledge and 
hetter understanding of the natural sei- 
ences as taught in the lower grades. All 
the Mothers’ classes of this Parent and 
feacher Association, (which included 
three school districts) took up the ques 
tion of sex hygiene and how best to give 
sagen appeal to the school board for 
regular medical inspection, | 

The school cooperates with the home 
in giving credit for tasks done at home, 
such as the following: : : 

Building or attending fires in the 
morning. 

Milking cow. 

Cleaning out. the barn. 

Turning cream separator, 

Currying a horse. 

Gathering eggs. 

Feeding and watering chickens. 

leeding and watering hogs. 

Feeding and watering horses. 

Churning and making butter. 

Blackening a stove. 

Making and baking bread. 

Getting an entire meal. 

Setting the table. 

Washing and wiping the dishes. 

Sweeping one reo, 

Dusting furniture and rags. 

Making beds. 

Scrubbing. 

Washing and ironing own school clothes, 

Bathing. 

Practicing music lessons (20 minutes), 

Cleaning hands, face and nails. 

Splitting and carrying in a day’s sup 
ply of wood, Carrying in coal. 

Brushing teeth. 

Retiring before nine o'clock, 

Sleeping with windows open. 

Pumping and carrying water. 

Making and baking: a cake. 

The greatest general value of a Var 
ent and Teacher) Association lies, in 
the development of a community spirit. 
One division of our association made a 
little district school a “community 
house.”” Jt served as a general meet- 
ing place and social center, and felt the 
very heart-throbs of the community and. 
solved a big social problem which hat 
threatened several times to close the 
little school. Now these parents are 
contributing to a yearly fund which, 
alded to the teacher’s small salary 
allowed’ by the school board, enables 
them to have a more competent teacher. 

A Social Service committee investi- 
gated the recreation and amusement of 
children outside of school, believing that 
the prevention of evils which creep into 
the life of even a small community. is 
better than waiting for the cure time 
Whieh will come later. 

Vocational committee are prepared 
to present to parents and pupils the 
Various vocations, just what the de 
mands and supplies are, where the best. 
training can be had for each, and try to 
persuade the parents to continue the 
education of the child through high 
school, presenting the dangers of the 
employment life for the young and un- 
prepared boy or girl. 

The Parent and ‘Teacher Associa- 
tion took as.a part of its summer work 
the housing of teachers, which, in a 
be | community, is a great problem, 
and is often the great obstacle in ob- 
taining the best teachers. After care- 
W investigation, by the first of Sep- 
tember, a list of good boarding places, 
ar plight housekeeping, and much 
ies hed ee for the incoming 
an: Teach ween gathered. A Parent 
adie Association reception, as 
aa all teachers and their fam- 
at the vo given in September, usually 
June 8 foe 7 the President, and in 
one of * gt gy age eyo sib rs 
the parents, Is, by the teachers to 
manne seems to be no Jimit to the far- 

, Practical and beneficial results 


" & Wise © ‘ 
cooper: “es nes 
School,” peration of *thome and 


instruction to children, and sent an | 


the instrument by which their boys and 
girls are to be fitted for life and its 
work. How many teachers realize their 
guardianshipof the future generation ? 
Yet they are making the statesmen, the 
bankers, the doctors, the preachers, the 
home-makers, the mothers and fathers 
of tomorrow, and one thing is certain, 
they cannot meet Billy’s life needs in 
the school without knowing something 
of Billy in the home. 

Let us remember that any one, parent 
| or teacher, who gives his life for others 
is not sacrificing anything, but growing 
(toward that highest of all standards, 
‘Be ye perfect.” 








Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural 
School 


(Continued from: page tt) 


ous to mention ’* This only proves. that 
inost mothers are willing to do much 
more than their share to provide the 
children with hot dinners. 

The mothers in one district gave nice 
white flour sacks which the teacher and 
pupils sewed together and hemmed for 
table cloths. One father gave a table 
and two others made benches. In an- 
other district where there are forty pu- 
pils and two teachers, hot lunches. will 
be served during the cold months only, 
as they will have to do the cooking on a 
heater. These teachers are very en- 
thusiastic over the work and the com- 
munity will give them the most loyal 
support, so in a short time this school 
will no doubt have a complete equipment 
for serving hot lunches. 

In some places, however, before be 
yvinning this work, the teachers will have 
to overcome a certain prejudice held by 
some of the older) patrons who regard 
cooking ins school as rather sacrilegious. 
It. will require all of the tact the teacher 
has to sueceed in a district like this, and 
even the most tactful will find her re- 
sources taxed to the uttermost. In one 
district it was necessary for the teacher 
to give up the work even after it was 
fairly started because of the bitter an 
tagonism of some of the older patrons. 
Fortunately such districts are rare. 
Most of the parents and many of the 
teachers are enthusiastic over this work. 
This seems to me to be the right at- 
titude, for the children that go long dis- 
tances to school when the mercury plays 
tag with zero, deserve and certainly 
need a hot, nutritious Junch if they are 
to accomplish all they should accomplish 
and get from the school all that they 
have aright to expect. Besides, teach- 
ing of this kind will not only bring real 
life into the school but will bring the 
school life into the home. 





A School Cupboard 
By Ethel L. Bailey 


How many primary teachers find in 
their schoolrooms a clean, well-arranged 
place for keeping drawing matevials, 
rulers, cardboard, paper, and the many, 
many things necessary for primary work? 
I am quite sure that not many do. Not 
finding such a place in my schoolroom, I 
put on my thinking-cap  and_ finally 
worked out this plan: I secured from a 
dry goods store a goods box about three 
and one-haif feet long, two and one-half 
feet wide and two and one half feet deep. 
I stood it up on end and had the janitor 
put in two shelves. This is of sufficient 
size to hold all material, but does not 
make a neat-looking cupboard. I pur- 
chased two rolls of dark green crepe 
paper, two and one-half yards of green 
calico and two boxes of brass upholstery 
tacks. The top and sides ef the box I 
covered with the paper. Splitting the 
calico in two equal lengths and hemming 
ends, | made a curtain for the front of 
the box. A friend gave me an old small 
brass curtain rod which | put) through 
one of the hems, just as sash curtains 
are fixed. The red being a very small 
one, a tack is sufficient to hold it securely 
on the bex. After covering the shelves 
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pensive eupboard was completed which 
we greatly enjoy, ’ 
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THE FUNK &~WAGNALLS 


New Standard Dictionary 


It gives accurate, concise, and the most recent information on 
every Word, Name, Place, Person, and Thing; on every 
Phrase, Term and Expression in the living English lan- 
guage—on everything alive that can be spelled in English. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Claxton: ‘*'Ihis great work can not fail 
to be a distinct contribution to Mnglish scholarship.” 


Lavish Expenditure te Make It Superior 
It cost nearly $1,500,000 to complete; for nearly four years 
380 of the world’s foremost editors and specialists labored 
upon it unceasingly. 


John Wanamaker, [mons Merchant 
rivaled excellence.” 


* Artistic, complete and of un- 


A Reference Work Beyond Comparison 
There are over 3,000 pages; 7,000 pictorial illustrations, in- 
chiding many beautiful colored plates; it defines 450,000 
terms, many thousands more than any other dictionary. It is 
the only dictionary the contents of which are arranyed in one 
alphabetical order-- an immense time-saver. 


Earl Kitchener, Secretary of Slale for Ware 
be of great utility to me.” 


“A valuable book which will 


Most Authoritative Dictionary 


Six months after publication 75,000 copies had been sold; it is 
the dependable authority in all branches of the United States 
Government, in Courts of Law, in the leading Universities and 
Colleges, and in the Public Schools. In commercial life the 
NEW Standard is popularly recognized as the one dictionary 
that never fails. 


Georg W. Kirchwey, LL.D., Columbia University Law Sehool “It makes 
all other dictionaries look pale and insignificant beside it.’ 


LEARN WHAT THE WAR-WORDS MEAN 


Mitrailleuse 





Burygomaster Belliverent Neutrality 


Reservist Moratorium Kntente Landstgirm 
Contraband Armistice Dreibund Landwehr 
Mobilize Armageddon Mifilade Cossack 





Every Word used in War or Peace is fully defined in the NEW Standard 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For the home, the school, the business and professional Office, 








no present can be more useful or acceptable than this hand- 
some volume; it will serve for years to come as a constant and 
valuable reminder of the giver. 


FREE Descriptive Booklet 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us so that we may 
send you by mail interesting information re- 
yarding this peerless work, with descriptions 
of the different beautiful bindings, prices 
and easy terms of payment. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO, 
Dept. 249, New York 
send me free, by mail, 
Standard Dictionary Book- 

let and prices, 
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Fill This 


From Stopped 
up Nose, Sneezing, 
Cold in Head, Catarrh 


The above coupon, or a postal card with your 

name and address, will bring you free, postpaid, 

a generous sample of this old tried remedy. We want 

you to try it, and know for yourself what remarkable re- 

lief it brings. ‘The free sample contains enough for several days’ treat- 

ment for cold—sore throat—dry nose catarrh—sneezing—deafness and 
earache and inflammation of the skin and tissues, 


KONDON’S 


Original and Genuine 


Catarrhal Jelly 


has gained its reputation by more than 25 years of success. Standard 
remedy everywhere, Sixteen million tubes have been sold. Kondon’s 
Catarrhal Jelly applied inside the nostrils by inhalation penetrates to the 
extreme of nasal lining. Breathing carries its soothing, cooling relief 
to the most remote of the afflicted areas. Its mild but efficient antiseptic 
effect completely heals the irritated and inflamed tissues, opens the air 
passages and brings to you the joy of full unobstructed breathing. Helps 
you overcome mouth-breathing while you sleep. 

About 35,000 druggists all over the world sell Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly in 25c and 
50c tubes. They guarantee it to please you. If it doesn’t, we authorize them to refund 
your money at once—without question or quibble. Get a tube from your druggist 
today—or accept our Free Generous Sample Offer. Do so at once. 

There are substitutes for Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly on the market. Its wonderful 
record of 25 years of success has attracted envious imitators. Avoid dangerous sub- 


stitutes. Get Kondon's, the genuine, 
Dept, N. S. 


Kondon Mfg. Co. Minneapolis 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking 
Pictures, You Will Be Interested 
in This Advertisement. 

We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


AKING PICTURES is a most en- 
joyable recreation but is robbed 
of halfits pleasure if one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
other work necessary to secure the 
finished picture, The facilities at the 
command of the amateur photog 
rapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently the re- 
sults are not all that could be desired. 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, anditisa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 


. Az rs J 
Prices for Developing Spool Films aS See Caner 















214% 3'4 or smaller. . -2¢ 

Any 6 exposure film.,...........sscesssescsseescsssceseeees 10 £4 eh O14 ano ) se 

§ ie c ft nea 5 4 J Qa rrerecerrevcesescescevceces -4C 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film................seseeseeseeeee Ibe 5,7, ABR NR METRES 8c 

Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
BRS EERO Or GRIME. 5 ccss5sesceseeesecnessescisnneed 25c Reproduced from Any Photo 
Size 314 x44 SOD: sisssccsssubhanbinciuesgesenntxcecai mn 50¢ 
Six 3/4 x44 ae large! ... Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36c 
Plates (any Size) each.............sescccccssessesersseose ¢ rc Special Rates on Large Orders 
te NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGESIENTS 


We have the very best facilities for making Enlargements from any good negative. 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They can 
‘izes and at prices listed below: 

_ These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 


be obiained 4 
SIZE BLACK A...) 


SEPIA 


WHITH 


_ When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
cents to the above prices, 


All Enlargements are mounted on suitable card 
mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered. If de- 
sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
are the same 2s when mounted, 
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Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 
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Four Little Quakers 
(Continued from page 86) 


clinging hands. ‘‘ Don’t be troubled, sis- 
ter. No real harm can come to one who 
is doing right. ’’ 

Waitstill felt as if she had to let him 
go then, but her heart was heavy as she 
went back to her work. 

‘*Much harm has come to those of our 
faith who were doing right—or who 
thought they were,’’ thought the young 
Quaker maid sadly. Quakers had been 
whipped and imprisoned and mutilated, 
and even hung, for following what they 
believed was set to them as a duty by 
that Inner Light. Waitstill admired the 
courage of these dauntless co-religion- 
ists, but even her devout father had said 
that some of them had shown zeal not 
according to knowledge. Wasn’t that 
what Abiel was doing now? To go into 
the terrible forest, a boy alone! : 

Deliverance slept a long time. Long 
before she waked Waitstill had begun 
vibrating to and fro between the window 
and her household tasks, hoping, though 
she knew it was too early to be possible, 
| to see Abiel coming back. The tiny log 
' cabin in the clearing was oppressively 

still. Little Isaac, as he was apt to do 
when it ever happened that something 
| made him really quiet for a few minutes, 
had slipped down on the settle and gone 
to sleep too. The lowering sun crept 
higher and higher on the wall till even 
its cheerful mark grew terrible to her, 
for it was red like a smear of blood. 
Every sound outside frightened her. 
Was that the whoop of an owl or the 
war-cry of an Indian? An owl, surely. 
The Indians kept peace with Penn’s 
followers, but fearful stories of their 
massacres had drifted down from the 
New England colonies. Why did not 
Abiel come back? 

NOTE: The second and concluding part of 
this history story will be given in February. 





Going to the Squire 
(Continued from page 37) 


In England the Squire is a very im- 
portant man. 

He could do favors that others could 
not do. 

This little girl is carrying a letter to 
the Squire, 

Perhaps she wants a favor from the 
Squire for her father. 

Millais was a famous painter. 

Many great people had their pictures 
painted by him. 

This little girl has beautiful eyes and 
pretty curls. 

She will carry the letter carefully. 

She will not lose it nor-give it away. 

She is standing by a high stone-wall. 

There are vines growing over the wall. 

I wonder what the little girl’s letter 
is about. 

I am sure she is a happy little girl. 


‘*Little children you should seek 
Rather to be good than wise; 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes.’’ 


SENTENCES FOR OLDER PUPILS 

The name of this picture is ‘‘Going to 
the Squire. ”’ 

We do not khow who this little girl is, 
but probably the daughter of a distin- 
guished family. 

Millais was a famous painter. He 
painted very wealthy and honored people. 

He painted a portrait of Gladstone. 
This brought him fame. Gladstone was 
England’s most honored man. 

The little girl is carrying a letter to 
the Squire, probably to ask a favor. 

She is well dressed. She wears a sum- 
mer dress, and a sun-bonnet, so it must 
be summer-time. The artist has painted 
her well. He has given splendid expres- 
sion to the eyes. He has painted each 
curl and even the sprays of flowers in 
‘the dress. 

She is standing by a high stone-wall. 
Ivy and vines grow over the wall and 
there are grasses near her feet. 

Her errand is important. She is seri- 
ous, because she is going to an official 
of the Government. She is a dependable 
little girl. She will not lose the letter 
nor the answer. 

Sir John Everett Millais was a very 
successful and famous painter. He en- 
joyed out-door life. He loved nature 
and painted much of it. He had a 





beautiful wife and handsome children. 
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Old-Fashioned 
Complexion 


Were Said to Be Due to the Excel 
Care Taken of the Blood. Stuart’, 
Calcium Wafers Banish All 
Skin Troubles. 


During the reign of Louis XVI, why 
Marie Antoinette was surrounded by sy 
a galaxy of beauties and such famoy); 
handsome men, the French court yy 
known for the exquisite beauty of comple. 
ions seen there. 

The secret of those complexions in thy 
age no doubt was entirely due to the qp 
taken to keep the blood always pure, |; 
this rapid-fire age of hustle and_ bus 
most people pay no attention to this jy. 
portant feature of life and so_ they a 
given to pimples, liver spots, blackheads 
eczema, etc. 

Stuarts Calcium Wafers are composed of 
Calcium Sulphide in connection with othe 
properties and this ingredient is the grea. 
est blood purifier known to science. 

Stuarts Calcium Wafers will clear tly 
most obstinate complexion, because the 
goright into the blood and remove th 
cause of the trouble. The blood is cleanse 
of all impurities and foreign substances an 
these are quickly eliminated from the. sy 
tem. You'll notice a wonderful change ii § 
a few days—you will hardly know yourself 
in a week. 

And Stuarts Calcium Wafers are aby 
lutely harmless to anyone. ‘Their _ ingred. 
ients are just what a physician prescrils 
in most cases of skin eruptions and_ por 
blood. These wafers are put up in a cor 
centrated form, which makes them a 
quickly and thoroughly. 

You can get Stuart’s Calcium Wafer 
at any drug store at 50 cents a box. Be 
gin taking them today and _ then look « 
yourself in the mirror in a few days, ani 
find all those awful pimples, blackheads, 
acne, boils, liver spots, rash, eczema ani 
that muddy complexion rapidly disappear 
ing and your face cleared like the petal of 
a flower. A small sample package mail 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co, 11 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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| Self Expression Through Drills 
(Continued from page 14) 


Hold two beats. (See' Figure 1.) 

2. Beginning left, dance left, right, 
left, right, (on toes). Hold two beats. 
Arms repeat the movements of Move- 
ment 1 reversed, that is, both arms are 
at right side and describe a semi-circle 
upward across body to left Hold two 
beats. 

3. Repeat 1. 

4. Repeat 2. 

5. Dance on toes half-circle around 
self and poise on the toes, left foot be- 
ing a little in front. Two measures. 
The turn should be ‘‘Right face’’ 
children should face the rear of the 
room at the end of the figure. The 
arms are in graceful curves above the 
heads. 

6. Movement 5 reversed. Dance to- 
ward left. (‘‘ Left face’’) and complete 
the circle around self, right foot being 
in front. Two measures. 

7. Repeat 5, going toward left. 

8 Repeat 6, going toward right. 
(Movements 7 and 8 are Movements 5 
and 6 reversed. ) 

9. Run and form a large circle as 
quickly and as lightly as possible. 

10. 


verse. 
VERSE II 


1. Still holding neighbor’s hands, run 


stops. ) 

2. Movement 1 reversed. 
moves to the left; left right, left, right, 
and stops.) ‘Two measures. 


in toward the center and raise the hands 

high. (Figure IJ.) Two measures. 4. 

Run backward to places in the large 

circle. ‘Two measures. 
5. Dance around self in place. ‘Two 

6. Repeat 5, going in the opposite di 

rection. ‘wo measures. 

7. Repeat 3. 

8 Repeat 4. 

9. Face neighbor 
profound bow — lasting 


and make 
two 


quickly 
a through 
measures. 


10. Bow to your neighbor on the other | 
side. (Figure III.) Two measures. 

11. Repeat 5. 

12. Repeat 6. 





Reproduction Stories 


(Continued from page 1s) 





' to help him. 


| hurry! 


| say, for they understood what he wanted. 





| 


| tirely covered the man in the little time 
| since the dog had found him. 





As he went he kept 
giving short, sharp barks. ‘The men 
heard and three of them came tb meet 
him. When Menthon saw them, he 
wagged his tail very hard and fast. 
That was his way of telling them that | 
he was so glad that they were coming 


and glad to help. 


UNDER THE SNOW 
Menthon led the way and the men fol- | 
lowed. They had to go slowly for the 
wind blew so furiously that it was hard 
to fight their way against ‘it. Now and 
then Menthon would give a quick, sharp 
bark as if he were trying to say, ‘‘Oh, 
The man needs you right off.’”’ 
‘‘We’re coming, Menthon,’’ they would 
At last Menthon stopped and began to 
dig away the snow. The men helped 
and soon they uncovered the man. The 
wind had blown the snow so that it en- 


The men 
lifted him up and carried him to the big 
stone house where everything was ready 
for taking the best care of him. 

In a few hours the man was all right. 
He was very grateful to Menthon and 


wished he could do something for the 
dog. He tried to buy him. But Men- 


thon was needed at the stone house. 
He was too helpful to be spared. He 
must stay there and help to save other 
lives. Menthon waved his big, bushy 
tail for joy when the traveler praised 
and petted him. 

The next day the storm was over, and 
the traveler went on his way. Again 
and again, after he reached home the 
traveler told his children of the big, 
brave dog that had found him buried in 
the snow and had saved his life by bring- 
ing the men to take care of him. 





and | 


Dance around the circle holding | 
neighbor’s hands to the end of the first | 


on the toes to the right; right, left, 
right, left, and hold two beats. (The 
entire circle moves to the right and | 


(The circle | 


3. Still grasping neighbor’s hands, run | 


measures. | 

















A Complete Course 





in First Aid for a Quarter 


ye 
a ee 


HIS sounds 
Johnson's 


too 
First 


JOHNSON’ 
FIRST AID 
MANUAL 


| 


atreereseente | 


clans, 
nurses, 
principals, 





teachers, 
Aid teams, 


good to 
Aid Manual is the 
most complete Manual on First Aid that 
has ever been gotten out. 
in simple language, technical terms being 
avoided, and is used by thousands of physi- 
First Aid authorities and trained 
and is very suitable for school 
captains 
heads of Boy Scout and Camp 


be true. 


It is wriiten 


of First 


Fire Girls. 


The system devised in the Manual is based upon home 
made appliances and the use of material likely to be found 


at any place where an accident may occur. 


The dressings 


suggested for First Aid use are such as may be procured 


at any drug store, 


thus it is a practical working system. 


The book contains 144 pages and over 100 illustrations, 


Johnson’s First Aid Manual is sold by many druggists 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Cloth bound, decorated in gilt, Fifty Cents per copy. 


Paper bound, 


Address: 


son, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 





lirst Aid Service Bureau, Johnson & 
US. 4 


Twenty-five Cents per copy. 


John- 








































Poems Worth 


powing 


HIS is the title of a 128 page book of choice 
selected by B. 
Faxon, author of ‘Popular Recitations and How 
to Recite Them’’ (4 vol) ; one of the editors of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler of 
‘Practical Selections’? and ‘‘The School Year.”’ 
“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on 
India tint egg shell paper, has handsome Verde 
Onyx covers and will prove a valuable addition 
to any teacher’s library, as it contains the gems 
of poetry which are most sought for and used 
in school work and which can be secured in no 
other single volume. 


Poems compiled Grace 


/ 
/ 


FREE 10 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“Poems Worth 
Knowing” is given 
free and postpaid to 
each person sub- 
scribing to Normal 
Instructor -Primary 
Plans separately or 
in any combination. 


The Above Offer will Apply to All Subscriptions to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans Received Before April 1, 1915. 


“Poems Worth Knowing’? wis specially prepared 


premium to be 


as a 


ziven toeach person subseribing to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and since 


the first announcement of the 
have been distributed in this way. The 
and a large number of inquiries have been 
desired to purchase additional copies for their pul 
sponse to such requests we have decided to offer * 


above offer over one hundred thousand copies 
book has met with universal 
rece ived 
i]s 

20ems Worth Knowing’’ 


favor 
who 
re- 


from teachers 
and friends, In 


for general distribution at 25 cents per copy, five copies for $1.00 or 


is 


$2.20 per dozen which is the same price as 
companion book ‘Poems of Peace and War.”’ 


fully described on page 66 of this issue 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING co., 


being 
Both 


the 
are 


charged for 
these books 


of 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


_“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firmus thatef your body? If you look older 


than you are, itis because you are not doing 
whatyoushouldtobelpuature, Myexercisesin 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done forthe health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results areguick and marvelous, In 
ixorten minutes aday you cuando more with these 
exercises at home than massage willaccomplish in 
an houraday ina beauty partor.”’—Susanna Cocroft, 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre 
pared the instructions for this course, including 
also the cure of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Winkles Tlabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's feet Dandruff 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Penmanship Lessons for Second and Third Grades 


(Continued from page 29) 


board. Some individual instruction will 
be necessary, but most of the faults can 
be corrected through class instruction. 
Stop the class frequently and have them 
compare their work with the models. 
Direct their attention by asking ques- 
tions. It is not a good plan to ask pu- 
pils simply to find something wrong with 
their work. The teacher should move 
about the room, noting the most com- 
mon faults. The next step is to show 
definitely upon the blackboard how to 
make the corrections. Very little if any 
progress will be made if pupils are 
simply told to look at the copy, to try 
harder next time, etc. 

Correct faults at first that will affect 
the general appearance of the writing. 
If some detail pertaining to a letter is 
made the important point in the lesson, 
the general appearance of the writing 
will not be improved. Such general 
points as size, spacing, slant, proportion 
of letters, margin and quality of line 


may be prepared with ink. Penwipers 
should be provided and the ink-wells 
cleaned occasionally. Paper ruled with 
lines one-half inch apart is best for this 
grade. 

In public schools, writing habits are 
formed largely through preparation of 
other lessons. 





If this work is not prop- | 


erly supervised no real progress will be | 


made. All kinds of written work should 
be taught and practiced in the penman- 
ship lessons. Spelling, language and 


arithmetic work should furnish copies | 


for some of the penmanship 


lessons. | 


These kinds of work should be practiced | 


before being given out as seat work. It 
is a mistake always to give simple copies 
when the written work is difficult. One 
of the objects of the penmanship lesson 
is to prepare pupils to write what must 
be written in their other work. 

Success depends much upon the inter- 
est and enthusiasm displayed by teachers 
and pupils. If teachers will learn to 
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KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks 
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Iued > e ay 2 — ye By les should be looked after first. An in-| write well along with pupils, it will add Free from gloss R 
— —ww—«— spection of poor writing will invariably | much to the interest and _ efficiency. “CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE v. 

and many other blemishes are relieved and over- show that some of the points just men- Specimens should be preserved for future am ‘ , ze 
pao ok ten eal pag denarng he et tioned are at fault. By attacking these | comparison. Exchanging papers or let- | Twenty-four colors. Various sizes, A 

eves stronver and brighter, the fect comfortable yeneral points, a rapid improvement can | ters with another room is helpful. Many |] BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AN) i 
han ene a” Wale bor EE ek eee he made. In the second grade capitals | teachers have aroused great interest by | COLORS, ETC, ETC. 8 
: and sentences should follow the work | competition between rooms, or by divid- | Send for samples and Catalog ov00t 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course viven in the illustrations. Pupils’ names | ing a room into two teams. Pupils i ee pei 

(245. Michigan Ave — Dept. 5, CHICAGO Ff | and addresses should be written by the | sometimes choose sides. Captains and BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

teacher and given to pupils for practice. | coaches are selected. The coaches pre- 81-83 Fulton St., New York Su 











A good test in this grade is to have 


pare their teams for the contests. It is 








TYPEWRITERS ALL | pupils write from a printed copy. Give remarkable what good instruction can be | ToT 

4 4 MAKES | special attention to words containing | given and what a fine response can be This Bank is — Turns 1 

Underwood, Kemingtons, Smiths, | the letters, b, w, v, 0, a, mand n. Let-| obtained by some of the pupils. Teach- , ior es the artes Sie —— 

every ae pert wie hatefeout | ters that are joined at the top are the| ers often remark upon the great im- C Nuaedy dee 4 Has, 

CO. 1G4-N, Dearborn St, thicare Hi, | MOSt troublesome. Figures and simple | provement made with less effort on their | O ras y t ia “i : No wicl 

examples should be practiced. part. As a rule teachers do too much | a ee safety of C0 

Ink should be introduced in the third | for pupils. They should be better man- | ik funds. Reve wereciry opened with We wai 

Men of Ideas ())i)o"ive vbhUity | grade during the first term. Begin with | agers. Pupils can be induced to go | One pts’ —— at 470 cow whom 
caste of Needed Juventions “Latent Huser sed | the simple exercises and pay particular | about their work with the same earnest- | wenn’ Pepto eee on —- OFFER 
KAAHOLPH A CO, Patewt Attorneys, Dept, ot Washinston, pce, | 2ttention to penholding and a light touch | ness and enthusiasm’ that they display in | (YT "oeny tor Moose’, Sankang by! ail ont 
i to the paper. Use ink at first only in| their games. Friendly rivalry and com- | U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, DC. path 





WANTED? oie 


tis io dnosis forthe Owls, South Bend, Indiana, 





the writing lessons. After some _ pro- 
ficiency in handling the pen has been 
altained, the regular written exercises 





petition between pupils, rows, or classcs 
are a great help in obtaining better pea- 
manship in intermediate grades. 





AUTTLORS: Stories, poems, ete. are wanted for pals 
lication, NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU, N16, Hannibal, te 



























\vaeund the Sword, ‘The 

Maunbockburn 

Barbara ’rietchie 

futthe of Blenheim, The 

Buttle of Foutenoy 

Buaitle Hymn of the 
Republic 

Ruttles ii the Air 

Bingen outhe Rhine 


Brigade 
Civil War 
Conquered Banner, The 
Cossack, ‘The 
Cry of the Women, The 
Custer’s Last Charge 
Destruction of 
bacherib, The 
Dixie 


Sen- 


Incident of the French 
Cam 
It'Came upon 
night Clear 
Jeannette and Jeannot 
John Burns of Gettysburg 
Kearny at Seven Pines 
Keenan's Ch 
La Brabanconne 


the Mid- 










Old Tronsides 

On the Rappahannock 

Palmetto andthe Pine, The 

Peace 

Peace Hymo for Kugland 
and America 

Picciola 

Pride of Battery B, The 

Ready 


Song of Marion’s Men,The 

Star-Spangled Banner,The 

Sword of Bunker Hill, The 

sword of Robert Ic. Lee 

Warren’s Address — at 
Bunker Hill 

War Song of the Greeks 

Watch on the Rhine, The 

Whisperin’ Bill 

Ye Marivers of Mayland 
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, 128 Pages. Beautifully 
POEMS OF PE, \CE y .ND W. L.R eam: ( 
a 
> , nT 
A COMPILATION OF SOUL-STIRRING SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST WRITERS GUAI 
HIS NEW*AND TIMELY BOOK has been compiled by W. J. Beecher and contains the finest collection of Peace and War Poems ever as- BEAU 
embled. One hindred twenty-eight pages beautifully printed on India egg shell paper wand handsomely bound in Verde Onyx Covers with CATA 
title and cover design in colors, The timely nature of its contents, the care and workmanship displayed in its production, together with the The TI 
low east ieb Which it mty be secured in quantities, make this book a most appropriate and inexpensive gift from the teacher to her pupils or for —_— 
one’s friends, leach book has ribbon book mark ind is supplied ina neat individual box. A ] 
CONTENTS To | 
All Peri Atoms the Blue and the Gray, ‘The Driving Home the Cows Last Shot, Tne Recessional every | 
oe oLomnau Brave at Home, The Drummer Boy of Mission = Mareo Bozzaris Rise, O Servians Ar 
ie ae a icine Visine sreathes There the Maan Itidge Marseillaise, ‘he Bor aly, ane dri 
ve 7 +n " % en ean aes surialof Sir John Moore Forth to the Battle Molly Maguire at Mon- itussia’s National Anthem oe 
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npesgecy, tre ON Vinkelried Casablanca God Save the King Nathan Hale Sheridan's iide rn 
a ey v ou y Deep Cavalier’s Song, The Hohentlinden Night Belore Waterloo, Ship of Staic, The for Fr 
Vustrinn Nationa yun Charge of the Light Holland’s National Hymn The song of the Camp, The ROY. 
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Price 25 Cents Per Copy. 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF THE CHOICEST POEMS EVER WRITTEN 




















Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. 
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ERE IS A BOOK that is sure to please both young and old for it contains the gems of poetry which are most sought for and which ean be Put up shen BLUIN 
secured in no other single volume, ‘The work has been compiled by Grace B. Faxon and is exactly what the title Glaims—every poem in the Att tive B ith —e 
book is worthy of life-long remembrance, The contents are divided into four parts, each part being adapted to readers of diferent ages. nage ara 

“Poems Worth Knowing” is identical in design and appearance with its companion book “Poems of Peace and War.” = jt contains 128 Ribbon Book Mark “Th 
pages, is printed on India egg shell paper, has handsome Verde Onyx covers with illuminated title and is put up in an attractive box with ribbon 
hook Inark, Nothing more appropriate could be procured by sabbath or public school teachers for gifts to pupils. ; = 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS _— 
Abou Ben Adhem Burial of Sir John Moore at Forty Years Ago Last Leaf, The Nightingale and the Glow- Rhodora, The Thought aaienee 
\ Man’s a Man tora’ That Corunna, The Good-By, Sweet Day Lead, Kindly Light worm, The Singing lesson, The Throstle, The 
\nuabel Lee Bi Chambered Nautilus, ‘The Green Things Growing L’Knvoi Old Tronsidss Sir Galahad ‘ Thrugh’s Nest, The 100 E 
\raband His Horse, 'The Columbus Harp That Once Through Life on the Ocean Wave, A On the Death Of Joseph Rod- Sleep, The Toa Skylark Samp 
Arrow aud the Song, The Concord Itynin, The ‘Tara’s Halls, The Lochinvar man Drake Slower, Sweet June oa Waterfowl! aia 
Before the Rain Contentment He Who Died at Avan Lord Ullin’s Daughter One, ‘Iwo, Three Solitude ‘To the Cuckoo 
Better than Gold Crossing the Bar Hour of Prayer, The Marjorie’s Almanac Opportunity Song of Life Under the Greenwood Tree Wi 
Binebell of Scotland, The Cuddle Doon 4 House by the Side of the Memory Our Homestead Song of the Camp, The Under the Holly Bough to di 
Loy’s Song, A — Dakota Wheat Field, A Koad, The My Own Shall Come to Me Overland Mail, The Song of Our Flag, A Village Blacksmith, The Vowd 
Boy Who NeverTolda Lie,Phe Dying Christian to His Soul, “fmph-m” Name inthe Sand, A Owland the Pussy-Cat, The — Spacious Firmament, The Visit from St, Nicholas, LV 
treathes There the Man with ‘The I Remember, [ Remember Never Again Playing Robinson Crusoe Speak the Truth When the Little Boy Ran Awa — 
SoutSo Dead Bach in His Own Tongue Ivy Green, The New Moon, The ; Prospice Swing, The : Wonderful World, The # 
Carenassonne Farmyard Song Lady Moon O Captain! My Captain : Recessional Thirty Days Hath September World’sa Very Happy Place EAI 
Th addition to the above there are a large number of shorter poems, equally entitled to mention and fully in harmony with the spirit of the compilation. Wri 
‘ s . 7 rit 
Price 25c Per Copy. Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. Quantity orders may be made up including both titles, if desired, at prices quoted. ¥ } 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, it is of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 





Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


‘s 


istered § 
Pern ok 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Sunshine Lamp FREE 
300 Candle Power 


ToTryin Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches, A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in cach locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER, Write today. AGENTS WANTED, 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
231 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





























THE DOVE OF PEACE 


Wear Emblem of Universal Peace 
Solid Sterling Silver eer 2 Brooch, Lapel 
ully enameled, 


button or Scarf Pin, beauti 





GUARANTEED—Send only 25 cents for any 
one, Receive KMBLEM YOU SELECT, postpaid. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED JEWELRY 
CATALOG of 3,000 BARGAINS—-FREE on request. 
The Thompson Field Co, ,bept. D, 13 Park Row,N.Y. 


A BEAUTY BATH FREE 


To jutroduce our famous Rayal Bath Balm in 
every locality, will send trial package absolutely free to 
anyone who has never used it. You don’t know the 
realluxury Of a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful 
preparation, Makes you feel good allover, Beautities 
theskin, Softens and whitens it. An oriental beauty 
secret, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying, Write 
for Free package ; also Free Beauty Book, Address 
ROYAL BALM CO., Box M., Little Falls,N.Y- 


ao FANCY WORK BARGAIN 


A Handsome Table Set, of one 








a ~ 
Che oF centerpiece, with 4 doilies to match, 
f ? on fine art linen, all for 1c. sil- 
Va 9 ) ver, Shetce of Wie Hose, bf nae 
D,. n, f, or Kyelet Design, Our Fancy Wor 
4 See, 4 Qatalogue Free with each order, 
% 2h yx ROLAND MILLER, 


1931 Broadway, = + 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home,3xbfeet, 
genuine — bunting, fast 
colors, full) number stars, 

stripes sewed — together. 
: Given foe gelling 12 pekgs. Bluine at 
lve each, Write for Bluine. 


238 Mill St., 


“ GR ea 
of 99 by Charles W. 

The Religion the Future Eliot, and 

other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE on appli- 

sation to MISS CATHERINE A, GAGE. 

29 Wenonah Street, Roxbury, [ass. 


New York City, 











BLUINE MFG. CO., Concord Jct., Mass. 











10 Envelo Your name & address 
8 pes printed cn the corner 30¢ postpaid 
Samples free, - 1, BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 








tol! pry Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
Pow “seta 100 FREE pkgs, Perfumed Borax Soap 
1 WA ons frieuds. No money required. 

“WARD CO., 222 Institute PL, Chicago 
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EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one movin 

: & picture play a week. Demand 

(renter Than Supply, You can writethem. We 

formation how, Send for free booklet, valuable in- 

play ony and Special prize offer, Chicago Photo- 
ht College, Box 278 T. G., Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight” 


(Continued from page 32) 


As atraining for the imagination no 


; mode of procedure can equal dramatiza- 


tion. Life becomes broader as the child 
puts himself in another person’s place. 
And kast but not least, it overcomes self- 
consciousness and gives a training for 
publie speaking. 

**How Little Cedric Became a Knight”’ 
is a re-telling of the story of the same 
name by Elizabeth Harrison and is very 


| popular with third and fourth grade chil- 


| dren. 


| possible manner. 


At that age children are in the 
stage of development where acts of hero- 
ism, courage and chivalry appeal to 
them. 

The teacher, having in mind the drama- 
tization of the stery, tells it in her best 
This story will need 


| to be told more than once for there are 








many details to be remembered. Then 
she asks some child to tell it. Later she 
asks questions, as: ‘ ‘What did the knight 
say to Cedric when he rushed under thé 
horse’s feet tosave the kitten ?’’ and, 
“Describe Cedric’s room in the castle of 
Sir Rollin Dubois. °’ 

When she is sure they have mastered 
the most important points, they are 
ready to dramatize it. She does not 
choose the characters but rather allows 
each child to select. However, it is often 
necessary for her to make suggestions 
in the matter. She says, ‘‘Who wants 
to be Cedric? Sir Rollin? The king?’’ 
and then, ‘‘Where shall we have Cedrie’s 
home? the castle? the woods where he 
met the wild boar?’’ ete. And, “In the 
first part Cedric is a little boy, and later 
he grows to manhood; how shall we 
show lapse of time ?’’ Third grade chil- 
dren will no doubt suggest the lowering 
of a curtain, the placing of a screen, or 
waiting a few minutes between acts to 
show lapse of time. The teacher in reali- 
ty must have everything planned, but to 
all appearances the children must be the 
leaders. The discussion however must 
all take place before the dramatization 
as there must be no interruptions. Let 
the children manage the stage settings, 
but if any detail is overlooked the teacher 
must be ready to suggest something to 
bring it out. 

Properly presented, the dramatic in- 
terpretation of this story will do much 
for a roomful of children. It will make 
them courteous, thoughtful and consider- 
ate, and be an inspiration to them. 


A Happy Life 


“‘Oh, I wish the teachers knew how 
lucky they are, how lucky! I quit teach- 
ing for five years and built up a good 
law practice, but the lure of the school- 
room called me back; and how happy I| 
am to be back! The teacher has no idea 
of the fierce competitions of business 
life. He has not the slightest concep- 
tion of the wolfish struggle for bare ex- 
istence, the dog-eat-dog policies, the 
heartlessness, the cruelty, the rivalry 
of the world. Sometimes you get an in- 
come, sometimes you don’t. The suc- 
cessful ones you see and hear much 
about, but the failing thousands are un- 
mentioned. I tell you, it is something 
fierce! 

“‘The teacher does his work and gets 
his pay at the end of the month. His 
money is clean money. He is doing the 
world good and is not pulling others 
down in order to climb up himself. He 
is not compromising his conscience or 
helping the powers that prey. Oh! the 
teachers’ money is clean money! Let 
every teacher rejoice in his rare good 
fortune to be a teacher, and forget the 
little troubles of the day, that are only 
imaginary after soy Aides W. G. 

p 


Connell in Western Journal of Education. 





Life is an adjustment of self to condi- 
tions, more or less successfully. You 
can only get results in life through an 
obliteration of self. You may acquire 
money, you may reach prominence, you 
may stand out politically, or shine re- 
splendently in a social way ; but only when 
your every effort is directed toward the 
betterment of others will you have 
learned to live. And you cannot better 
people with enthusiasm alone—you must 
know what you are doing and be capable 
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Teachers. 
we'll send you a book full of good reasons well worth your consideration. 
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T.C.U., 


There is No Good Reason! 


| 
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| 
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There are many yood reasons why you should take advantaye of the 
the National Organization for 


We can’t tell you all the reasons here, but write today and 


You are making plans for the new year 
Francisco Kxposition and the N.E.A. meetings at Oakland in June. 
such plans are always contingent upon your income and saving's. 
you do when you are sick, injured or quarantined ? 
and your prospect of a pleasant vacation will be wiped out in a jiffy, 
Your 
will pay you $50.00 


for accidental death. 
you more about it! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Knroll in the 'T.C.U., however, and you need have no fears, 
savings and your income will be safe. 
a month when you are sick, injured or quarantined and $1,000 to $2,000 
Write today, and let us tell 


The T.C.U. 


he cost is trivial. 


Dept. IL, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


perhaps a trip to the San 
But 
What 


Your savings 
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orld, in colors. 


The Universal Encyclopedia 





The Universal Encyclopedia, «s above illustrated, is —_ in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. 

over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
xe; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page Atlas 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. 


olumes average 
Printed on good paper, in good 


Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 



















































You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firmus thatof your body? If you look older 


than you are, itis because you are not doing 
Whatyoushouldtobelp uature, My exercisesin 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done forthe health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results aregurck and marvelous, In 
ixorten minutes aday you cuando more with these 
exercises at home than massage willaccomplish in 
an houraday ina beauty parlor.’—Susanna Cocroft, 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre 
poured the instructions for this course, including 
ulso the cure of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's feet Dandruff 
ined fyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Powhes Under tyes Sagging facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
come, The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair mude yloss)s more abundant, the 
and brighter, the fect comfortable, 
Our pupils look ten years younger 
Write for FREE booklet today. 


Ce ee 
hands sooth, 
ibher our Course, 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Penmanship Lessons for Second and Third Grades 


(Continued from page 29) 


board. Some individual instruction will 
be necessary, but most of the faults can 
be corrected through class instruction. 
Stop the class frequently and have them 
compare their work with the models. 
Direct their attention by asking ques- 
tions. It is not a good plan to ask pu- 
pils simply to find something wrong with 
their work. The teacher should move 
about the room, noting the most com- 
mon faults. The next step is to show 
definitely upon the blackboard how to 
make the corrections. Very little if any 
progress will be made if pupils are 
simply told to look at the copy, to try 
harder next time, etc. 

Correct faults at first that will affect 
the general appearance of the writing. 
If some detail pertaining to a letter is 
made the important point in the lesson, 
the general appearance of the writing 
will not be improved. Such general 
points as size, spacing, slant, proportion 
of letters, margin and quality of line 
should be looked after first. An _ in- 
spection of poor writing will invariably 
show that some of the points just men- 
tioned are at fault. By attacking these 
general points, a rapid improvement can 
be made. In the second grade capitals 
and sentences should follow the work 
viven in the illustrations. Pupils’ names 
and addresses should be written by the 
teacher and given to pupils for practice. 
A good test in this grade is to have 
pupils write from a printed copy. Give 
special attention to words containing 
the letters, b, w, v, 0, a, mand n. Let- 
ters that are joined at the top are the 
most troublesome. Figures and simple 
examples should be practiced. 

Ink should be introduced in the third 
grade during the first term. Begin with 
the simple exercises and pay particular 
attention to penholding and a light touch 
to the paper. Use ink at first only in 
the writing lessons. After some pro- 
ficiency in handling the pen has been 
attained, the regular written exercises 





may be prepared with ink. Penwipers 
should be provided and the ink-wells 
cleaned occasionally. Paper ruled with 
lines one-half inch apart is best for this 
grade, 

In public schools, writing habits are 


formed largely through preparation of | 
If this work is not prop- | 
erly supervised no real progress will be | 


other lessons. 


made. All kinds of written work should 
be taught and practiced in the penman- 
ship lessons. Spelling, language and 


arithmetic work should furnish copies | 
lessons. | 


for some of the penmanship 
These kinds of work should be practiced 
before being given out as seat work. It 
is a mistake always to give simple copies 
when the written work is difficult. One 
of the objects of the penmanship lesson 
is to prepare pupils to write what must 
be written in their other work. 

Success depends much upon the inter- 
est and enthusiasm displayed by teachers 
and pupils. If teachers will learn to 
write well along with pupils, it will add 
much to the interest and efficiency. 
Specimens should be preserved for future 
comparison. Exchanging papers or let- 
ters with another room is helpful. Many 
teachers have aroused great interest by 
competition between rooms, or by divid- 
ing a room into two teams. Pupils 
sometimes choose sides. Captains and 
coaches are selected. The coaches pre- 
pare their teams for the contests. It is 
remarkable what good instruction can be 
given and what a fine response can be 
obtained by some of the pupils. Teach- 
ers often remark upon the great im- 
provement made with less effort on their 
part. As a rule teachers do too much 
for pupils. They should be better man- 
agers. Pupils can be induced to go 
about their work with the same earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm’ that they display in 
their games. Friendly rivalry and com- 
petition between pupils, rows, or classcs 
are a great help in obtaining better pea- 
manship in intermediate grades. 
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TWO BOOKS THAT SHOULD 


BE IN EVERY HOME AND SCHOOL ROOM IN THE COUNTRY 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 





A COMPILATION OF SOUL -STIRRING SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST WRITERS 


HIS NEWAND TIMELY BOOK has been compiled by W. J. Beecher and contains the finest collection of Peace and War Poems ever as- 

sembled. One hiandred twenty-eight pages beautifully printed on India egg shell paper and handsomely bound in Verde Onyx Covers with 
The timely nature of its contents, the care and workmanship disphiuyed in its production, together with the 
low cost ith Whiel it nity be secured in quantities, make this book a most appropriate and inexpensive gift from the teacher to her pupils or for 
Mach book has ribbon book mark and is supplied in aw neat individual box. 


title and cover design in colors. 


one’s friends, 


All Quiet = Alony — the 


CONTENTS 


Recessional 


Potomac 
Vimerien 
\neels of Buena Vista, The 
\ pocauly pse 
\rmaveddon 
\rnold von Winkelried 
Vustriau National Ilynin 
\xeand the Sword, The 
Bannockburn 
Barhara Prietehie 
Rattle of Blenheim, The 
Rattle of Fontenoy 
Buitle Hymn of the 
Republic 
Ruttles imthe Air 
Bingen onthe Rhine 
Bivouue of Lhe Dead, The 


Price 25 Cents Per Copy. 


A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF THE CHOICEST POEMS EVER WRITTEN 


ERE IS A BOOK that is sure to please both young and old for it contains the gems of poetry which are mos 
secured in no other single volume, 


Blue and the Gray, The 
Brave at Hlome, The 
Sreathes There the Man 
surialof Sir John Moore 
Carmen Bellicosum 
Casablanca 
Cavalier’s Song, The 
Charge of the 
Brigade 
Civil War 
Conquered Banner, The 
Cossack, The 
Cry of the Women, The 
Custer’s Last Charge 
Destruction of 
uacherib, The 
Dixie 


Light 


Sen- 


Driving Hlome the Cows 

Drummer Boy of Mission 
Ridge 

Forth to the Battle 

Gillespie 

God Save the King 

Hobenlinden 

Holland’s National Hymn 

Incident of the French 
Camp 

It'Came upon 
bight Clear 

Jeannette and Jeannot 

John Burns of Gettysburg 

Kearny at Seven Pines 

Keenan’s Charge 

La Brabanconne 


the Mid- 


Five Copies $1.00. 


Last Shot, The 
Marco Bozzaris 
Marseillaise, The 


Molly Maguire at) Mon- 
mouth 

Nathan Hale 

Night Belore Waterloo, 
The 


Old Lronsides 

On the Rappahannock 

Palmetto andthe Pine, The 

Peace 

Peace Hymn for Kugland 
and America 

Picciola 

Pride of Battery B, The 

Ready 


$2.20 Per Dozen. 


OEMS WORTH KNOWING 


Rise, O Servians 

Roll Call, The 

Russia's National Anthem 

Seminole’s Reply, The 

Sheridan's Ride 

Ship of State, The 

Song of the Camp, The 

Song of Marion’s Men, The 

Star-Spangled Banner, The 

Sword of Bunker Hill, The 

Sword of Robert IK, Lee 

Warren’s Address — at 
Bunker Hill 

War Song of the Greeks 

Watch on the Khine, The 

Whisperin’ Bill 

Ye Mariners of Mugvland 





hook is worthy of life-long remembrance, 


hook guurk, 


Abou Ben Adhem 

A Man’s a Man fora’ That 
Annabel Lee 

Arab and tis Horse, The 
Arrow and the Song, The 
Before the Rain 

Better tban Gold 

Bluebell of Scotland, The 
Loy’s Song, « 


A 
Boy Who Never Told a Lie,The 
Lreuathes There the Man with 


SoulSo Dead 
Coreassonue 


Price.25c Per Copy. 


Burial of Sir John Moore at’ Forty Years Ago 
Corunna, The Good-By, Sweet Day 

Chambered Nautilus, The 

Columbus 

Concord Ifymn, The 

Contentment 

Crossing the Bar 


Harp That Once 
‘Tara’s Halls, The 
He Who Died at Azan 
Hour of Prayer, ‘The 
Cuddle Doon House by the Side 
Dakota Wheat Field, A Koad, The 
—— to His Soul, “Imph-m” 
The 
Kach in His Own Tongue 
Farmyard Song 


Ivy Green, The 
taudy Moon 


Green Things Growing 
Through 


of the 


I Remember, [ Remember 


Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. 


The work has been compiled by Grace B. Faxon and is exactly what the 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Last Leaf, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 
L’Envoi 


Lochinvar 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter 


Marjorie’s Almanac 
Memory 


My Own Shall Come to Me 


Name inthe Sand, A 
Never Again 

New Moon, The 

O Captain ! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


t sought for and whieh can be 
~ : ; title Claims—every poem in the 
rely 1 The contents are divided into four parts, each part being adapted to readers of different ages. 

“Poems Worth Knowing” is identical in design and appearance with its Companion book “Poems of Peace and War.” 
pages, is printed on India egg shell paper, has handsome Verde Onyx covers with illuminated titie and is put up in an attractive box with ribbon 
Nothing more appropriate Could be procured by sabbath or public school teachers for gifts to pupils. 


Jt contains 128 
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128 Pages. 
Printed on Fine Art Paper 


Ribbon Book Mark 
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Life on the Ocean Wave, A 


My Captain : 


Nightingale and 
worm, The 
Old Tronsides 


the 


On the Death of Joseph Rod- 


man Drake 
One, ‘Two, Three 
Opportunity 
Our Homestead 
Overland Mail, The 


Owland the Pussy-Cat, The 


Playing Robinson Crusoe 
Prospice 
Recessional 


Glow- 


Rhodora, The 

Singing Lesson, The 
Sir Galahad 

Sleep, The 

Slower, Sweet June 
Solitude 

Song of Life 

Song of the Camp, The 
Song of Our Flag, A 
Spacious Firmament, The 
Speak the Truth 
Swing, The 


: Thirty Days Hath September World's a Very Happy 
In addition to the above there are a large Humber of shorter poems, equally entitled to mention and fully in harmony with the spirit of the compilation, 


Quantity orders may be made up including both titles, if desired, at prices quoted. 


Thought 

Throstle, The 

Thrush’s Nest, The 

Toa Skylark 

Toa Waterfowl 

‘To the Cuckoo os 
Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Under the Holly Bough 
Village Blacksmith, ‘The 
Visit from St, Nicholas,4. ~ 
W henthe Little Hoy Ran Aw) 
Wonderful World, The Pisce 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, it is of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 






Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and js 
made only by 


istered ‘ 
vera of, 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Fstablished 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Sunshine Lamp 

300 Candle Power 
ToTryin Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches, A child can carry it. 
eg its light from common gasoline, 
No wick, No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in cach locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER, Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 
231 Factory Bidg., 




























Kansas City, Mo. 





THE DOVE OF PEACE 


Wear Emblem of Universal Peace 
Solid Sterling Silver Ring, Brooch, Lapel 
button or Scarf Pin, beautifully enameled, 





GUARANTEED—send only 25 cents for any 
one, Receive KMBLEM YOU SELECT, postpaid. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED JEWELRY 
CATALOG of 3,000 BARGAINS—-FREE on request. 
The Thompson Field Co. , bept. », 13 Park Row.N.Y. 


A BEAUTY BATH FREE 


To jutroduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in 
every locality, will send trial package absolutely free to 
anyone who has never usedit. You don't kuow the 
realluxury Of a bath till you've tried this wonderful 
preparation, Mukes you feel good allover, Beautifies 
theskin, Softens and whitens it, An oriental beauty 
secret, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying, Write 
jor Free package ; also Free Beauty Book, Address 


k 
ROYAL BALM CO., Box M., Littl: Falls,N.Y- 


“eco FANCY WORK BARGAIN 


ie 
ery ye} A Handsome Table Set, of one 
“i “y centerpiece, with 4 doilies to match, 
“4 Y on fine art linen, all for 10c, sil- 
) ver. Choice of Wild Rose, Violet, 
or Eyelet Design, Our Fancy Work 
py i 4? Catalogue Free with each order, 
ROLAND MILLER, 
1931 Broadway, = «+ New York City, 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home,3xbfeet, 
genuine — bunting, fast 
colors, full) number stars, 
stripes sewed together. 
} Given for selling 12 pekge. Bluine at 
lie each. Write for Bluine. 


238 Mill St., Concord Jct., 


rT 0 , 
of 99 by Charles W. 

The Religion the Future Eliot, and 

other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE on appli- 

cation to TlISS CATHERINE A, GAGE. 

29 Wenonah Street, Roxbury, [lass. 
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BLUINE MFG. CO., Mass, 











100 Envelo Your name & address 
S a pes Fr iptet on the corner 30¢ postpaid 
Samples free, . 1, BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 








wn pay Reliable Man or Woman 812.50 
i. istribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap 
owder among friends. No money required, 


lL. WARD CO., 222 Institute PI, Chicago 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one mhoving ple eek 

‘ s picture play a week. Demand 

Greater Than Supply, You can writethem. We 

lormetin. how. Send for free booklet, valuable in- 

playwrik and Special prize offer, Chicago Photo- 
geht College, Box 278 T. G., Chicago 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 67 


| “How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight” 


(Continued from page 32) 


| Asatraining for the imagination no 
| mode of procedure can equal dramatiza- 
tion. Life becomes broader as the child 
puts himself in another person’s place. 
And kast but not least, it overcomes self- 
consciousness and gives a training for 
publie speaking. 

‘‘How Little Cedric Became a Knight” 
is a re-telling of the story of the same 
| name by Elizabeth Harrison and is very 
| popular with third and fourth grade chil- 
‘dren. At that age children are in the 
| stage of development where acts of hero- 
ism, courage and chivalry appeal to 
them. 

The teacher, having in mind the drama- 
tization of the stery, tells it in her best 
possible manner. This story will need 
to be told more than once for there are 
many details to be remembered. Then 
she asks some child to tell it. Later she 
asks questions, as: ‘ ‘What did the knight 
say to Cedric when he rushed under thé 
horse’s feet tosave the kitten ?’’ and, 
“Describe Cedric’s room in the castle of 
Sir Rollin Dubois. ”’ 

When she is sure they have mastered 
the most important points, they are 
ready to dramatize it. She does not 
| choose the characters but rather allows 
each child to select. However, it is often 
necessary for her to make suggestions 
in the matter. She says, ‘‘Who wants 
to be Cedric? Sir Rollin? The king?’’ 
and then, ‘‘ Where shall we have Cedrie’s 
home? the castle? the woods where he 
met the wild boar?”’ ete. And, “In the 
first part Cedric is a little boy, and later 
he grows to manhood; how shall we 
show lapse of time?’’ Third grade chil- 
dren will no doubt suggest the lowering 
of a curtain, the placing of a sereen, or 
waiting a few minutes between acts to 
show lapse of time. The teacher in reali- 
ty must have everything planned, but to 
all appearances the children must be the 
leaders. The discussion however must 
all take place before the dramatization 
as there must be no interruptions. Let 
the children manage the stave settings, 
but if any detail is overlooked the teacher 
must be ready to suggest something to 
bring it out. 

Properly presented, the dramatic in- 
terpretation of this story will do much 
for a roomful of children. It will make 
them courteous, thoughtful and consider- 
ate, and be an inspiration to them. 





A Happy Life 


‘Oh, I wish the teachers knew how 
lucky they are, how lucky! I quit teach- 
ing for five years and built up a good 
law practice, but the lure of the school- 
room called me back; and how happy I 
am to be back! The teacher has no idea 
of the fierce competitions of business 
life. He has not the slightest concep- 
tion of the wolfish struggle for bare ex- 
istence, the dog-eat-dog policies, the 
heartlessness, the cruelty, the rivalry 
of the world. Sometimes you get an in- 
come, sometimes you don’t. The suc- 
cessful ones you see and hear much 
about, but the failing thousands are un- 
mentioned. I tell you, it is something 
fierce! 

“‘The teacher does his work and gets 
his pay at the end of the month. His 
money is clean money. He is doing the 
world good and is not pulling others 
down in order to climb up himself. He 
is not compromising his conscience or 
helping the powers that prey. Oh! the 
teachers’ money is clean money! Let 
every teacher rejoice in his rare good 
fortune to be a teacher, and forget the 
little troubles of the day, that are only 
imaginary after og adhe 5 W. G. 

J 


Connell in Western Journal of Education. 





Life is an adjustment of self to condi- 
tions, more or less successfully. You 
can only get results in life through an 
obliteration of self. You may acquire 
money, you may reach prominence, you 
may stand out politically, or shine re- 
splendently ina social way ; but only when 
your every effort is directed toward the 
betterment of others will you have 
jearned to live. And you cannot better 
people with enthusiasm alone—you must 
know what you are doing and be capable 








in execution.—Raymond Riordon. 
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There are many yood reasons why you should take advantaye of the 
protection offered by the T.C.U., the National Organization for 
Teachers. We can't tell you all the reasons here, but write today and 
we'll send you a book full of good reasons well worth your consideration. 

You are making plans for the new year—perhaps a trip to the San 
Francisco Exposition and the N.E.A. meetings at Oakland in June. But 
such plans are always contingent upon your income and savings. What 
will you do when you are sick, injured or quarantined? Your savings 
and your prospect of a pleasant vacation will be wiped out in a jiffy. 

KMnroll in the 'T.C.U., however, and you need have no fears, Your 
savings and your income will be safe. The ‘T.C.U. will pay you $50.00 
a month when you are sick, injured or quarantined and $1,000 to $2,000 
for accidental death. ‘The cost is trivial. Write today, and let us tell 
you more about it! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. L., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is — in 8 vol 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 144 inches thick. olumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





BUY SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 








Beautifully lithovraphed in 
‘ fWxyos inehes, Cloth Ineked. Set com. 
siets of miapsol kh. i, Wot, NAL SAL, USS, 
Ntiten, 


Mops are up to-date 
slau sine 


fotitope, Asia, 


WALL [IAP OF EUROPE or other 
countries * 70 Cents 


These naps are the same as described above with 
plain wooden rollers at top and bottom, 

Shipping weight 1's Ibs, each, Besure to include 
postauve im remitting, ’ 








Rao ee 

CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 

CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 

PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


LES 


327-33/ SOUTH MARKET STREET, CH/CACO. 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WANTED 
fas loculsecretary lor’ College’? Pennant Co. 
Vale Money und also Get on Our Dre 
fin wedvertismie the “Colleciaa”? brad of 
sonnd Pelt may One avent bow School 
soupply NOW for catalogue, ete, 
JAS. A, PORBIOSS, Manaver of 
Collegian Pennant Company 


123'.. W. Fourth St., Little Rock, Ark- 


JUST WHAT YOU 
ARE LOOKING FOR 


a “PRIMARY SONG BOOK,” with 
beautiful words; simple, easy, delightful 
melodies. Only sects. Address, 
Brewer Publishing Company, 
Box 18, 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Pou 
hiasylo 
mote he 


peut elties, 

















LADIES Makeshields at home, $10 per 100, No 
4 jae Canvassing, Send slamped-addressed en 
velope for particulars, bareka Co, Dept, 24, halamazoo, Mich 





DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK at 
home ; good pay, no canvasing ; no experience required, illus. 
particulars free, Helping Hand Stores, Dept. 831 — Chicago. 





| Have a Contraet 4 Distribute a Million FREE 


*vehupes Borax Soup Powder. 
Wautreliable men and women to help, $15.00 weekly, 


$s. WAVERLY BROWN, 72 Nb ranklin st. Chicago 





’ with 538% Genuine stamps, inel. Rho- 
Slamp Album desia, Congo (hizer), China ddragon) 
Tiomania Caindseapes, damuiow (waterfalls), ete, le, 
List Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO, St, Louis, Mo, 





Money Making Farms, 2! Stites, $1010 850 an acre; 
live stock, tools aud crops offem tinehided, to settle 
qunehdy His Special Bargain List, free. i. AL Strout 
Parn Ageney, Station 8099, 47 W. 34th St, New York 





fo secure students 
for our School, 
For Particulirs address 


St Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Wante 


isi Comission, 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, 
HOME, FARM & STORE LIGHT PLANTS 


ELECTRI LAMPS. Dynamos, Motors, Engines, Bieyele, 


\mas A Flash Lights. Mailways, Belts, Bells, Batteries, Books. 
Catalog Scents OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 
COMPLETE COURSE. 


LEARN MANICURING foe Te COURSE: 


Opportunity tor Money Making, Write, Dept. 27, 
Warren School of Manicuring, Warren, Pa. 











ioc 4 athome lor a large Phila. tira; 
Ladies to Sew good money > steady work; no 
cauvassiig ; send shunped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, Walnut st., Puila, Pa 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


sented to a class in agriculture involves 
a recalling of what the pupil already 
knows, as a basis of new knowledge. 
The question, illustration and comparison 
are used to develop new facts. ) 

“This afternoon we are to study one 
of the types which we mentioned yester 
day. Let us consider this hen first as 
to her size. How does this hen compare 
in size with the Plymouth Rock hen 
which we recently saw? How would you 
describe the general appearance? (Neat 
and trim.) What do you mean by ‘neat 
and trim?’ Let us sketch the general 
shape on the board. Notice the length 
and depth. This is one of the marked 
characteristics of the laying type. Com- 
pare with the dairy cow. What one 
thing is common in both? (Production 
and not size. ) 

‘*Which animals are the more active— 
the large ones or the smaller ones? Does 
this hold true with the egg type hen? 
What reasons have you to believe that it 
holds true?’ (Off the roost early, last to 
go to roost. Wanders over a large terri- 
tory, easily frightened, etc.) Would this 
type of hen be suitable for small quar- 
ters? We may say that she is distinctly 
a range bird. 

‘“‘If you were selecting a hen that 
matures early would you select this type 
or the larger type?) What have you ob- 
served that leads you to believe that the 
egy type matures early? (Tail and wing 
feathers, comb and wattles develop with- 
in a short time.) Will a bird that ma- 
tures early be more or less susceptible 
to weather changes during the growing 
period? (More.) Why? From what you 
have observed regarding the body itself, 
egg, comb and wattles of this hen, what 
would you say regarding the necessary 
care during the winter? 

‘*Suppose that you were to sell this 
bird. About how much will she weigh? 
Compare the weight of these two. Which 
would be the more profitable to raise for 
the market ? 

‘‘What characteristic have we noted 
that would determine whether this type 
of hen would make a good brooder and 
mother? (‘Too nervous. ) 

‘**As a summary, you may bring to- 
yether the leading characteristics of this 
tpye of fowls, John. This fowl be- 
longs to which breed? (Cochin.) ‘To 
which type of fowls does this hen be- 
long? (Meat.) Let us take up the same 
points used in the study of the egg type. 
Yo what type of animal may we com- 
pare this bird? (Beef type.) In what 
respects? (Neck short, body deep and 
full, legs short.) If you were going to 
market to purchase a fowl and wished 
to secure one having the greatest amount 
of meat in proportion to the bone, which 
would you select, the egg or meat type? 
How does the disposition of this type 
compare with the egg type? Which is 
best adapted to close quarters? Com- 
pare the maturing qualities of the two 
types. (They mature slowly. Pullets 
will not lay before they are six to eight 
months old. The males do not reach 
maturity befcre ten months. The feath- 
ers start late and the critical period ex- 
tends over a longer period than in the 
egg breeds.) The name of this type in- 
dicates what? State some of the most 
important facts that you have noted re- 
garding the laying and meat producing 
qualities of this type of fowls? (Few of 
the meat breeds are egg producers. 
They begin to lay late and are persistent 








Kill The Hair Root | 


My trthod tm the ony Way to prevent the hai trom grown again, 
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puintess, harmless. No sears. Booklet free. V 


Dd. MAMLER, 2421-0 Mahler Park, 
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Washington, D.C, 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, aud sell dealers ; $25 to 


Teachers 
20 per week 3 railroad fare paid, 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


8 Remnants forall kindsof Fancy Work, Large 

pieces; bright colors. Best assortment ever 

| offered, Big pkg. We; dfor 2e; Tfor Site, 
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brooders. In the production of meat, 
they excel. Breeders raise them for the 
sole purpose of the market.) There is 
another type of fowls which can be 
classed as neither the best layers nor 


Interesting Boys and Girls in Poultry 


(Continued from page 47) 


meat producers. They serve both pur- 
poses fairly well. What name might be 
giventothem? (General purpose.) What 
class of persons would naturally raise 
this type? (Farmers.) Why? (Both eggs 
and meat desired for the home.) Would 
it be possible to develop this type into 
heavy layers? How? (Selection.)’’ 

In teaching the other characteristics 
of this type, compare frequently with 
the two types already studied, noting 
wherein they are alike and different. 
The following facts should stand out: 

(a) Size: They resemble the meat 
breeds, although not quite so massive. 
They are of medium size. ; 

(b) Disposition: They are not easily 
frightened and are of a gentle disposition. 
They are easily confined to small quar- 
ters and have no disposition to fly over 
fences. Unlike the meat breeds, they 
are good foragers. 

(c) Maturing Qualities: In this re- 
spect, they resemble the egg tpye. The 
feathers start early but they do not take 
on the mature features of comb and 
wattles as quickly as the first type. Not 
easily susceptible to weather conditions. 

(d) Laying and Meat Producing Quali- 
ties: They are close rivals of the egg 
type in the number of eggs produced 
during the year. In weight they are 
inferior to the meat type, but in quality 
and the readiness with which flesh is 
added, they are scarcely excelled. 

(e) Brooding Qualities : They are much 
better sitters and mothers than the meat 
breeds. ‘They are more careful than the 
larger breeds, breaking fewer eggs. 
Usually they have an abundance of feath- 
ers which enables them to cover the eggs 
well and, later, the young chicks. 


THE SELECTION OF BREEDS 


The question of selecting the ‘‘dest¢ 
breed’’ is largely one of personal liking. 
the purpose for which the breed is kept 
and the circumstances under which it is 
kept. The description of the types given 
in the foregoing text will enable a pupil 
to select the particular type desired. As 
already stated, the breed under this type 
is a matter of personal choice. If the 
child wishes to keep strictly egg pro- 
ducers, he should select one of the fol- 
lowing, Leghorns, Minoreas, Anconas or 
Campines. The eggs are large and white 
and usually of uniform size, an impor- 
tant factor in marketing eggs. He should 
be reminded that they require a high 


fence and are not contented in close 
quarters. They are not good for sitting 
purposes. If he wishes a general pur- 


pose or meat type hen, he should select 
a breed from either the general purpose 
or meat tpye breeds. He should under- 
stand that these breeds lay brown eggs, 
are easily kept in close confinement and 
are known as good breeders. 

Emphasize these facts that (a) the 
advantages of the pure breed over the 
**scrub’’ are even more marked than the 
advantages of the dairy cow over the 
‘‘scrub’’ cow; (b) the pure breed costs 
but little more in the beginning; (c) 
they are uniform in size, color and mark- 
ings, which gives an attractive appear- 
ance to the flock; (d) they have consti- 
tutional vigor which enables them to 
grow more rapidly and withstand dis- 
ease; (e) they are better layers; (f) 
eggs for hatching are always in demand; 
(g) the pure bred bird stimulates a com- 
munity interest in the poultry industry. 
We fully realize that it will not be 
possible for every boy and gir] to start 
out with pure bred fowls. Do not let 
this deter them. In a later paragraph, 
we will discuss the selection of the egg 
type of hen from the farm flock. 








BUTTONS—DIMES—BOOKS 


We will send you a supply of Library Buttons. 


Your pupils will sell them for dimes. 


A Book for Each Dime—one hundred buttons sold—one hundred dimes re- 
ceived—one hundred library books obtained. 

A little’ management on your part; a little work on the part of each pupil, 
and you will quickly have the best little library ever offered to the schools of 


this country. 
Your school will want these books 
fully co-operate with you. 


_No expense involved except for a postage stamp for use in ordering buttons 
which should be ordered on blank printed on inside front cover where you will 


also find full information., 





; we want you to have them and will cheer- 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


Mopyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N,y 
State for the past 15 years as a Lest for ty 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and {g; 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books upto date, a8 the néw ques. 
tious are added alter each examination, 

The questions are grouped by topics, taking 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS Usp 
with the LATE EXAMIUNATION pA, 
PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
inevery state in the Union, | 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTs 








TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX: 
AMINATIONS, 

Question and Answer Books in 
Arithmetic Geography EL. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil (ivy, 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psy chology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20 each post. 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net, 

With an order for a dozen or more of ue 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 
Ba Letus send you a dozen ov move of each 
kind for your school. You can rvetiurnan 
notwanted and vemit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
ahout ie each and thev are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects, 


Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y, 

















A New Mental Arithmetic 


By ©, 8S, PALMER, B, L., Prineipal of the Angola High School, 
PALMER'S MENTAL ARTLMMETIC has been compiled t 
meetthe need for special mental work in. the sist 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this boo 
thoroughly néed have no fear of mental tests in anye 
aminations. ‘Teachers who use the book will be sae 
the labor of continually searching for suitable example 
to supplement their regular class:work, 1b contain 
most of the mental examples given in the New Yor 
grade examinations during the past five years; also maw 
taken from special tests given by district superinten 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. Lt contains tables, rules, analye 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm in the dullest classes 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 
Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. Whit questionste 
ask. What answers lo require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils bein 
provided with models whieh ¢an be prepared by te 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination ji 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sil 
stantially bound and contains 120 ding rims and ili 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 

nay We have just added a chapter on Color to tis 
book, with questions at the bottom: of exch page lor 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a_ record 0! 
the standing of your pupils for each review dirs 
the term or year.” One card answers for one pupils 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature ¢ 
the parents each month, Size of each 7!,%4 inehe 
Price lve per dozen 3 4 doz, 25¢e, Send toe for samp 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 1 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Kuizasern Merrick Knivr, b. > 
50 LANGUAGE SHEET 
50 ARITHMETIC SHE 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHE = 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS ; 
Size of sheet, 34.x5—Colored, [lustrated with 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you wo troubit 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 0 
50 cents in stamps. ' 
One From Many. ys 
‘The Busy Work Series are just’ what people wit 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. ‘The series sey 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work fot ; 
selling them in fowa.”? PRIN, O, A. COLLINS 5 17 


lowa, Address, W. HAZLETON  SSUTH, 
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Calling Cards 


ever saw a card of higher quality or in better 

han our Ileavy English Wid Cards with your 
name in our Beautiful Latest Style Engravers ‘Type 
orseript: 25for 20c; SOfor30c; 100for 40c ; 
postpaid. Samples free. 


AMERICAN CARD CO., Dept. 3, Holly, Mich. 
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tuste t 





Do You Like to Draw? 


That's all we want to know 
Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lotof free stuff if 
you answer this ad, Nor do we 
claim to make you rich In a 
week. But if youureanxious to 
develop yourtalent with a su fules . 
i wean make money @ op 
e with Ge. in stamps for PORTFOLIO 
artoons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE, 
andlet usexplain. — THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL 
OF CARTOCNING, 800 Leader Building, Cleveland, 0 


00L ANNOUNCEMENT 
CH We aim to fill every require- 
ment of the school room. Right 
UPPLIES prices and prompt shipments. 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, Paste, Mucilage, Water Colors, 
yuints, Erasers, School Furnitures Desks, Filing 
Cabinets, Drawing Materials, Map Cases, Globes, 
Black Boards, Pencil Sharpeners, Chalk, Crayons, 
Rulers Kite, We are also manufacturers of the 
widely known Acme and Ideal Educational Series 
of Uniform School tablets and paper, 
Write today for full particulars, ’ 
EDUCATIONAL TABLET CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FREE BOOKS 
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Guaranteed 
Preparation, Sor 
rolled will 
recei 


Bar of any State. 
ve a 

complete set of 22 standard, leather 
bound law books absolutely FREE. Our 
course most complete, practical, easicat of 
any by mail. y C . 
and Practice; Faculty Prominent Attorneys; 
¥ndorsed by Bench and Bar. LL. B. Degree 
Conferred. Catalog and Evidence FREE. 


McKINLEY UNIVERSITY 
1557 &. SSth Street, Chicago, tll. 
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RING AND BRACELET GIVEN 


Sell 6 boxes Rosebud Salve at 25c a box; 

great remedy for burns,sores,eczema, piles, cat- 
arrh,corns,bunions,etc. return the $1.50and we 

will promptly send this gold 
thellweddingring&newstylo , 
@oldJaid bracelet, warranted, £8 
or choice from large catalog. [§ 
SendNoMonsy, we trust you 
ROseevD PERFUME Co. 
Hox 64, Woodsboro, Md, 
This offer made by old reliable firm estab, 22 years. 


ROW 'N® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Clear the Voice 
A great relief when 
hoarse or coughing. 
Used by speakers and 
singers for over 50 years, 
25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample Free, 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 






















DAINTY DRESS FABRICS 


Ladies Can Earn Money 

and enjoy their work by selling our lineof staple 
and faney wash fabrics in their towns among friends 
and neighbors. No money required. Reference 
necessary, Goods delivered free. Our agents en- 
thusiastic over the beautiful line and their resuits. 
Send at once for particulars and secure your terri- 
lory before it is taken, 


OLD COLONY TEXTILE CO., 308 Broadway. New York City. 
for publi- 


NG POEMS WANTED ‘07, rbl- 


You may write a big song hit! Ex. 

berience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteedif acceptable. Send us your verses 
or melodies today, Write for free valuable booklet. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITHE CO. , Dept. 47, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS “siring 0 add to their 
came : monthly income by doing 
wk for us during Spure moments shoulé com- 
Municate at once with 
J. A. BOLENDER 
88 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Exeell t e Great demand for 
en a aries Commercial 

r , Teachers, Take 
Tee P Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
EVA M. With us. A position awaits you. Write 
, + WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


AGENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Here’s your opportunity to 
Make Money aick— 
Sure and Easy selling the 
New STANDARD Self- 
Heating Iron. Positively 
the Best Self-Heating Iron 
made. NoPROTRUDING 
TANKS—NO PUMPS — 
0 hose or wires. PRICE 
W. Sells itself. All year 
patiness. —— Large. 
o ex ence necessary. 
fate Semple ese for workers, Send No Mone: 
QUAN. and how ene and MONEY MAKIN 



























Save the neat work in language, geog- 
raphy and arithmetic of the daily les- 
sons, so that an Exhibit will be a fair 
showing of the everyday work of the 
school. When this work is all gathered, 
put it in some roomy place where you 
may have the use of a large table. For 
the foundation, purchase large sheets of 
heavy green mat board. The next best 
color for a background is gray. Never 
make the mistake of getting red, or 
bright colors for a background, for they 
detract from the work. 

One may learn from the beautiful 
mottoes and calendars displayed in the 
art stores. The ones which gre most 
pleasing to the eye often have three or 
four mountings and all of the same color 
in different pleasing shades. One would 
hardly know why they are so beautiful, 
until he has looked into the matter and 
studied the artistic reasons for using 
complementary colors, and the times 
when it is best to use contrasts for the 
sake of emphasis. 

In mounting drawings, do not place a 
heavy picture at the top. Try to keep 
the balance by selecting the daintier, 
smaller drawings for the top space. 
Place the best in a range with the level 
of the eye. In considering heavy and 
light pictures I should have a spray of 
grass placed above a picture of a lion or 
dog, and never below. Plan each sheet 
before pasting. I think that every pic- 
ture looks more finished if it has a border 
andamat. Allow plenty of matting for 
the background. Never crowd the work. 
Three inches of space would be small 
enough to allow for small pictures on 
mats a yard square. 

Study your picture. If it is a pencil 
sketch, almost any shade would do for a 
mat, remembering that it is finally to 
rest upon the green. Let us try a tiny 
border of jet black India ink, and then 
paste the picture upon a three inch 
margin gray card. If the effect seems 
too gray, a tiny line of pink—not bright 
pink, but a soft salmon—may be inserted 
before it is pasted on the gray card. 
Some pictures may have oval mats if 
they fit well, but remember always to 
give wide margins. Now if this gray 
picture could have by its side a tall 
slender water color picture—possibly in 
sunset. colors—with another to match on 
the other side, the effect would be very 
good. Mount such a picture upon dark 
green set ina frame of gold. To sim- 
ulate a frame use gold embossed bead- 
ing, such as may be purchased at a wall- 
paper dealer’s. You now have a touch 
of color on the one large mat. You can 
surround it by work in penmanship or 
numbers, or any of the plainer work. 

This work looks well made into book- 
lets and tied with narrow green cord. 
Make pretty covers of manila paper and 
have every cover designed and bordered, 
and the subject of the work printed 
within the border. Punch round holes 
for the cord. Do not have round cord 
running through a slit. The booklets 
may be made fast to the heavy mat with 
a brass paper tack, hidden from view. 
All maps should have a border. Often- 
times merely a narrow border made with 
crayola in neat straight lines will make 
an ordinary map look presentable. If 
the dominant shade in the map is blue, 
it may have a narrow blue border; then 
mount upon a heavy white card so as to 
separate the blue from the green of the 
mat. 

One good rule to remember in mount- 
ing pictures is: Mat them on the lightest 
shade in the picture and have the frame 
of the darkest shade. Recall how many 
beautiful pictures in tones of brown 
with a deep cream-colored mat and dark 
brown frame you have seen in art stores, 
that have followed this harmonious 
arrangement. 

Use high colors in small quantities, just 
as Nature does. Do you remember how 
pleasing is a green apple tree with red 
apples? Many green leaves, just a little 
red! Complementary colors, too. Almost 
every plant has more leaves than flowers, 
and even those plants that have a great 
profusion of bloom have the background 
of earth and grass and trees; wherever 
we take Nature for our guide we shall 
be safe. ; 

With a firm brush, paste your display 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
How to Prepare a School Exhibit 


By Gertrude F. Crane 


green matting print in small letters the 
name and age of pupils, in white ink. 
Go over the work twice so that it will 
stand out plainly. Use plain lettering. 

One thing that is rather showy and 
effective for an exhibition is a map made 
from plain woolen cloths, with cities and 
rivers embroidered in yellow silk threads. 
The states or countries may be basted to 
a firm foundation, and then the raw edges 
embroidered over in plain satin stitch. 
This last item will be pleasant work for 
the larger girls in a country school. 


Salt Beads and Ways to Use 
Them 
By Blanche A. Justice 


Always on the lookout for new ways 
of busy work to occupy the little fingers, 
1 chanced upon the following receipt: 

Take one-half cup cornstarch and dis- 
solve in one-half cup water. Then stir 
salt into the solution and beat. You will 
have a mass of creamy dough which you 
can color any desired shade with ink, 
stencil color, or dye. Then mold small 
portions of it into beads. String on 
coarse straws or hatpins, and in an hour 
you will have several hundred beads 
which will be very durable and a delight 
to your little ones to use in number 
work. 

Give a handful to each child and 
them string in groups of 2’s, 3’s, ete. 

Let the children place them on the 
desk in geometrical forms. 

Let them form the Roman 
with them. 

Have a wire across one corner of the 
room. On it string the beads. Let the 
little ones stand and count them and find 
answers to little examples by their aid. 

I have also used the same dough 
(which will keep moist if covered with a 
damp cloth) for molding in the same way 
that I would use clay. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
(Continued from page 59) 
education fully explained. In this con- 
nection must be mentioned the methods 
adopted to get away from routine class 
drill, by the wide-awake teachers. The 
motion picture machine has done much 
to accomplish this. The means of best 
displaying historical and geographical, 
botanical and like features, by means of 
this marvel of ingenuity, will be shown 
at the exposition. The picture which 
can show upon the screen a seed planted, 
its germination, the shoot rising above 
the soil, and the final flowering and 
production of other seeds, is so interest- 
ing that it will not be forgotten hy the 
youngster watching the unfolding of the 

mystery of nature. 

It has been proved that it is easier to 
impress great incidents of history upon 
the child by means of the moving pic- 
tures than in any other way. And after 
witnessing the coronation or abdication 
of a monarch, the triumph of some gen- | 
eral over others, or the persecution of 
a religious sect by the followers of a 
dominant creed, even the dates are more 
easily remembered, and the added fea- 
tures of the horror of war, the humanity 
of sovereigns and the need of toleration, 
will be indelibly impressed upon the 
mind. Hundreds of the best will be ex- 
hibited before classes of children at the 
exposition, and the effect upon them 
may be accurately gauged by the visit- 
ing teachers and those interested in 
education. 
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Teachers Worry 


because their best plans are 
hindered by backward pupils 
who retard the whole class. 

Teachers should always urge 
backward children to take 
Scott’s Emulsion after meals. 
It supplies important food ele- 
ments to nourish their bodies and 
brains; it enriches their blood, 
helps circulation and strengthens 
their faculties. 

Private schools use it 
liberally. 


No Alcohol or Harmful Drugs. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, BLOOMFIELD, N JU 14-95 
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Learn to Stuff Birds 2°47 A7\"2"*-. 


learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. 
Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 
by mail. Write for Free Book today. N.W. School - 
of Taxidermy, 3261Kiwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 








WE AID YOU 


In preparing Special Articles,Debatcs, 
Addresses—Outlines. 
Superior Service, Best Library Facilitie 
Send stamp for full information 
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LEARN ELECTRO-PLATING 


Earn $75 to $175 Per Month 
We train you thoroughly and prac- 
tically—with complete, practical out- 
fits for plating in Pure Gold, Silver, 
A Copper, Nickel, &c. We teach you how 
to do best work, easy to understand. 
VA Well paid profession, Platers in do- 
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A SPECIAL TOUR TO 


THE PANAMA—PACIFIC 


and 


THE PANAMA—CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


Jlas been arranged in connection withthe N, I. A. 


A Private Train, running on a special schedule and making ample allowance tor 
is reserved exclusively for teachers and their friends. : ‘ 

Every comfort demanded by the discriminating American traveler is assured, 

The entire cost of the trip, including railway fares, Pullman berths, 
in fact, every necessary travel expense,—is 
sum required for similar facilities 1f purchased individually, ay F 

for circular describing this tour and giving 
particulars as to organization and management of the party, rates and terns, 
Address : | 
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nailed to pupils for only a few cents a 
week by the INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTK OK MUSIC, Dept. 337, Institute 
Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. They have les 
sons for both beginners and advanced 
players, These lessons are so SIMPLE 
and KASY that they are recommended to 
anyone, even a little child, who can read 
Muglish. Photographs and drawings make 
everything plain, 
Hundreds of enthusiastic pupils  every- 
where, from 7 to 7o years old, have 
learned by this successful Method to play 
the Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Cello, Trom- 
hone, ete. Others are learning every week, 
but in order to even more thoroughly in 
troduce their SIMPLICITY SYSTEM | into 
every locality at once they are making 
this Special Offer through this magazine. 
Kvery reader who will mail a letter or 
postal card at once to the address given 
above will receive, all free and postage 
paid, a 48 page illustrated sjooklet and 
full explanation of this wcasy method of 
teaching music quickly and thoroughly, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 


| quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 


LEARN MUSIC 


quently necessary on account of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
tencents with cach question secures reply by 
private letter, Yeachets who desire outlines 
for debates or for essays will be accommodated 
ifthey send one dollar. Allinatter for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, 5. Hallock, 
4, Wilmington, Del, 


1. Whatisthe plural of four-per-cent? 2. How 


many cables are latd across the ocean? 3, Cana 
noun be used as the antecedentof a relative pro- 
noun and the object of a preposition in the same 
sentence ?—Subscriber, Penna, 

1. If used at all in the plural, it should 
be “four-per-cents,’’ as it is the princi- 
pal term in a compound noun that is 
pluralized, not a modifier nor connective. 
2. The submarine cables of the world, 
including coast lines, but excepting those 
of lakes, rivers, and other inland waters 
are over 400 in number, owned by com- 
panies; owned by nations, over 2000. 
Of these, not less than one hundred cross 
the Atlantic from Europe or Africa to 
North and South America. The Com- 
mercial Pacific Company has six cables. 
3. It can be so used; as, ‘They called 
for the President, who then made a 
speech.’’ In this example, ‘* President’’ 
is object of the preposition ‘‘for’’ and 
antecendent of the relative ‘‘who.,’”’ 

i, What were the three great compromises of 
the United States Constitutional Convention? 
» Please give the different classes of novels, 3. 
Please give a complete classification of soils.—A 
New Subseriber, Missouri. 

1. The Connecticut compromise, by 
which, in the lower house of Congress, 
population was to be represented, and 
in the upper house, the States without 
regard to size were each to be ‘‘ forever 
entitled’? to two Senators. This was a 
concession to the smaller States. The 
second was the * ‘three-fifths comprom- 
ise,’’ a concession to the slave States, 
hy which, in counting population whether 
for direct taxation or representation in 
Congress, five slaves were to be repre- 
sented as three individuals. (Art. IJ, 
See. 2, Cl. 3, now superseded by Art. 
XIV, See 2). The third compromise, at 
cost of prolonging the foreign slave 
trade until 1808, secured free trade among 
the States with control over com- 
merce given to the Federal government. 
2. The main distinctions are historical, 
romantic, realistic. Minor distinctions 
are many: novels of past time or pres- 
ent; of purpose or of, entertainment: of 
society, low life, or wild picturesque 
life; novels nautical, political, or sport- 
ing and military; of ‘‘muscular Chris- 
tianity,’* like Kingsley's; sensational 
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novels; and many other kinds. 3. Soils, 

like novels, are differently classified. 

The two main distinctions, depending on 
method of formation, are sedentary and 
transplanted. In the latter class are in- 
cluded the deposits of rivers, or alluvial 
soils; soils of glacial drift; aeolian soils, 
formed by winds, including sand dunes; 
and ash soils, ejected by volcanoes. 
Practically, soils are classified as grav- 
elly, sandy, loamy, calcareous, and humus 
or peaty, distinctions being based on 
the fineness of soil particles, or relative 
proportions of sand, clay, lime, or organic 
matter. Soils are also classed as light 
or heavy. 

1, Name the ten great conjunctions, 2. Does 
thearticie (“a” or ‘an’? and “the’’) ever take any 
modifiers? 3. I find this sentence in the text of a 
grammar; There is no word in the Knglish lan- 
guage so peculiarly idiomatic in its use as ‘‘as.” 
Is this a correct sentence, or should it read: 
There is no other word, etc.? 4, Can the pos- 
sessive case be used as attribute complement in 
such expressions as: This is John’s? 5. In 
such expressions as, He had gone before I came ; 
‘The bell was rung; lam doing the work now ; 
how does “gone,” “rung,” or “‘doing,’’ fill the 
requirements of a participle, i. e., half verb and 
half adjective ?—Vintondale, Pa, 

J. And, or, but, because, if, that, 
than, though, unless, whether, are ten of 
the principal conjunctions, although they 
may not be the so-called ‘‘ten great’’ 
ones. 2. When used as article, not one 
of these words takes a modifier, but 
when used as nouns all may be modified; 
as, which ‘‘a’’ do you mean? Pronounce 
the ‘‘an ’’distinctly when you say “an 
ox”? Write your ‘‘the’’ more plainly. 3. 
“There is no other word’’ is correct. 4. 
Such expressions are permissible. The 
meaning is “Thisis John’s book (knife, pen, 
or whatever it may be),’’ and‘ ‘John’s, ”’ 
as representing both himself and ‘* book’’ 
which is properly the attribute comple- 
ment, necessarily takes the place of that 
complement, 5. ‘‘Gone,’’ like a verb, 
asserts the action performed by the sub- 
ject ‘‘he;’’ like an adjective, describes 
the condition or situation of the subject. 
“*Rung’’ asserts the action performed 
upon the subject ‘‘bell;’’ also describes 
the bell as it was acted upon.  “ Doing’ 
is similarly used. As verbit asserts the 
action performed upon the — object 
“work ;”’ as adjective, it describes the 
subject in regard to its action. 

Kindly tell me where one may get detinite 
particulars about the “Story Method’ of Pri 
mary Reading, discussed in the September num- 
ber of the Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans,—-Kempton, N.Y. 

From the author and publisher of the 
“*Story Method Manual,’’ G. W. Lewis, 
1806 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 

I. What is the highest peak of the CatsKill 
Mountains ? Also its height? 2, Whenever space 
permits, will you kindly give a description of 
the U.S, emblem. An Oneida Co, Teacher. 

1. Round Top is highest; altitude 
3,804 ft. 2. A country’s flag is its em- 
hblem, and this ‘‘U. S. emblem’’ needs 
no description. Perhaps you mean the 
Great Seal of the U. S.. That was de- 
signed in 1782, and has been recut: three 
times from the original model, the last 
time in 1902. The design consists of 
Arms and Crest, the former a shield of 
stripes on the breast of an American 
eagle, displayed (or spread), holding in 
his dexter talon an olive branch, in the 
sinister talon a bunch of thirteen arrows, 
in its beak a scroll inscribed with ‘‘# 
pluribus Unum.’’ In the crest, over the 
head of the eagle, is a ‘‘glory,’’ or 
‘*breaking through a cloud,’’ and _ sur- 
rounding thirteen stars, forming a con- 
stellation, argent (silver), on an azure 
field. The national and other colors and 
the details of this design all have their 
special meaning, as has also the reverse 
of the seal. For example, the olive 
branch and arrows ‘‘denote the power of 
peace and war vested in Congress. ’’ 

Is six years of age loo young fora child to at- 
tend school regularly? Is five? Would this af- 
fect their later life to a disadvantage ?—L,. P. O., 
North Dakota. 

Six years is not too young; it is in 
fact the usual age for children to begin 
school. Even five years, formerly the 
beginners’ age, is not too young. Some 
of the brightest, most capable, and most 
efficient men and women of our country 
began their school life when no more 
than five years old. 

What is done with dead Kskimos, that is, how 
and where are they burted?—Wisconsin Sub- 
seriber, 

Mikkelsen’s book, ‘*Conquering the 
Arctic Sea,’’ refers to the death of sev- 
eral of the natives by a prevailing sick- 





ness, and the burial. When a death oc- 





January t91; 


curred, men went out ‘ ‘foraging fy 
planks,’’ out of which with hammer an) 
saw they made ‘‘a rude box”’ for @ Coffin 
The tent of the deceased was full ¢ 
people ‘‘who left their different amuse. 
ments to mourn with the bereaved” yp. 
til the body was placed in the Coffs, 
which was next day taken by a gmaj 
procession to the burial ground. Ther 
‘‘an eloquent Eskimo spoke in glorifies. 
tion of the deceased,’’ and a prayer wa 
said, and then the procession “would, 
back to their potfuls of meat, the 
dances and songs, and to more death” 
That the Eskimos bury their dead, js 
attested elsewhere by reference to“ 
Man’s Island,’’ an ‘‘old burial ground" 
of the natives. 

1. Please explain why it gets colder the higher 
up one goes, 2. In the following sentence, te 
me how the participle is used as a verb: “Waly. 
ing through the tent, [saw aclown.” 3, Pleay 
give the construction of the last word a ene 
of these sentences, and the reason : (a) He be. 
came aman, (b) The sword becomes the eo. 
queror, (c) A conqueror becomes a tryant, (4 
The coat becdmes old. (e) The boy becomes, 
man. (f) Thetraveler feels the heat.—K, ¢§ 
Teacher, Minn, f 

1. In going higher, one is going fay. 
ther and farther away from the heatej 
surface of the earth, and there is noth. 
ing to impart warmth to the upper layers 
of the atmosphere. Another reason js 
the warm air rising from the surfae 
expands as it rises, and grows thinner 
and colder. 2. The participle ‘‘walk. 
ing’’ is used like an adjective in relating 
to the pronoun ‘‘1;’’ like a verb, it ey. 
presses action. 3%. (a) (c) (e) *‘Man,” 
‘‘tyrant,’’ and ‘‘man,”’ in these three 
sentences, are used similarly; each js 
complement or predicate-nominative of 
the verb, and each means the same 4 
the subject of the verb. (b) ‘*‘ Conqueror” 
in this sentence is object of ‘* becomes,’ 
here a transitive verb, though not tran- 
sitive in the other sentences. The ap- 
propriateness of the sword to the con- 
queror, expressed in the verb ‘‘ becomes,” 
is transferred by that verb to the nou 
“conqueror’’ as its object. (d) “Old” is 
a predicate adjective, used as comple. 
ment of “becomes,” and relating to the 
subject ‘‘coat.’’ (f) The noun ‘heat” is 
object of the verb *‘feels;’’ it represents 
the receiver of the action of feeling. 





Whoare (a) three living American authors 
(b) three living Kuglish authors? lease name 
a work of each,—Aptus, Mo. 

(a) William Dean Howells, novelist 
and essayist—‘‘Italian Journeys,” “A 
Foregone Conclusion ;’’ James Whitcomb 
Riley, poet and journalist—‘‘ Poems of 
Childhood,’’ ‘‘ Little Orphant Annie;” 
John Burroughs—naturalist—‘Wake Rob: 
in,’’ magazine essays. (b) Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward, novelist—-‘‘Robert Elsmere,” 
‘The Coryston Famiy;’’ James Bryce, 
Ex-Ambassador in the U. S.,—‘The 
American Commonwealth ;” Rudyard Kip 
ling, novelist, poet -“*The Jungle Book.” 

r. A tree 128 feet high stands on the bank ofa 
stream 64 feet wide; it breaks so that the top 
part reaches the opposite bank while the broket 
parts remain in contact. How high is tie part 
left standing? 2. The diagonal of a fleld i869 
rods: what is the area? 3. ‘The diagonal ofa 
square is 7 feet longer than one side: whats 
the circumference of the inscribed circle ?—Sub 
seriber. ‘ 

1. By rule for such problems: ‘ ‘From 
the square of the height subtract the 
square of the base, and divide the differ 
ence by twice the height.’’ Therefore 
the square of 128 less the square of: 
divided by twice 128 equals 48, height of 
part left standing. Ans., 48 ft 2 
Since the square of the diagonal is eat 
to the sum of the squares of two adjoll- 
ing sides; and since the area is the same 
as the square of a side, then half the 
square of this diagonal, or 2500 squatt 
feet, is the required area. 3. The diame 
ter of the inscribed circle is of the same 
length as one side of the square (provel 
by diagram). Then the diagonal, le 
7 ft., multiplied by 3.1416, will give the 
circumference. 





The home must be held responsible for 
upholding the dignity and the authority 
of the school and for co-operating W! 
the school in all possible ways. This 
operation is not a favor rendered to U™ 
school; it is a high privilege and @ dut} 
which every parent owes his own cil 
and which he owes himself. —Super™ 
tendent Henry D. Hervey. 












To make your children capable of 
honesty is the beginning of education 









John Ruskin. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


Kivery body is 
thinking about 
the war in Eur- 
ope. This is 
the time to have 
the school chil- 
dren read such 
books as Fritz 
in Germany, 


—— S&S TT Se 

























Colette in 
France and Bor- 
is in Russia. 

The normal 
life of the coun- 
tries is depicted 
in these books, 
not the abnormal, war-harried con- 
dition made too familiar by the news- 
papers. These books, and ten others, 
are in the series ‘‘Little People Kvery- 
where.” (Kach volume, 45 cents post- 
yaid.) ‘They are supplementary readers, 
—yood stories, with the human touch; 
children like them; the information is 
acquired painlessly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship Shorthand 
“Brown's is the largert and MOST SUCCESSFUL gysten of 
private commercial schoola inthe workl.”’—Chicago Tribune,s 
Kach course complete - Diplomas. Terms, 
cash or payments, e place our graduates, 
Write for Free Home Study Book of all particu- 
lars. Mention course that interests you most, 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
500 Brown Bldg. Peoria, III. 


WRITE 


SAN FRANCISCO or SAN DIEGO. 


EXPOSITION a Cosigns, Weards, lets. 30 cards, 
Yo Speed er Se Pa 
POST CARDS D. MN pRe at OW ANGEL, CALIFORNEAL 


WE PAY 36 A.WEEK sm rents 
eeenemeee 10 MEN With gs fo In 
troduce poultry compound, Year's contract, 

GEEEEIMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 41, Parsons, Kans. 



















SHORT STORIES or 


Articles. 

Big Pay. Send for 

Free Booklet. Tells how. 
lept. United Press 

Syndicate, San Francisco. 




















AGeod Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 





3 Sections, glass doors, top and 
base, (SOLID OAK) 


ON APPROVAL? ¢> 








SECTIO 
i “pF how “Universal $ 
ng design, with latest 


NAL~ BOOKCASE 


ty ee a pleasing endur- 
structic practical improvements in con- 
finished in upton for home or office library; beautifully 
ing glass doors LED OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
each, The sid $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
ders amountine value we have ever offered, On or- 
ight extra he to $1000 and over we pay freight; 

“tyles and ers Y tg to extreme Western States, Other 
strom Boo vant 24 at correspondingly low pricess Lund- 
users, Sold rer are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
only direct from our factory at a consid- 

to you. Write for our new 





+ LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturers of Seetional Bookeases and 
Filing Cabinets 

Flatiron Bidg,, 





Brauch Office : N.Y. City 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Whipping Children 


(Continued from page 48) 


| as to sight or hearing. 


Some children are not able to compre- 
hend some particular line of study. 
They seem capable, but do not get the 
lesson. For example, the writer of this 
was never able to understand algebra; 
he does not now. He knows that he 
tried, and tried hard, to understand it. 
He was once sent home from high school 
because he apparently would not do the 
work, but the truth is he was, at least 
at that time, unable to grasp it, though 
good in mental arithmetic and above the 
average in some other studies. He 
might have been whipped to death and 
it would have made no difference. ‘‘He 
could learn it if he wanted to,’’ is often 
an opinion the teacher has, which is not 
founded on fact. One should not whip 
for mental peculiarities. 

‘But, are there not cases where the 
defiant and impudent wrong-doing boy 
needs a sharp lesson?’’ I would ask in 
return if the whipping is usually given 
while the wrong is being done and if 
not, can the questioner say that it is only 
for the purpose of stopping something 
which is being done, that he would use 
the whip? There is much confusion as 
to the right to use force. To use it to 
stop a man in a crime he is then at- 
tempting, to stop a boy in impudent 
defiance may be simply self-protection, 
or protection of a family, school or 
social order. The boy who swaggers 
from his seat in school, or sits impu- 
dently reviling his teacher, has attacked 
the school, and is attacking it while he 
acts inthat way. Attacks may be resisted 
but the right to punish is a more seri- 
ously complicated matter. If the teacher 
or parent in such cases is in the right, 
if she has no better method she believes 
efficient, such a method as an appeal to 
the opinion of others, the public opinion 
of the group present, then she may, and 
wisely, instantly stop such an attack by 
force. But when the wrong has been 
done, whipping should not be resorted to 
until at least all the points I have’ men- 
tioned have been understandingly con- 
sidered; until the teacher or parent is 
justified in thinking that violence is 
necessary. And when the causes and 
method have all been considered, it will 
be rare indeed that whipping will be 
practised. 

And even when it seems to be needed, 
and all objections seem to be met, we 
have to consider whether we ought to 


| take the responsibility of the effect of 


even a deserved whipping upon the child. 
I know a woman who was whipped in 
school thirty-five years ago. To this 
day she cries if it is mentioned to her, 
and her nerves have not been vigorous 
since that day; her nervous system was 
shocked. She herself grew up to be a 
teacher, and for twelve years taught 
schools in three different towns. She 
had both country and city pupils, of all 
ages, but for the most part ranging in 
age from eleven to fifteen. They were 
often children of foreign parents of. all 
nationalities, and often from the worst 
homes; yet during that twelve years she 
whipped only one boy, and that in her 
first year, before she went to Normal 
school; and she afterward regarded that 
whipping as too severe a remedy for 
the case. Yet she always had order and 
good work; she was popular with her 
pupils and before her retirement from 
school work she was presented, as a 
testimonial of esteem, with a life certif- 
icate to teach in the State of Minnesota. 
Such experiences are common among 
teachers. The number of cases where 
whipping is just, necessary and impor- 


| tant enough to good order to entitle the 


parent or teacher to take the risk of in- 
juring the pupil permanently, are cer- 
tainly rare. It is probable that few 
teachers would ever resort to violence 


| if they understood their work, their pu- 


pils, and the effects of conditions affect- 
ing the pupils. 


When Your Eyes Need Care 
Use Murine Eye Medicine. NoSmarting—Feels 
Fine—Acts Quickly. Try it for Red, Weak, 
Sore Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, Murine is 
compounded by our Oculists—not a “Patent 
Medicine”’—but used in successful Physicians’ 
Practice for many years. Now dedicated to 
the Publie and sold by Drugyists at 50e per 
Bottle. Murine Eye Salve in Aseptie Tubes, 
Qe and 50e. Write for Book of the Kye Free. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. Adv. 











Report of Contest on Bird Obser- | 
vation | 


In the contest on bird observation and 
identification conducted by Herman C. | 
De Groat of Buffalo, N. Y. during the 
past school year many schools took part. 
The reports sent in came from all sec- 
tions of the country and indicate that 
systematic work in nature study is being 
done quite generally. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimu- 
late bird study among children and make 
them the friends and protectors of the 
wild birds. The plan provides that a 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 



















calendar published at the nominal price 
of ten cents shall be kept in the school. 
On it is to be recorded the names of the 
birds seen, a brief description of each 
kind, where and when seen, and the name 
of the pupil who makes the observation. 
The lists were returned and examined by 
a committee of the Audubon Society of 
Buffalo. 

The committee, this year, consisting 
of Dr. Channing E. Beach of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Mr. Walter 
Brown, Superintendent of the Public 
Library, awarded the first prize, a pair 
of bird glasses, to the fourth grade of 
the Newark, N. Y. school taught by Miss 


Elizabeth Elve. Her class _ identified 
ninety-one different birds. The second 
prize, an American flag, wag given to a 


fifth grade in the Belmont, N. Y. schools 
of which Miss Bessie M. Wyvell was 
teacher. Eighty birds. 

Another contest will be held in 1915 
beginning January land closing June 10 
The calendars are now ready for distri- 
bution This contest is open to rural 
schools and to classes in city and village 
schools. Full instructions for the con- 
test are published on the calendar. 


Good-bye 
Dyspepsia 


No More Gurgly Brash, ‘‘Lump 


of Lead”’ Bad Digestion, Heart. 
burn or Stomach Troubles 








Quick Relief. Costs Nothing to Try. 


The man who can’t help making faces at 
his stomach, the man or woman with a 
grouchy digestion, or with downright dys- 
pepsia need fret no more over stomach 
troubles. 

‘The heaviest, richest dinners, the most 
unspeakable quick lunches, all can be taken 
care of without imposing on the stomach, 
A scientific digestive can do the digesting, 
where the stomach either did not do it be- 
fore, or did it very imperfectly. 

When you take one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after a meal, the food is digested 
by the tablet even better than your own 
stomach can do it. 

This is why the use of Stuart’s Dyspep- 


sia Tablets has become so universal among | 


those who suffer from any kind of stomach 
troubles. 

‘Take one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets 
after your next meal and if you are given 
to belching, sour risings, fermentation, 
heavy, lumpy, feeling in the stomach, in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, loss of appetite or any 
other stomach derangement, you will find at 
once a remarkable improvement. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the most 
wonderful tablets on earth for any kind of 
stomach trouble. 

They enrich the gastric juices, and give 
the stomach the rest it needs before it can 
again be healthy and strong. 

Try one after your next meal, no matter 
what you eat. You'll find your appetite 
return for the meal after and you will feel 
fine after eating. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 





So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, wali and 
telieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: **I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I_ have 
gained wonderfully in 
6trength.”’ Another says: 
“Last May FE weighed 100) pounds, 
this May | weigh 126 and ob! I 
feel SO WELL.”” 
Won't you sit down and write now 
for my interesting booklet! You 
are weleome to it, It is FREE 
Don’t wait, you may forget ii, ft 
have hada wonderful ex perience 
and Ishould like fotellyounhontit 
Susanna Cocroft 


| Dept. 30, ,624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
; Miss Cocroft is acollege bred woman. She ia the recognized 
authori 


y on the scientific care of the health 
and figure o' omen. 
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VA Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 







ROTH 

SEXES 

So confident am J that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that PT meail 
it free, without deposit When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will b it. 


Try itatmy expense, Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS fe Tt New vor 








at all druggists at 50c a box. 
Send coupon below today and we will | 
at once send you by mail a sample free. | 


Free Trial Coupon 
F. A. Stuart Co., 201 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich., send me 
at once by return mail, a free trial pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets, 
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WOES corersoscaes a adnaaatad State 758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This know! 
edge does not come intel- 
livently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


TMustrated 
by William Il, Walling, A.M., MD, 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume * 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Hluve, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Sou 
. Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Haye, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Kuowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. ’ 
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Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
HE volumes 

this Series 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
Knglish. Some have 
Biographical Intro- 
duction. Notes and 
Outlines for Study, 





in 


as noted. 














for class use and 


study as needed in various grades. The 
price is given after each book. 


fellow Miourn 


1 Evangeline. Li 


heteh lntroduction, 
CNOTCIDE and mote 
3 Courtehip of M'les 
kk Jutroduction, NOs secre eeeeene 
Vision of Sir Launfal. I, 
raphical heteh introduction, 
questions outline 
7 Enoch Arden. ‘Trenn) 
sketeh, introduction, 
question 9.40 
Great Stone Face. 
graphical oskheteh 
question outline 
11 Browning's 
with notes 
1; Wordsworth’s Poems. 
With introduetion, 
fur stud) Trrerry 
Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. 
lion, notes, outlines ...... ‘ 
The Children’s Poet. \ stud 
fellow’s poets for children of 
mary grades, with explinations, | 
EXETCIS« outline written and oral 
work, with selected poems, By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio ‘Teachers College, Athens, 
Ohio ay 
A Christmas Carol. 
Complete with 
Cricket on the Hearth, 
Complete with 
Familiar Legends. Jnez 
hook of old tales retold fou 
Some Water Birds. Ii 
scription store 
grades 
Hiawatha. Longfellow, 
notes und vocabular) 
Milton's Minor Poems. 
Penseroso, Comus, Lyecidas.) 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the 
Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas 
©, Blaisdell, President of Alina College, 
Michigan, Supervising editor. Diogvrapl 
jeal sketch and intréduction. Note 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary 
Idylls of the King. 
Arthur, Gareth and Tynette, Lancelot 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Kdited by Cyrus Lauron TLooper, Thoma 
C, Blaisdell, Supervising Kditor, Bio 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, eritieal comment 
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Silas Marner. Kliot Biographical 
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study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for class 
study, Edited by Hiram 2. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 
Thomas CC, Blaisdell, Supervising Edi- 
tor, 28 Paper 
Same, in cloth binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Hall & McCreary, 
434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 
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TEACHERS are making writing 
easy for pupils by 
having them usethe Muscograph, Fits any right 





Price 
cents, 


landed person, Prevents fluger movement, 
f5e. Send for circular and terms fo 


Muscograph Co., Greenfield, Ohio 








From ‘‘ The House That Helps” 

A live concern which handles this’ 
material as a BUSINESS, not a 
side-line. 

Our new free catalog is ready for 
poe listing the best in Plays, 
rills, Action Songs, Speakers, 
Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Division in Five Grades 


(Continued from page 46) 


a. How many inches in 4% yard? 
b. How many inches in % foot? 
c. How many inches in 1% feet? 
d. How many inches in % yard? 
e. How many feet in 4% yard? 

f. How many inches in % feot? 
gv. How many inches in 's yard? 

9, Without taking up fractions for- 
mally, drill on such problems as: 


| a. Divide % by 2. (Illustrate.) 
b. Divide Y% by 2. ds 
ce. Divide 34 by 2. ia! 
| d. Divide Y by 2. ie 
e. Divide 's by 2. id 
10. Let United States money be the 
introduction to decimal fractions, using 


such problems as: 
a. Divide $$.75 by 


2 
| b. Divide $1.25 by 2. 


~ 


c. Divide $1.875 by 2. 
GRADE FIVE 
Division of fractions. Kxample: Di- 
vide 6 by ts. Show by drawing or other 
illustration that '% will be contained in 


6 twice as many times as 1 would. 
That.is the reason why 6 must be 
multiplied by 2... Show how this is ac- 


complished byinverting the divisor, /2. 
Continue with such problems as: 

l. Divide 3f by '. 

2. Divide 24% hy 4. 
| 3%. Divide % by \y. 
1. Divide 1% by 23. 
| [llustrate the correetness of the quo- 
| tients obtained in the above and similar 
| problems by making diagrams or cutting 
| papers. 

Decimal fractions. The advantage of 
placing the quotient above the dividend 
will be seen in division of decimals. Iex- 
ample: Divide 87.75 by 25. 


Note that the decimal point in the 


.| quotient is immediately above the deci- 


mal point in the dividend. Observe also 
the divisions indicated below, using the 
same figures, but changing their values 
by changing the locations of the decimal 
points. 

1.51 
5) 38.775 

151. 
25) 37.75 

1510. 
.25) 877.5 

15.1 


.25)8.775 


yd 


ra 


In the first illustration the quotient is 
the same as above for the reason that 
the relative values of dividend and divi- 
sor were unchanged. In the second (and 
the remaining illustrations (.25 is con- 
tained in 38 more than 10 times, hence it 
was necessary to remove the 1 in the 
quotient one place to the left of 3. 

Let us take another example for fur- 
ther illustrations: Divide 15.12 by 3.6. 

4,2 

3.6) 15.12 
14.4 

72 


12 


The first figure of the quotient, 4, is 
placed above 5 because 3.6 is contained 
in 15 four times. 

42 
3.6) 1,512 

Here the first figure of the quotient is 
placed above 5 because 3.6 is contained 
in 1.5 but .4 times. 

Continue with similar demonstration 
problems until this principle is well estab- 
lished and pupils have no difficulty in 
locating the first figure of the quotient. 
When this is done the decimal point will 
never give any trouble. 

We have tried to give a few general 
principles which should be observed in 
teaching division, but have not attempted 
to supply anything like a sufficient 
amount of practice material, as the 
limits of an article like this will not per- 


' mit us to do so, 
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Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment | 





THE FAMILY ENGLISH 
James—‘ Papa, I ain’t got no syrup.”’ 
Father—‘‘John, correct your brother.’’ 
John (leaning over and peering into 
James’ plate) —‘* Yes you is.’”’ 
COULD SPELL BIGGER WORDS 
Minister —So you are going to school 


now, are you Bobby? Bobby (aged six) 
kitten for 


Yes, sir. Minister—Spell 
me. Bobby—Oh, I’m further along than 
that. Try me on cat. 


THE EASIEST WAY OUT 


‘“‘What's this I hear, Tiffin? Is it true 


that you’ve married your’ typewriter 
girl??? “Yes. She was no good as 


a typewriter -and it seemed the easiest 
way to get rid of her.’’ 
REAL STRATEGY 

Captain: ‘‘What is strategy in war? 
Give me an instance of it.’’ Sergeant: 
‘‘Well, strategy is when you don’t let 
the enemy discover that you are out of 
ammunition, but keep right on firing.’’ 

NOT NECESSARY TO BE SUCCESSFUL 

**So,’’ said the good man, ‘‘you intend 
to be a doctor when you grow up.’”’ 
‘*Yep,’’ Tommy replied. “And why have 
you decided upon the medical profes- 
sion?’’ ‘‘Well, a doctor seems to be the 
only man that keeps right on gettin’ 
paid whether his work is satisfactory or 
not.’’ 


A REMARKABLE CASE 

“William,’’ asked the teacher of a 
rosy-faced lad, ‘‘can you tell me who 
George Washington was?’ “Yes, 
ma’am,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘He was 
an American gen’ral.”’ ‘‘Quite right,’’ 
replied the teacher. -‘‘And can you tell 
us what George Washington was remark- 
able for?”’ ‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the 
little boy. ‘‘Hewas remarkable because 
he was an American and told the truth. ’’ 


A LITERARY CRITIC 

Kive-year-old Herbert, scion of a 
bookish family, had learned to read so 
early and rapidly that his first glimpses 
of story-land were growing hazy in 
his memory. One day he confided to his 
mother: ‘‘Ruthie showed me her new 
book today, and it’s the queerest thing 
you ever saw! Why, it just says, ‘Is it 
a dog? It isadog. Can the dog run?’ 
and a lot of things like that! ‘Course I 
was too polite to say so, but it didn’t 
seem to me the style was a bit juicy!”’ 


PAY FITTED THE PREACHING 


It was in New York State that Mr. 
Miller came upon a community where 
the Indians had been for years, and, 
meeting an old fellow on the highway, 
asked his business. ‘*Me_ preacher,’’ 
grunted the Indian. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Miller, ‘‘what do they pay 
you?”’ ‘‘Ten dollars,’’ grunted the In- 
dian. ‘‘Ten dollars a month?’’ asked 
Mr. Miller. ‘‘No, ten dollars a year.’’ 
“Ten dollars a year! Why, that’s a 
poor salary, isn’t it?’’ gasped Mr. Mil- 
ler. ‘‘Me poor preacher,’’ grunted the 
Indian. 


THE WAY LINCOLN PUT IT 

James G. Blaine used to tell a story 
showing the contrast between senatorial 
dignity and presidential simplicity. He 
was a member of a joint committee to 
wait upon the President. Senator Foot 
of Vermont, one of the most dignified of 
men, was chairman. On being ushered 
into the presence of President Lincoln, 
Mr. Foot involuntarily: struck an atti- 
tude, and said in his stateliest manner: 
‘*Mr. President, we have been appointed 
a committee on the part of the two 
houses of Congress to apprise you that 
they have met and organized, and are 
ready to receive any communications 
which it may be your pleasure to make 
to them.”’ Mr. Lincoln stepped up, 
and, taking him familiarly by one but- 
ton said: ‘‘Now, look here, Foot, if it 
is a matter of life and death with you, 
I can send my message in today; but, if 
it isn’t, I should like to keep it till to- 





morrow, to slick it up a little.’’ 
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A SMART MAN INDEED 

‘*He seems to be very clever.’”’ “Y¢ 
indeed. He can even do the problem 
that his children have to work out), 
school. ”’ 

WHY WORRY? 

‘*You must keep your mouth shut who 
you’re in the water,’’ said the nurse, « 
she gave little Tommy a bath. ‘‘If You 
don’t you’!] swallow some of it.’’ ‘Wei 
what of it,” demanded Tomm. 
‘*There’s plenty more in the pipes, ain 
there?’’ 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

“*Why did you take Elnora away froy 
school, Aunt Mandy?”’ a lady asked he 
cook one day. Aunt Mahaly sniff 
scornfully. ‘‘’Cause de teacher ain’ 
satisfactory tuh me, Mis’ Mally. Wha 
you recken she tell dat chile yistidd’ 
She ’low dat IV spell four, when eve 
a idjut ’ud know dat it spells ivy.” 

EASY WHEN YOU KNOW IT 

Congressman Lrownlow of Tennegsy 
has a granddaughter, the delight of he 
parents. The other day she came to he 
grandfather with her face all smile 
‘*Grandpa,’’ she said, “I saw somethin 
this morning running across the kitche 
floor without any legs. What do yu 
think it was?’’’ Mr. Brownlow studiel 
for a while, and gave it up. ‘ ‘What wa 
it?’”’ he asked. ‘“‘Water,’’ said the 
youngster, triumphantly. 

THE COFFEE WAS MUCH DILUTED 

When Mr. Peaslee asked for his fourth 
cup of coffee the waitress brought it 
but remarked, *‘ You seem to be fond of 
coffee.’’ Mr. Peaslee, nothing abashed, 
smiled upon her benignly. ‘‘I be fon 
of coffee,’’ he admitted, placidly. ‘Ain't 
you quick to notice things! I’m dretfil 
fond of it. If I wa’n’t,’’ he conclude 
slowiy, ‘‘I don’t believe I’d_ drink s 
much water for the sake of getting: 
little. ’’ 

A SURGICAL OPERATION 

An old darkey living in Kansas City 
was taken ill and called in a physicia 
of his own race. After a time, as there 
were no signs of improvement, he calle 
a white practitioner, The doctor felt 
the old man’s pulse and then examine 
his tongue. Did your other doctor take 
your temperature?’’ he asked. ‘‘I don't 
know, boss,’’ replied the sick negro. 
‘‘T hain’t missed nothing but my wateh 
as yit.’’ 

A BIT OF NATURAL SCENERY 

All Scotchmen take pride in their native 
land, but none more than the old gar 
dener at Duddingston. The gardener 
was showing to a tourist the beauties 0 
the loch and of the little village. Itwa 
evening, and as he expiated on the lovely 
scene and on the glories of his country, 
the moon rose over a hill. The old man 
stopped short in the middle of a speech 
and gazed at the moon in admiration 
After a moment he turned to the tour 
ist ‘and said; ‘‘There’s a moon fore! 
I tell ye, mon, we’re a grand nation!” 

USE FOR A BY-PRODUCT 

An Irishman was newly employed ata 
lumber office. The proprietors of the 
company were young men, and decide! 
to have some fun with the new Iris 
hand. Patrick was duly left in charg 
of the office with instructions to take él 
orders which might come in during the! 
absence. Going to a nearby drug stot 
they proceeded to call up the, lumbe 
company’s office, and the following ¢ 
versation ensued: ‘‘Hello! Is this the 
East Side Lumber company?” “Yes 
sir. And what would ye be havit” 
‘“‘Take an order, will you?” “Suté 
that’s what I’m here for.’”” ‘‘Please se 
me up a thousand knotheles.’’ ‘‘What’ 
that?’”’ ‘‘One thousand  knotholes | 
‘Well, now, an’ ain’t that a bloomit 
shame! I’m sorry, but we are Ji 
out.”’ ‘*How’s that?” ‘‘Just sold thet 
to the new brewery.’’ To the ne 
brewery? What do they want We 
them?’’ ‘‘They use them for bungholes 
in barrels. ’’ 


































